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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TP H E firft Edition of the following Work was 
printed in the end of the year 1775, and in the 
beginning of the year 1776. Through the greater 
part of the Book, therefore, whenever the prefent 
ftate of things is mentioned, it is to be underftood 
of the ftate they were in, either about that time, 
or at fome earlier period, during the time I was 
employed in writing the Book. To this fourth 
Edition, however, I have made fevcral additions, 
particularly to the chapter upon Drawbacks, and 
to that upon Bounties; likewife a new chapter en¬ 
titled, The Conclufton of the Mercantile Syjiem; 
and a new article to the chapter upon the expen- 
ces of the fovereign. In all thefe additions, the 
prefent Jlate of things means always the ftate in 
which they were during the year 1783 and the be¬ 
ginning of the year 1784. 
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INTRODUCTION AND PLAN OP ,THE WORK. 

TPhE annual labour of every nation is the fund which 
originally fupplies it with all the neceflaries and convenient 
cies of life which it annually confumes, and which conCfl 
always either in the immediate produce of that labour, or in 
what IS purchafed with that produce from other nations. 

According therefore, as this produce, or what is pur- 
chafed with it, bears a greater or fmaller proportion to the 
number of thofe who are to confurne it, the nation will be 
better or worfe fupplied with all the neceffaries and conveni- 
encies for which it has occafion. 

But this proportion mull in every nation he regulated by 
two different circumftances; firft, by the fkill, dexterity, 
and judgment with which its labour i^ generally applied; 
and, fecondly, by the proportion between the number of 
thofe who are employed in ufeful labour, and that of thofe 
who are not fo. employed. Whatever be the foil, dimate, or 
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of territory of any particular nation, the abundance 
or fcantincfs of its annual fupply miift, iii that particular 
fituation, depend upon thofe two circumfiances* 

The abundance or fcantinefs of this fupply too feems to 
depend more upon the former of thofe two^ circumftances 
than upon the latter. Among the favage nations of hunters 
and Hfliers, every individual who is able to work, is more or 
lefs employed in ufcful lalxiur, and endeavours to provide, as 
well as he can, the necefTarics and conveniencies of life, for 
hirafelf, or fuch of his family or tribe as arc either too old, 
or too young, or too infirm, to go a hunting and fdhing. 
Such nations, however, are fo mifcrably poor, tliat, from 
mere want, they are frequently reduced, or, at leaft, think 
thenifelves reduced, to the neccflity foinetimes of dire£lly 
deflroylng, and fometimes of abandoning their infants, their 
old people, and thofe afili£led with lingering difeafes, to 
perifh with hunger, or to be devoured by wild beafts. 
Among civilized and thriving nations, oh the contrary, 
though a great number of people do not labour at all, many 
of wdiom confume the produce of ten times, frequently of a 
hundred times more labour than the greater part of thofe 
who work *, yet the produce of the whole labour of the 
fociety is fo great, that all are often abundantly fupplied. and 
a workman, even of the lowelt and pooreft order, if he is 
frugal and induftrious, rnay enjoy a greater lhare of the ne- 
cefTaries and conveniencies of life than it is pofTible for any 
favage to acquire. 

The caufes of this improvement, in the produhlive pow¬ 
ers of labours and the order, according to which its pro¬ 
duce is naturally diftributed among the diherent ranks and 
conditions of men in the fociety, make the fubjeft of the Firft 
Book of this Inquiry. 

Whatever be the a£lual ftate of the (kill, dexterity, and 
judgment with which, labour is applied in any nation, the 
abundance or fcantinefs of its annual fupply muft depend, 
during the continuance of that ftate, upon the proportion 
between the number of thofe who are annually employed in 
ufeful labour, and that of thofe who are not fo employed. 
The number of ufeful and prodiuflive labourers, it will here¬ 
after appear, is every where in proportion to the quantity of 
capital (lock which is employed in fetting them to work, and 
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to the particular way in which it 18 fo employed. _ 
Second Book,, therefore, treats of the nature of capital 
Hock, of the manner in which it is gradually accumulated, 
and of the different quantities of labour which it puts into 
motion, according to the different ways in which it is em- 
ployed. 



Nations tolerably well advanced to Ikill, dexterity^ 
and judgment, in the application of labour, have followed 
very different plans in the general conduft or direction oi 
it; and tbofe plans have not all been equally favourable to 
the irreatnefs' of its product'. The policy of fome nations 
has ffiven extraordinary encouragement to the mdultry ot 
the country *, that of others to the induftry of towns. Scarce 
any nation has dealt equally and impartially with every fort 
of induftry. Since the downfal of the Roman empire, the 
policy of Europe has been more favourable to arts, maim- 
failures, and commerce, the induftry of towns; tMn to 
agriculture, the induftry of the country. The circumftances 
which feem to have introduced and eftabliftied this policy arc 
explained in the Third Book. 


Though thofe different plans were, perhaps, firft in¬ 
troduced by the private interefts and prejudices of particular 
orders of men, without any regard to, or forefight of, their 
confequences upon the general welfare of the fociety; yet 
they have given occafion to very dilTerent theories of political 
oeconomy; of which fome magnify the importance of that 
induftry which is carried on in towns, others of that which 
is carried on in the country. Thofe theories have had a con- 
fiderable influence, not only upon the opinions of men of 
learning, hut upon the public conduft of princes and fove- 
reign ftates. I have endeavoured, in the Fourth Book, to 
exdain, as fully and diftinaiy as 1 can, thofe difterent theo- 
ries, and the principal effeas which they have produced m 
different ages and nations. 


To explain in what has confifted the revenue of the great 
body of the people, or what has been the nature of thofe 
funds, which, in different ages and nations, have fupplied 
their annual confumption, is the object of thefc hour firft 
Books. The Fifth and laft Book treats of the revenue of 
the fovereign, or commonwealth. In this Book I have en¬ 
deavoured to fhow} firft, what are the neceffary expences of 
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^^^ffiK^vereign, or commonwealth ; which of thofe expencea 
to be defrayed by the general contribution of the 
whole fociety; and which hf them, by that of feme particu¬ 
lar part only, or of fome particular members of it: fe- 
condly, what are the dilFerent methods in which the whole 
fociety riiay be made to contribute towards defraying the ex- 
peaces incumbent on the whole fociety, and what are the 
principal advantages and inconveniencies of each of thofe 
methods : and, thirdly and laftly, what are the reafons and 
caufes which have induced almort all modern governments 
to mortgage fome part of this revenue, or to contrail debts, 
and what have been the effedls of thofe debts upon the 
real wealth, the annual produce of the land and lAour of 


the fociety. 
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BOOK I. 


Of the Caufes of Improvement in the produftive 
Powers of Labour, and of the Order according 
to which its Produce is naturally diftributed 
among the different Ranks of the People. 

CHAP. I. 


Of the Divifwn of Labour. 

Tn E greateft improvement in the produftivc powers of 
labour, and the greater part of the Ikill, dexterity, and 
judgment with which it is any where dire<fted, or applied, 
feem to have been the efFefts of the divifion of labour. 

The effefts of the divifion of labour, in the general bu- 
finefs of fociety, will be more eafily underflood, by confi- 
dering in what manner it operates in fomc particular manu- 
fa^lures. It is commonly fuppofed to be carried furthell in 
fome very trifling ones; not perhaps that it really is carried 
further in them than in others of more importance : but in 
thofe trifling manufaftures which are deftined to fupply the‘ 
fmall wants of but a fniall number of people, the whole 
number of workmen mult neceflarily be fmall; and thofe 
employed in every different branch or the m ork can often be 
coiletted into the fame workhoufe, and placed at once un¬ 
der the vie'w^of the fpeftator. In thofe great manufactures, 
on the contrary, which are deflined to fupply the great 
wants of the great body of the people, every ditFerent branch 
of the work employs lb great a number of workmen, that it 
is impoffible to colleCl them all into the fame workhoufe. 
We can feldom fee more, at one time, than thofe employed 
in one fingle branch. Though in fuch manufactures, there¬ 
fore. 
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the work mav really be divided into a much greater 
number of parts, tnan in thofe of a more tritling nature, the 
divifion is not near fo obvious, and has accordingly been 
much lefs obferved. 


To take an example, therefore, from a very trifling ma- 
nufafture j but one in which the divifion of labour has been 
very often taken notice of, the trade of the pin-maker j a 
workman not educated to this bufmefs (which the divifion of 
labour has rendered a diftinft trade), nor acquainted with 
the ufe of the machinery employed in it (to the invention of 
which the fame divifion of labour has probably given occa- 
fion), could fcarce, perhaps, with his utmoft induftry, make 
one pin in a day, and certainly could not make twenty. But 
in the way in which this bufmefs is now carried on, not only 
the whole work is a peculiar trade, but it is divided into a 
number of branches, of which the greater part are likewife 
peculiar trades, * One man draws out the wire, another 
llraights it, a third cuts it, a fourth points it, a fifth grinds 
it at the top for receiving 'the head ; to make the head re¬ 
quires two or three diftinft operations; to put it on, is a 
peculiar bufinefs, ‘ to whiten the pins is another; it is even a 
trade by itfelf ^o put them int,o the paper ; and the important 
bufmefs of making a pin is, in this manner, djvlded into 
about eighteen diltinft operations, which, in fome manu- 
fadories are all performed by diftinft hands, though in 
others the fiime man will fometimes perform two or three of 
them. I have feen a fmall rnaniifaaorjr of this kind where, 
ten men only were employed, and where fome of them con- 
fequently performed two or three diflincl: operations. But 
though they were very poor, and therefore but indifierently 
accommodated with the necefiary machinery, they could, 
when they exerted themfelves, make among them alwut 
twelve pounds of pins in a day. There are in a pound up¬ 
wards of fourthoufimd pins or a middling fize. Thoie ten 
perfons, therefore, could make among them upwards of 
forty-eight thoufand pins in a day. Each perfon, therefore, 
making a tenth part of forty-eight thoufand pins^ might be 
confulcred as making four tWiand eight hundred pins in a 
day. But if they had all wrought feparately and indepen¬ 
dently, and without any of them having been educated to 
this peculiar bufinefs, they certainly could not each of them 
have made twenty, perhaps not one pin in a day; that ivS, 
certainly, not the two hundred and fortietli, perhaps not the 
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four thoufand eight huTiclredth part of what they are 
fent capable of performing, in confequence of a proper divifion 
and combination of their diBerent operations. 

In every other art and manufafture, the efFecls of the 
divifion of labour are fimilar to what they arc in this very 
trifling one ^ though, in many of them, the labour can nei¬ 
ther be fo much fubdivided, nor reduced to fo great a fim- 
plicity of operation* Xhe divifion of labour, however, fo 
far as it can be introduced, occafions, in every art, a propor¬ 
tionable increafe of the produO:ive pow'ers of labemr. The 
reparation of different ti ules and employments from one 
another, feems to have taken place, in confequence of this 
advantage. This reparation too is generally carried furtheit 
in thofc countries which enjov the highcft degree of induitry 
and improvement; what is tfie work of one man in a rude 
date, of fociety, being generally that of feveral in an improv¬ 
ed one., in every improved ibciety, the fannejr is generally 
nothing but a farmer; the manufafturer, nothing but a 
manufacturer. The labour too wbich is necefiliry to pro¬ 
duce any one complete manufafture, is almolh always divid¬ 
ed among a great number of hands. Ho\v many difrerent 
trades are employed in each branch of the linen and woollen 
manufaaurcs, from the growers of the flax and the wool, 
to the bleachers and fmoothers of the linen, or to the dyers 
and dreffers of tlie cloth ! The nature of agriculture, indeed, 
does not admit offo many fubdivifions of labour, nor of fo 
fo complete a reparation of one bufinefs from another, 
as manufactures. It is impolTible to feparate fo en¬ 
tirely, the bufinefo of the grazier from that of the 
com-farmer, as the trade, of the carpenter is com¬ 
monly feparated from that of the fmith. the fpinner is al- 
moft always a didina perfon from the weaver ; but the 
ploughman, the harrower, the fower of the feed, and the 
reaper of the corn, are often the fame. The occafions for 
thofc different forts of labour returning with the different fea- 
fonsof the year, it is impoflibie that one man diould be con- 
ftantly employed in any one of them. This impoflibility of 
making fo complete and entircafeparationofall the different 
branches of labour employed in agriculture, is perhaps the 
reafon why the improvement of the produaive powders of 
labour in this art, does not always keep pace with their im- 
provemei>t in manufactures. The moft opulent nations, 
indeed, generally excel all their neighbours in agriculture^a^ 
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in manufadures j but they are commonly more diftin- 
d by their fuperiority in the latter than in the former, 
heir lands are in general better cultivated, and having more 
labour and cxpence bellowed upon them, produce more in 
proportion to the extent and natural fertility of the ground. 
But this fuperiority of produce is feldom much more than in 
proportion to the fuperiority of labour and expcnce. In agricul¬ 
ture, the labour of the rich country is not always much more 
produdive, than that of the poorj or, at leaft, it is never fo 
much more produdive, as it commonly is in manufadures. 
The corn of the rich country, therefore, will not always, in 
the fame degree of goodnefs, come cheaper to nturket than 
that of the poor. Ther corn of Poland, in the fame degree 
of goodnefs, is as cheap as that of France, notwithflanding 
the fuperior opulence and improvement of the latter coun¬ 
try. The corn of France is, in the corn provinces, fully as 
good, and in moft years nearly about the fame price with the 
corn of England, though, in opulence and improvement, 
France is perhaps inferior to England. The corn-lands of 
England, however, are better cultivated than thofe of France, 
and the corn-lands of France are faid to be much better culti¬ 
vated than thofe of Poland. But though the poor country, 
notwithftanding the inferiority of its cultivation, can, in fome 
meafure, rival the rich in the cheapnefs and goodnefs of its 
corn, it can pretend to no fuch competition in its manufac¬ 
tures j at leaft if thofe manufadures fuit the foil, climate, 
and fituation of the rich country. The filks of France are 
better and cheaper t 1 iai\ thofe of England, becaufe the filk 
mamxfadure, at leaft under the prefent high duties upon the 
importation of raw filk, does not fo well fuit the climate of 
England as that of France. But the hard-ware and the coarfe 
woollens of England are beyond all comparifon fuperior to 
thofe of France, and mucli cheaper too in the fame degree of 
goodnefs. In Poland there are faid to be fcarce any manu¬ 
fadures of any kind, a few of thofe coarfer houfehold manu- 
fadfurcs excepted, without which no country can well fubfift. 

This great increafe of the quantity of work, which, in 
confequcnce of the divifion of labour, the fame number of 
people are capable of performing, is owing to three different 
circumftances; lirft, to the increafe of dexterity in every par¬ 
ticular workman; fecondly, to the faving of the time which 
is commonly loll in pafTmg from one fpecies of w^ork to ano¬ 
ther-, and laftly, to the invention of a great number of 
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machines which facilitate and abridge labour, and 
one man to do the work of many. 



First, the improvement of the dexterity of the workman 
neceilkrily increafcs the quantity of the work lie can perform } 
and the divifion of labour, by reducing every man’s buiinefs 
to feme one fimple operation, and by snaking this operation 
the foie employment of his life, neceffarily increafcs very 
much the dexterity of the workman. A common fniith, 
who, though accuuomed to handle the hammer, has never 
been ufed to make nails, if upon fome piuticular occafion he 
is obliged to attempt it, will fcarce, 1 am allured, be able to 
make above two or three hundred nails in a day, and thofe 
too very bad ones. A fmith who has been accuftomed to 
make nails, but wbofe foie or principal bufmefs has not been 
that of a nailer, can feldom with his utmoft diligence make 
more than eight hundred or a thoufand nails in a day. I 
have feen feveral boys under twenty years of age who had 
never exercifed any other trade but that of making nails, and 
wdio, w'hen they exerted themfelves, could make, each of 
them, upwards of two thoufand three hundred nails in a day. 
The making of a nail, however, is by no means one of the 
fimpleft operations. The fame perfon blows the bellows, 
ftirs or mends the fire as there is occafion, heats the iron, and 
forges every part of the nail: In forging the head too he is 
obliged to change his tools. The different oi^erations into 
which the making of a pin, or of a metal button, is fubdi- 
vided, are all of them much more fimple, and the dexterity 
of the perfon, of whofe life it has been the foie bufinefs to 
perform them, is ufually much greater. The rapidity with 
which fome of the operations of thofe manufadures are per¬ 
formed, exceeds what the human hand could, by thofe who 
had never feen them, be fuppofed capable of acquiring. 


Secondly, the advantage which is gained by faving the 
time commonly loft in pafling from one lort of work to ano¬ 
ther, is much greater than we llicuki at firft view be apt to 
imagine it. It is impoflible to pafs very quickly from one 
kind of work to another, that is carried on in a difFcrent 
place, and with quite different tools. A country weaver, 
who cultivates a fmall farm, inuft iofe a good deal of time in 
paffing from his loom to the field, and from the field to his 
loom. When the two trades can be carried on in the fame 
workhoufe, the lofs of time is no doubt much lefs. It is even 
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cafe, liowever, very confiderable- A man commonly 
a Httle in turning his hand from one fort of employ^^ 
ment to another. When he firft begins the new work he is 
feldom very keen and hearty; his mind, as they fay, does 
not go to it, and for fome time he rather trifles than applies 
to good purpofe. "^The habit of faimtcring and of indolent 
carelcfs application, which is naturally, or rather necefTarily 
acquired by every country workman who is obliged to change 
his work and his tools every half hour, and to apply his hand 
in twenty dilferent ways almoll every day of his life; renders 
him almofl: alw^ays flothful and lazy, i nd' incapable of any vi¬ 
gorous application even on the mod preffmg occafions. In¬ 
dependent, therefore, of his deficiency in point of dexterity, 
this caufe alone muft always reduce confidcrably the quantity 
of work which he is capable of performing. 

Thirdly, and ladly, every body mud be fenfible how 
much labour is facilitated and abridged by the application of 
pro|x:r machinery. It is umieceflTary to give any example. I 
fhall only obferve, therefore, that the invention of all thofe 
machines by which labour is fo much facilitated and abridged, 
feems lo have been originally owing to the divillon of labour. 
Men are much more likely to dilcover eafier and readier me¬ 
thods of attaining any objeft, when the whole attention of 
their minds is dire(fVed towards that Tingle objedl, than when 
it is dilfipated among a great variety of things. But in confe- 
quence of the divifion of labour, the whole of every man’s at¬ 
tention come$ naturally to be direfted towards fome one very 
fimple objeft. It is naturally to be expefted, therefore, that 
fome one or other of thofe who are employed in each particu¬ 
lar branch of labour fhould foon find out eafier and readier 
methods of performing tlieir own particular work, wherever 
the nature of it admits of fuch improvement. A great part 
of the machines made ufe of in thofe manufactures in which 
labour is moft fubdivided, were originally the inventions of 
common workmen, who, being each of them employed in 
fome very fimple operation, naturally turned their thoughts 
towards finding out eafier and readier methods of performing 
it. Whoever has been much accufiomed tovifitfuch manufac¬ 
tures, muft frequently have been fhewn very pretty machines, 
which were the inventions of fuch workmen, in order to fa¬ 
cilitate and quicken their own particular part of the work. 
In the firft fire-engines, a boy was coiiftantly employed to 
open and ftiut alternately the communication between the. 
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boiler and the cylinder, according as the pifton either afcend- 
or defcended. One of thofe boys, who loved to play with 
his companions, obferved that, by tying a firing from the 
handle of the valve which opened this communication to ano¬ 
ther part of the machine, the valve would open and fhut 
without his afTiftance, and leave him at liberty to divert him- 
felf with his play-fellows. One of the greatelt imprpvements 
that has been made upon this machine, fmce it was firft in¬ 
vented, was in this manner the difcovery of a boy who want¬ 
ed to fave his own labour. 



Al l the improvements in machinery, however, have by 
no means been the inventions of thofe who had occafion to 
ufe the machines. Many improvements have been made by 
the ingenuity of the makers of the machines, when to make 
them became the bufinefs of a peculiar trade; and feme by 
that of thofe who are called philofophers or men of fpecula- 
tion, whofe trade it is not to do any thing, but to obferve 
every thing; and who, upon that account, are often capable 
of combining together the powers of the moft diftant and dif- 
fimilar objefts. In the progrefs of fociety, philofophy or 
{peculation becomes, like every other employment, the prin¬ 
cipal or foie trade and occupation of a particular clafs of citi¬ 
zens. Like every other employment too, it is fubdivided into 
a great number of different branches, each of which affords 
occupation to a peculiar tribe or clafs of philofophers; and 
this fubdivifion of employment in philofophy, as well as in 
every other bufmefs, improves dexterity, and faves time. 
Each individual becomes more expert in his own peculiar 
branch, more work is done upon the whole, and the quan¬ 
tity of feience is conCdcrably increafed by it. 

It is the great multiplication of the produ£lions of all the 
different aits, in confequence of the divifion of labour, whicli 
Qccafions, in a well-governed fociety, that univerfal opulence 
which extends itfelf to thclowell ranks of the people. Ever/ 
workman has a great quantity of his own work to difpofe of 
beyond what ho bimfelf has occaffou for j and every other 
workman being exactly in the fame fituation, he is enabled 
to exchange a great quantity of his own goods for a great 
quantity, or, what comes to the fame thing, for the price of 
a great quantity of theirs. He fupplies them abundantly with 
■^mat they have occafion for, and they accommodate him as 
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with what he has occafion 
tfelf through all the different ranJci 


Observe the accommodation of the moft common artifi¬ 
cer or day-labourer in a civilized and thriving country, and 
you will perceive that the number of people of whofe induf- 
try a part, though but a fmall part, has been employed in 
procuring him this accommodation exceeds all computation. 
The woollen coat, for example, which covers the day-la¬ 
bourer, as coarfe and rough as it may appear, is the produce 
of the joint labour of a great multitude of workmen. The 
fliepherd, the forter of the wool, the wool-comber or carder, 
the dyer, the fcribblcr, the fpinner, the weaver, the fuller, 
.the dreffer, with many others, muft all join their different 
arts in order to complete even this homely produdl:ion. How 
many merchants and carriers, befides, muft have been em¬ 
ployed in tranfpoTting the materials from tome of thofe work¬ 
men to others who often live in a verj diftant part of the coun¬ 
try ! how much commerce and navigation in particular, how 
many ftiip-builders, failors, fail-makers, rope-makers, muft 
have been employed in order to bring together the different 
drugs made ufe of by the dyer, which often come from the 
remoteft corners of the world ! What a variety of labour too 
is necciTary in order to produce the tools of tne meaneft of 
thofe workmen ! To fay nothing of fuch complicated ma¬ 
chines as the fhip of tl^ failor, the mill of the fuller, or even 
the loom of the weaver, let us confider only what a variety 
of labour is requifite in order to form that very fimple ma¬ 
chine, the fliears with w^hich the lliepherd clips the wool. 
The miner, the builder of the furnace for fmelting the ore, 
the feller of the timber, the burner of the charcoal to be made 
ufe of in the fmelting-houfe, the brick-maker, the brick¬ 
layer, the workmen who attend the furnace, the mill-wright, 
the forger, the fniith, muft all of them join their difterent 
arts in order to produce them. Were we to examine, in the 
fame manner, all the different parts of his drefs and houfe- 
hold furniture, the coarfe linen ftiirt which he wears next 
his Ikin, the ihocs which cover his feet, the bed which he 
lies on, and all the different parts which compofe it, the kitch¬ 
en-grate at which he prepares his viftuals, the coals which 
hi- makes ufe of for that purpofe, dug h 6 m the bowels of 
the earth, and brought to him perhaps by a long fea and a 
long land carriage, all the other utenfiIs of his kitchen, all 
the furniture of nis table, the knives and forks, the earthen 
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or pewter plates upon which he ferves up and divides his 
visuals, the different hands employed in preparing his bread 
and his beer, the glafs window which lets in the heat and 
the light, and keeps out the wind and the rain, with all the 
knowledge and art requifite for preparing that beautiful and 
happy invention, without which thefe northern parts of the 
world could fcarce have afforded a very comfortable habita¬ 
tion, together with the tools of all the different workmen 
employed in producing thofe different couveniencies; if we 
ex^inei I fay, all thefe things, and confider what a variety 
of labour is employed about each of them, we fliall be fenfi- 
ble that without the affdtance and co-opeption of many 
thoufands, the very meaneft perfon in a civilized country 
could not be provided, even according to, what we very 
falfely imagine, the eafy and fimple manner in which he is 
commonly accommodated. Compared, indeed, with the 
more extravagant luxury of the great, his accommcmation 
mutt no doubt appear extremely fimple and eafy; and yet it 
may be true, perhaps, that the accommodation of an Euro¬ 
pean prince does not always fo much exceed that of an in- 
duftrious and frugal peafant, as the accornmodation of the 
latter exceeds that of many an African king, the abfolute 
mafter of the lives and liberties of ten thoufand naked ra¬ 
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CHAP. II. 


OJ" the Principle •tuhicb gives Occc^ton to the Divijiott 
of Labour. 

Th I S divifion of labour, from which fo many advan¬ 
tages are derived, is not originally the efFeft of any human 
wifdom, which forefefes and intends that general opulence to 
which it gives occafion. It is the necellary, though yery 
flow and gradual confequence of a certain propenfity in hu¬ 
man nature which has in view no fuch exterifive utility; the 
propenfity to truck, barter, and exchange one thing for another. 

Whether this propenfity be one of thofe original prin¬ 
ciples in human nature, of which ho further account can be 
given j or whetlicr, as feems more probable, it be the ne-‘ 
ceifary confequence of the faculties of reafon and fpeech, it 
belongs not to our prefeiit fubje6I to enquire. It is common 
to all men, and to be found in no other race of animals, 
which feem to know neither this nor any other fpecies of 
contrafts. Two greyhounds, in running down the fame 
bare, have fornetimes the appearance of adbing In fome fort 
of concert. Each turns her towards his companion, or en¬ 
deavours to intercept her w hen his companion turns her to¬ 
wards himfelf. This, however, Is not the effe£f of any 
contract, but of the accidental concurrence of their pafTions 
in the lame objeft at that particular time. Nobody ever Yaw 
a dog make a fair and deliberate exchange of one bone for 
another with another dog. Nobody ever faw one animal by 
its geltures and natural cries fignify to another, this is mine, 
that yours; I am willing to give this for that. When an ani¬ 
mal wants to obtain fomething either of a man or of another 
animvd, it Hus no other means of perfuafion but to gain the 
favour of thofe whofe fervice it requires. A puppy fawns 
upon its dam, and a fpaniel endeavours by a thoufand attrac¬ 
tions to engage the attention of its mafter who is at dinner, 
when it w'ants to he fed by him. Man fornetimes ufes the 
fame arts with hie brethren, and when he has no other means 
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if engaging them to aft according to his inclinations, endea 
vours by every ferv'ile and fawning attention, to obtain their 
good will. He has nor time, however, to do this upon every 
occafion. In civilized fociety he ftands at all times in need 
of the co-operation and aiFiflance of great multitudes, while 
his whole life is fcarce fulBcient to gain the friendfliip of a 
few perfons. In almoft every other race of animals, each 
individual, when it is grown up to maturity, is intirely in¬ 
dependent, and in its natural ftate occafion for the aflift- 
ance of no other living creature. But man has almoft con- 
llant occafion for the help of his brethren, and it is in vain 
for him to expeft it from their benevolence only. He will 
be more likely to prevail if he can intereft their felf-fove in 
his favour, and ftiew them that it is for their own advantage 
to do for him what he requires of them. AVlioever offers to 
another a bargain of any kind, propofes to do this. Give 
me that which I want, and you ftiall have this which you 
want, is the meaning of every fuch offer; and it is in this 
manner that we obtain from one another the far greater part 
of thofe good offices which we ftand in need of. It is not 
from the ^nevolence of the butcher, the bre\ver, or the ba¬ 
ker, that we expeft our dinner, but from their regard to 
their own intereft. We addrefs ourfclves, riot to their hu¬ 
manity but to their felf-love, and never talk to them of our 
own neceffities but of their advantages. Nobody but a beg¬ 
gar chufes to depend chiefly upon the benevolence of his fel¬ 
low-citizens. Even a beggar does not depend upon it en¬ 
tirely. The charity of well-difpofed people, indeed, fupplies 
him with the whole fund of his fubfiftence. But though 
this principle ultimately provides him with all the neceflaries 
of life which he has occafion for, it neither does nor can pro¬ 
vide him with them as he has occafion for tlicm. The greater 
part of his occafional wants are fupplied in the fame manner as 
thofe of other people, by treaty, by barter, and by purchafe. 
With the money which one nivui gives him he purchafes food. 
The old cloiths which another beftows upon him he ex¬ 
changes for other old cloaths which fuit him better, or for 
lodging, or for (oody or for money, with which he can buy 
either food, cloaths, or lodging, as he has occafion. 

As it is by treaty, by barter, and by purchafe, that we ob¬ 
tain from one another the greater part of thofe mutual good 
offices which we ftand in need of, fo it is this fame trucking, 
difpofitio!,! which originally gives occafion to the divifion of 
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In a tribe of hunters or (hephertls a particular pe^ 
imi makes bows and arrows, for example, with more readi- 
nefs and dexterity than any other. He frequently exchanges 
them for cattle or for cenifon tvith his companions; and he 
finds at laft that he can in this manner get more cattle and 
venifon, than if he himfelf went to the field to catch them. 
From a regard to his own intereft, therefore, the making of 
bows and arrows grows to be his chief bufmefe, and he be¬ 
comes a fort of armourer. Another excels in making the 
frames and covers of their little huts or moveable houfes. 
He is accuftomed to be of ufe in this way to his neighbours, 
who reward him in the fame manner with cattle and with 
venifon, till at laft he finds it his intereft to dedicate himfelf 
entirely to this employment, and to become a fort of houfe- 
rarpenter. In the fame manner a third becomes a fmith or 
a brazier, a fourth a tanner or drefler of hides or fkins, the 
principal part of the clothing of favages. And thus the cer¬ 
tainty of being able to exchange all that furplus part of the 
produce of his own labour, which is over and above his own 
confumption, for fuch parts of the produce of other men’s 
labour as he may have occafion for, encourages every man to 
apply himfelf to a particular occupation, and; to cultivate and 
bring to perfe£l;ion whatever talent or genius he may poffefs 
for that particular fpecies of bufinefs. 


The difference of natural talents in different men is, in 
reality, much lefe than we are aware ofi and the very differ¬ 
ent genius which appears to diftin^uilh men of different pro- 
felBons, when grown up to maturity, is not upon many oc- 
cafic-ns fo much the caufe, as the effedd of the divifion of la¬ 
bour. The difterence between the moft diflimilar charadiers, 
between a philofopher and a common ftreet porter, for ex¬ 
ample, feems to arife not fo much from nature, as from Ha¬ 
bit, cuftom, and. education. When they came into the 
world, and for the firft fix or eight years of their cxiftence, 
they were very much alike, and neither their parents nor 
play-fellows ccaild perceive any remarkable difference. About 
that age, or foon after, they come to be employed in very 
different occupations. The difference of talents comes then 
to be taken notice of, and widens by degrees, till at laft the 
vanity of the philofopher is willing to acknowledge Icarce any 
refemblancc. But without the difpofition to truck, barter, 
and exchange, every man muft have procured to himfelf 
every neceffary and conveniency of life which he wanted. 
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'^y All muft have had the fame duties to perform, and the fa 
work to do, and there could have been no fuch dilference of 
employment as could alone give occafion to any great differ¬ 
ence of talents. 


As it is this dlfpofition which forms that difFerence of ta¬ 
lents, fo remarkable among men of different profeffions, fo 
it is this fame dirpofition which renders that dirference ufeful. 
Many tribes of animalsS acknowledged to be all of the fame 
fpccies, derive from nature a much more remarkable diftinc- 
tioii of genius, than what, antecedent to cuftom and educa¬ 
tion, appears to take place among men. By nature a philo- 
fopher is not in genius and difpofitioii half fo different from 
a llreet porter, as a maftifF is from a greyhound, or a grey¬ 
hound from a fpaniel, or this Ia(t from a fhepherd’s dog. 
Thofe different tribes of animals, however, though all of the 
fame fpecies, arc of fcarce anjr ufe to one another. The 
ftrength of the maftifF is not, in the leaft, fupported either 
by the fwdftnefs of the greyhound, or by the fagacity of the 
fpaniel, or by the docility of the fhepherd’s clog. ITie effe£l.s 
of thofe difterent geniufes and talents, for want of the powder 
or dlfpofition to barter and exchange, cannot be brought into 
a common ftock, and do not in the leaft contr ibute tg the bet¬ 
ter accommodation and conveniency of the fpecics. Each 
animal is ftill obliged to fupport and defend itfelf, feparately 
and independently, and derives no fort of advantage from that 
variety of talents with which nature has diftinguifhed its fel¬ 
lows. Among men, on the contrary, the moft difTimilar ge- 
niufes are of ufe to one another 5 the different produces of 
their refpe£five talents, by the general dlfpofition to truck, 
barter, and exchange, being brought, as it were, into a com--, 
mon ftock, where every man may purchafe whatever part of 
the produce of other men*8 talents he has occaCon for. 
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CHAR III. 


That tf» Dlvifion af Labour is limited by the Extent of the 

• JML^rhet* 

A-S it is the power of exchanging that gives occahon to 
the divifion of labour, fo ti>e extent of this divifion miift al¬ 
ways be liimte4 by the extent of that power, or, in other 
words, by the extent of the market. When the market is 
very fmall, no p^rfoii can have any encouragement to dedi* 
rate himfelf entirely to one emplpymcnt, for want of the 
power to exchange all that furplus part of the produce of his 
own labour, whiph is over and above his own confumptioii, 
for fuqh parts of Hhe produce of other men's labour as he has 
occaitpn for. 

Thebe are feme forts of mduftry, even of the loweft 
kind, which can he carried on no where but in a great town, 
A porter, for example, can find emplpymcnt and fubfiftence 
rn no other place. A village is by much too narrow a fphere 
for him $ even an ordinary market town is ifcarce large ,ep^ugli 
to afford, fora conllant pccupiUioiR In the lone houfea and 
very fmall villages which are Mattered about in fo defert a 
country as the Highlands oi Scotland, every farmer tuiift be 
butcher, baker ami brewer for his own fiimily. In fuch fitu- 
^tions wc can fcatce expect to fiml even a fniith, a carpenter, 
or a mafon, within lefs than twenty miles of another of the 
fame trade. The fcattered families' that live at eight or ten 
miles diilance from the neareft of them, mull learn to per¬ 
form themfelves a great number of little pieces of vxjrk, for 
which, in more populous countries, they would call in the 
affiftance of thofc workmen. Country workmen are almoft 
every where obliged to apply themfelves to all the different 
branches of induilry that have fo much affinity to one another 
as to be employed about the lame fort of materials, A 
country carpenter deals in every fort of work that is made of 
wood; ^a country fmith in every fort of work that k made of 
iron. .^-Ihe former is not only a carpenter, but a joiner, a 
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ibinet-maker, and^ven a,carver in wood, aS well as a 
Wright, a plough-wright, a oart and waggon maker. The 
employments of the latter are dlil! more rarioiis. It is im- 
poffibie there ftoukl be fuch-a iraile as even th'at of a nailer 
jn the remote and inland parts of the Highlands of Scotland. 
Such a workman at the rate of a thoufaiid nails a clay, and 
three hundred working days in the year, will make three 
hundred thoufand naik in the year. But in fuch a fituatmn 
it would be impofTible to difpofe of one thoufand, that is, of 
one day’s work in the year. 


cAs by rtieains of waterKrarriage a marc bxtenfivc market i$ 
opened to every fort of induilry than what land-carriage 
alone can afford it, fo it k upon the fea-coaft, and along the 
bank's of navigable rivers, that induiiry of every kind ntttu- 
rally lieppis to fubdividc and improve Itfelf, and it ds f^re- 
cpicirtly not till a longtimwtafter that-thole improvements ex¬ 
tend i3 lemfelves »to the inland; parts of the country. A broad- 
wheeled waggon, attended by two men, and drawn by eitfht 
hoffes, in iabout hk weeks time carries and brings ’back W 
tWCenLondon and Edinburgh near foul'/tem;weight of goodbv 
iti about the fame time a fbtp navigated by fix or eight men, 
*»nd failings between the ports of Londort and Leith, frequently 
CATfies^and brings back two hundred ton weight of igoods. 

or *oiglit men, therefore, by thclhclp of water-carrict^c, 
0 ’n carry and bring*back in the fame time the (ihme quantity 
of gesods ibewcen Ldndon and Edinburgh, as fifty lixdad- 
whe^led waggons, attended’by a hundred men, cind drawn 
'bydour'hundred 'korfe; Upon two hundred tons of goods, 
therefore, carried by the cheapeft land-carrkigc .from London 
to lEdinburgh, there mull 'be charged llte inaintenanee of a 
hundred men for three w'ceks, and both the maintenance, 
and, what is nearly equal to the maintenance, the wear and 
-tKariof four hundred horfes as w'ell as of ‘fifty great ^vaggons. 
'Whereas, upon the fiimcifqiiantity of goods carried by water, 
there is to be charged only the maintenance of fix or eight 
men, arid the wear and . tear of a fidp of rw'o hundred tons 
burdenj together with tlie value of the fuperior rilk, or the 
difference of the infurance between land and water-carriage. 
Were there no other conuuunication between thofe two 
places, therefore, but by land-carriage, as no. goods could be 
ti^nfported from tlie .one to the other, except iuch whole 
price was very confiderable in proportion to their weight, 
Tthey coidd carry on but a fmall part of that commerce which 
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but 3 I'mall part of that encouragement which thev at 
prefent mutually aflford to each other's induftry. There 
could be little or no commerce of any kind between the dit- 
tant parts of the world. Whsrt: goods could bear the expence 
of land-carriage between London and Calcutta ? Or if there 
were any fo precious as to be able to tupport this expence, 
with what fafety could they be tranfported through the terri¬ 
tories of fo many barbarous nations ? Thofe two cities, 
however, at prefent carry on a very confiderable com¬ 
merce with each other, and by mutually affording a market, 
give a good deal of encouragement to each other’s in- 
dullry. 

Since fuch, therefore, are the advantages of water- 
carriage, it is natural that the ftrft improvements of art and 
induftry fhould be made where this convenSency opens the 
whole world for a market to the profluce of every fort of 
labour, and that they fhould always be much later in ex¬ 
tending themfelves into the inland parts of the country. The 
hvland parts of the country can for a long time have no other 
market for the greater part of their goods, but the country 
which lies round about them, and feparates them from the 
fea-coaft, and the great navigable rivers. The extent of their 
market, therefore, muft for a long time be in proportion to 
the riches and populoufnefs of diat country, and coiiiccjuently 
their improvement mull always be poilerior to the improve¬ 
ment of tlat country. In pur North American colonies 
the plantations have conflantly followed either the fea- 
coafl or the banks of the navigable rivens, and have fcarce 
any where extended themfelves to any confiderable dillance 
from both. 

The nations that, according to the beft authenticated hif- 
tory, appear to have been firft civilised, were thofe that 
dwelt round the coalt of the Mediterranean fea- That fea, 
by far the greateft inlet that is known in the world, having 
no tides, nor confequently any waves except fuch as are 
caufed by the wind only, was, by the fmoothnefs of its fur^ 
face, as well as by the multitude of its illands, and the proxi¬ 
mity of its neighbouring Ihores, extremely favourable to the 
infaitt navigation of the world; when, from their ignorance 
of the compafs, men were afraid to quit the view of the 
co.id', and from the imperfection of the art of ihip-building. 
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to abandon themfelves to the boifterous waves of the oc^tr. 
To pafs beyond the pillars of Hercules, that Is, to fail out 
of the Streights of Gibraltar, was, in the antient world, 
long confidered as a moft wonderful and dangerous exploit 
of navigation. It was late before e\en the Phenicians and 
Carthaginians, the moft ftcilful navigators and Ibip-builders of 
thofe old times, attempted it, anth they were for a long time 
the only nations that did attempt it. 


Of all the countries on the coaft of the Mediterranean fea, 
Egypt feems to have hetn the firft in which cither agriculture 
or manufaftures were cultivated and improved to any con- 
fiderable degree. Upper Egypt extends itfeJf nowhere above 
A few, miles from the Nile, and in Lower E^^pt that great 
river breaks itfeif into many diflferent canals, which, with 
the affiftance of a little art, feem to have alFordcd a commu-- 
nication by water-carriage, not only between all the great 
towns, but between all the cottfideral^k villages, and even 
to many farm-houfes in the country ; nearly in the fame 
manner as the Rhine and the Macfe do in Holland at prefent. 
The extent and eafinefs of this inland navigation was pro¬ 
bably one of the principal caufes of the early improvement of 
Egypt. 


The improvements in agriculture and manufaflures feem 
likewife to have been of very grciU antiquity in the provinces 
of Bengal in the Eaft Indies, and in fome of the eaftern pro¬ 
vinces of China; though the great extent of this antiquity is 
not authenticated by any hiftories of w^hofe authority we, in 
this part of the world, are well allured. In Bengal the 
Ganges and feveral other great rivers form a great number of 
navigable canals in the fame manner as the Nile does in 
Egypt. In the Eaftern provinces of China too, feveral 
great rivers form, by their dilTereiu branches, a multitude 
of canals, and by communicating with one another afToixl an 
inland navigation much more extenfive than that either of 
the Nile or the Ganges, or perhaps than both of them put 
together. It is remarkable that neither the antient Egyp¬ 
tians, nor the Indiaas, nor the Chinefe, encouraged foreign 
commerce, but feem all to have derived their great opulence 
from this inland navigation. 


All the inland parts of Africa, and all that part of Alia 
which lies any confiderablc way north of the Euxine and 
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jian feas, the antient Scythia, the modern Tartary and 
iberia, feein in all agea of the world to have been in the 
fame barbarous and uncivilized ftate in which wc End them 
at prefent, 'Ihe fea of Tartary the frozen ocean which 
admits of no navigation, and though fome of the grcatcll 
rivers in the world run through that country, they arc at too 
giseat a diflance from one another to carry commerce and 
communication through the greater part of it. There are 
in Africa none of thofe great ijilets, fuch as the Baltic and 
Adriatic feas in Europe, the Mediterranean and Euxine Teas 
in both Europe and Aha, and the gulplis of Arabia, Pcrfia, 
India, Bengal, and Siam, in Aha, to carry maritime com¬ 
merce into the interior pans of that great continent: and 
the great rivers of Africa are aV too great a diftance from 
one another to give occaEon to any con/iderablc inland; navi¬ 
gation. The commerce bcEdes which any nation can carry 
on by means of a river which does not break itfcJf into any 
great number of branches or canals, and which runs into 
another territory before it reaches the fea, can never be very 
conEderable ; becniife it is always in the power oF the nati¬ 
ons w'ho poflfefs that other territory to obftnuSt the commu- 
tlication between the upper country and the fea. The navi¬ 
gation of tlie Danube is of verv little ufe to the didcrent 
nates of Bavaria, Auftria and tiungary, in comparifon of 
what it would be if any of them poEciTcd the whole of its 
ijourfe till it falls into the Black Sea. 


C H A F. 
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C H A P. IV. 


Of tht Origin and Ufe of Money. 

• •■pi.--' 

Wh E N the divifion of libour has been once thoroughly 
cftabhfhcd, it is but a very fmali part of a man’s Svants whicn 
the proiluce of his own labour can fupply. He fupplics the 
far greater part of them by exchanging that furplus part of 
the produce of his own labour, which is over and above his 
own confumption, for fuch parts of tlte produce of other 
men’s labour as he has occaiion for. Every man thus lives 
by exchanging, or becomes in fomc taeafurc a merchant, 
and the fociety itfeif grows to be what is properly a commer¬ 
cial fociety. 

But when the divifion of labour firft began to take place) 
this power of exchanging mull: frequently have been very 
much clogged and embarrafl'ed in its operations. One man, 
vt'e IhaJl fappofe, h.as more of a certain commodify than he 
himfelf has occaiion for, while anofher has lefs. The former 
confequently would he glad to difpofc of, and' the latrer to 
purchafe, a part of this fuperfluity. But if this latter rtiould 
chance to have nothing that the former ftarrds in need of, no 
exchange can be made between them. Tlic butclier lias more 
meat in his lliop than he himfelf can coiifume, and die hrtwer 
and the. baker would each of them be willing to purchafe a 
part of it. But they Have nothing to offer in cschange, ex¬ 
cept the dilferent prbdutlions of their reipcciive trades, and 
the butcher is already provided- witli all the bread and beer 
which lie ha.s immediate occafiou for. No exchange can, m 
this cafe, he made between them. He cannot be dicir mer¬ 
chant, nor they his cullomers ; and they are all of them thus 
mutually lefs ferviccablc to one another. Trr order to avoid 
the inconveniency of fuch fituadoiis, exer,y prudent man iti 
every period of fociety,. after the firft. cltahlifhmcnt of the 
divifion of labour, muff naturaliv have endeavoured to manage 
his affairs in fuch a manner, as’to have at ail times by him, 
befides the peculiar produce of his own induflry, a certain 

quantity 
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^antity of fonie one commodity or other, fuch as he imd- 
gined few people would be likely to refufe in exchange for the 
produce of their induftry. 


Many dlfFerent commodities, it is probable, were fuc- 
ccffively both thought df and employed tor this piirpofe. In 
the rude ages of fociety, cattle are faid to have been the 
common inftrument of commerce ; and, though they muR 
have been a mod inconvenient one, yet in old times we find 
things were frequently valued according to the number of 
cattle which had been given in exchange for them* The 
armour of Diomede, fays Homer, cpft only nine oxen; but 
that of Glaucus coil an hundred oxen. Salt is faid to be 
the common inftrument of commerce and exchanges in 
Abyflinia ; a fpecies of fhells in fome parts of the coaft of 
India dried cod at Newfoundland ; tobacco in Virginia ; 
fugar in fome of our Weft India colonies ; hides or drefied 
leather in fome other countries; and there is at this day a 
village ill Scotland where it is not uncommon, I am told, for 
a workman to carry nails inilead of money to the baker’s 
fhop or the ale-houie. 


In all countries, however, men feem at laft to have been 
determined by irrefiftible reafons to give the preference, for 
this employment, to metals above every other commodity. 
Metals can not only be kept with as little, lofs as any other 
commodity, fcarce any thing being Icfs perifhable than they 
are, but they can likewife, without any lofs, be divided into 
any number of parts, as by fufion thofe parts can eafily be 
reunited again j a quality which no other equally durable 
commodities pofiefs, and which more than any other quality 
renders them fit to ^ the inftruments of commerce and cir¬ 
culation. The man who wanted to buy fait, for example, 
and had nothing but cattle to give in exchange for it, muft 
have been obliged to buy fait to the value of a whole ox, or a 
whole ftiecp at* a time. He could feldom buy Icfs than this, 
hecaufe whrt he was to give for it could feldom be divided 
withoiu lofs ; and if he had a mind to buy more, he muft, 
for the fame reafons, have been obliged to buy double or 
triple the quantity, the value, to wit, of two or three oxen, 
or of two or three fiieep. If, on the contrary, inftead of 
theep or oxen, he had metals to give in exchange for it, he 
coqld eafily proportion the quantity of the metal to the 
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quantity of the commodity which he had immediate oc- 
cafion for. 


<§L 


Different metals have been made ufc of by difFerent 
nations for this purpofe. Iron w'as the common inftrument 
of commerce among the antient Spartans; copper among the 
antient Romans j and gold and filver among all rich and 
commercial nations. 

Those metals feeni originally to have been made ufe of for 
this purpofc in rude bars, without any (lamp or coinage. 
Thus we are told by Pliny upon the authority of Tiinaeus, 
an antient hiltorian, that, till the time of Sendus Tullius, 
the Romans had no coined money, but made ufe of unflaiiip- 
ed bars of copper to piirchafe whatever they had occaGon for. 
Thefe rude bars, therefore, performed at this time the func¬ 
tion of money. 

T H E ufe of metals in this rude ftate was attended with 
two very connderable inconveniencies; Grft, with the trouble 
of weighing; and, fecondly, with that of aGTaying then?. In 
the precious metals, where a fmall difTerenee in the quantity 
makes a great difference in the value, even the buGnefs of 
weighing, with proper exa^lncfs, requires at leall very accu¬ 
rate weights and fcales. The weighing of gold in particular 
is an operation of fome nicety, fn the coarfer metals, in¬ 
deed, where a fmall error would be of little confequence, lefs 
accuracy would, no doubt, benecefl’ary. Yet wc Giould find 
it excefGvely troublefome, if every time a poor man had oc¬ 
caGon either to buy* or fell a farthing’s worth of goods, he 
was obliged to \vcigii the farthing. The operation of affaying 
13 ffill more difficult, Hill more tedious, and, unlefs a part of 
the metal is fairly melted in the crucible, with proper dif- 
folvents, any conciuGon that can be drawn from it, is ex¬ 
tremely uncertain. Before the inffitution of coined money, 
however, unlefs they went through this tedious and difficult 
operation, people muft always have been liable to the grofTeff 
frauds and impoGtions, and inftead of a pound weight of 
pure Giver, or pure copper, might receive in exchange for 
their goods, an adulterated compolltion of the coarfefL and 
cheapeft materials, which had, however, in their outward 
appearance, been made >to refemble thofe metals. To pre¬ 
vent 


• Plin. Hifl. Nat. lib. 33. cap. 3. 
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Jcnt fuch abufe^, to facilitate exchanges^ and thereby to ei>- 
courage all forts of induftry and commerce, it has been found 
neceil'ary, in all countries, that have made any confiderable 
advances towards improvement, to affix a public ftamp upon 
certain ejuantities of fuch particular metals, as were in thofe 
countries commonly made ufe of to purebafe goods. Hence 
the origin of coined money, and of thc’>fe public offices called 
mints; iiffiitutions cxaddly of the flimc nature with thofe of 
the alnagers and ftampmallers of woollen and linen cloth. 
All of them are equally meant to afeextain, by means of a 
public (lamp, the quantity and uniform goodnefs of tho(c dif¬ 
ferent commodities when brought to markef. 


Tub firO; public ftamps of this kind that were affixed to 
the current metals, feem in many cafes to have been intended 
to .deertain, what it was both molt difficult and moft impor¬ 
tant to afeertain, the goodnefs or finenefs of the metal, and 
to have refemblcd the llerling mark which is at prefent affixed 
to plate and bars of ftlver, or the iSpanifh mark which is 
fometimes affixed to ingots of gold^ and which being flruck 
only upon one fide of the piece, and not covering the whole 
furface^ afeertains the finenefs, but not the weight of the 
metah Abraham weighs to Ephron the four hundred ffiekels 
of lilver which he had agreed to pay for the fceld of Machpelah, 
'Fhey arc faid however to be tire current money of the mer¬ 
chant, and vet are received by weight and not by tale, in the 
fame manner as ingots of gold and bars of fdver arc at pre- 
feiit^ The. revenues of the antienr Saxon kings of England 
are faid to have been paul, not dn money but in kind, that is, 
in vicfuals and provifiocs of all forts. William the Conqueror 
introduced the cuftom of/paying them in money. This mo¬ 
ney, however, was, for a long time, received at the exche¬ 
quer, by weight and not by tale. 


The inconvcniency and difficulty of weighing thofe metals 
with exaclnefs gave occalion to the inffiitution of coins, of 
which the damp, covering entirely both fides of the piece 
and fometimes (he edges too, was fuppoied to afeertain not 
only the finenefs, but the weight of the metal. Such coins, 
tiierefore, were received by rale as at prefent, without the 
trouble of weighing. 


.'The denominations of thofe coins feem originally to have 
eyprefled the weight or quantity of metal contained in them. 

In 
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Tn tlic time of Servius Tullius, ^ha firft coined money 
Rome, the Roman As or Pondo contained a Roman pound 
of go(xl copper. It was divided in the fame manner as our 
Troyes pound, into twelve ounces, e4>cb of which contained 
a real ounce of good copper. The Englrdi ][X)und fterlingi, in 
the time of Edward. L, containeda pound, 'Tower weight, of 
filvcr of a know iTj finenefs. The Tower pound terns to have 
heen fomething more than the Roman, poimd, and fomothing 
lefs than the Troyes pound. This: laii was not introduced 
into the mint of England dll the 18th of Henry VIll. ITic 
French livre contained in. the time of Charlemagne a pounds 
Troyes weight, of hiver of a known/nicnei^- The fair of 
1 royes in Champaign was at that time frequented by' ail the 
nations of Europe, and tlie weights atid meafures of fo fatncnis 
a market were generally known and efteemed- The Scots 
money pound contained, from the time of Alex^jnder I. to 
that of Robert Bruce, a pound of filver of the. Time weight 
and fincnefs with the Englifh pound flerling. EngJilh, French, 
and Scots, pennies too, contained all of them originally a real 
pemiyw'eight of filver, the twentieth part of an ounce, and 
the two-hundred-and-fortieth part of a pound. ^Hie fliilling 
too feems originally lo have been tlic dcnoirtinatioa of a 
weight. When wh^at Is at tnsselvs fnllings the quarter^ fays 
an antient ftatutc of Henry III. then ^ajhl bread af ^ 
thing J/jall weigh eleven Jlnllwgs and four pence • The propor¬ 
tion, however, between the {billing arwl either the penny on 
the one hand, or the pound on the other, feems not to have 
been fo conftant and uniform as that between the penny and 
the pound. During the firft race of the kings of France,, the 
French fou or fliillijrig appears upon difierent occafions to 
have contained five, twelve, twenty, and forty pennies. 
vVmong the antient Saxons a flnlllng appears at one time to 
have contained only five pennies, aud it is not improbable 
that it may have been as variable among them as among their 
neighbours, the antient Franks. From the time of Charic- 
magnq among the French, and from that of. William the 
Conqueror among the EngJijih, the proportion between the 
pound, the (hilling, and the penny, feenrs tej have been uni¬ 
formly the fame as at prefent, though the vainc of each has 
been very different. For iu; every country of the world, h 
helieve, the avarice and injuft ice of princes and fovqxdg^t 
(lates, abufing the confidence of their fubjecls, have by de¬ 
grees dlminiflicd the real quantity of metah which had been 
originally contained in iliclr coins. 'The Roman As, in the 
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Liter ages of the Republick, was reduced to thh twenty-fourth 
part of its original value, and, inftead of weighing a pound, 
conic to weigh only half an ounce. The Englifti pound and 
penny contain at prefent about a third only ; the Scots pound 
and penny about a thirty-fixth j and the French pound and 
penny about a fixty-fixth part of their original value. By 
means of thofe operations the princes and fovcreign ftates 
which performed them were enabled, in appearance, to pay 
their debts and to fulfil their engagements with a fmaller 
quantity of filver than would otherwife have been requifite* 
It was indeed in appearance only •, for their creditors were 
really defrauded of a part of what was due to them. All 
other debtors in the ftatc were allowed the fame privilege, and 
might pay with the fame nominal fum of the new and dehafed 
coin whatever they had borrowed in the old. Such operati¬ 
ons, therefore, have always proved farourable to the debtor, 
and ruinous to the creditor, and have fometimes produced a 
greater and more univerfal revolution in the fortunes of pri¬ 
vate perfons, than could have been occafioned by a very great 
public calamity. 


It is in this manner that money has become in all civilized 
nations the univerfal inflrument of commerce, by the inter¬ 
vention of which goods of all kinds are bought and fold, or 
e^cchanged for one another. 


What are the rules which men naturally obfervo in ex¬ 
changing them either for monev or for one another, I fliall 
now proceed to examine. Thele rules determine what may be 
called the relative or exchangeable value of gooils. 


The word value, it is to be obferved, has two different 
meanings, and fometimes expreffes the utility of ifome parti¬ 
cular objeft, and fometimes the power of purchafing other 
goods 'which the poffelfion of that objedf conveys. 1 he one 
may be called “ value in ufethe other, value in ex- 
change.” 'The things which have the greatefl value in ufe 
have frequently little or ik) value in exchange ; iind, on the 
contrary, thofe which have the greatefl value in exchange 
have frequently little or no value in ufe. Nothing is more 
nfeful than water: but it will purchafe fcarce any thing; 
fcarce any ilnng can be had in exchange for it. A diamond, 
<wi the contrary, has fcarce any value in ute; but a very 
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great quantity of other goods may frequently be had in ex¬ 
change for it. 

In order to inveftigate the principles which regulate the ex¬ 
changeable value of commodities, f fiiall endeavour to fhew. 

First, what is the real meafure of this exchangeable va¬ 
lue ; or, wherein confifts the real price of all commodities. 


•SL 


Secondly, what are the different parts of which this real 
price is compofed or made up. 

And, laftly, what are the different circumdanccs which 
fometimes raife fome or all of thefe different parts of price 
above, and fometimes fink them below their natural or ordi¬ 
nary rate; or, what are the caufes which fometimes hinder 
the market price, that is, the actual price of commodities, 
from coinciding exadly with what may be called their natural 
price. 


I SHALL endeavour to explain, as fully and diflinftly as I 
can, thofe three fiibje£ls in the three following chapters, for 
which I mu ft very eanieftly entreat both the patience and at¬ 
tention of the reader ; his patience in order to examine a de¬ 
tail which may perhaps in fome places appear unneceffariiy 
tedious j and his attention in order to underftand wh^t may, 
perhaps, after the fullell explication which I am ca|)able of 
giving of it, appear ftill in fome degree obfcure. I am al- 
ways willing to run fome hazard of being tedious in order to 
be lure that I am perfpicuous; and after taking the utmoft 
pains that I can to be perfpicuous, fome obfcurity may ftill 
appear to remain upoTi a fubiedl in its own nature extremely 
abftra^led. 
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C H A P* V. 


Of the real and ncrmnal PrkB af Conmwdkies^ or of their 
Price in Laboury aiid their Price hi M,oney. 

JE VERY man is rich or poc^r according to the degree in 
v/hieh l>e can afford to enjoy the neCeilhties, cronvenicncies, 
andamufcments of human life. But afrer the divilion of labour 
has once thoroughly taken'jilaee, it is but a very fma 11 part of 
fhefe tvith which a man-s own labour can‘fuppjy him. The 
iar greater part of them he miift derive from the hiboiir of 
other people, mid he h'udt be rich or poor aecordmg >to the 
quantity of thiU labour which he can command, or which he 
can afford to purebafe, The value of any commodity, there¬ 
fore, to the perfoii who podefles it; .inil whomreans not to 
ute or cordume tt hinrfeff, hut to fexchange it for other com¬ 
modities, is eqn.il to the quantity of labour which it maiden 
him to purchafe or Command. Labour, fberefore, is the real 
meafure of rfic exchangeable value of all commodities. 

Thf. ^real price of ^every thing, what-every thing really 
cofts to the'-'inan who wants to acquire it,-is the toil and trou¬ 
ble of acquiriiigdt. What every thing is neally w^Orth to the 
man who has ucouircd it, and who w^ants to difpofe of if or 
exchange it for lomethlng elfe, is the toil und troubk* which 
it can five to hi mfelf, and wdiich it can dmpdfe upon other 
jieople. Wl'iat is bought with money or with goods is "pur- 
chafed by labour as much as w^hat we acquire by the toil of 
our own body. Tiiat money or thofe goods indeed fave us 
this toil. They contain the value of a certain quantity of 
labour which we exchange for w^hat is fuppofed at the time to 
contain tlie value of an equal quantity. Labour w as the iirll 
price, the original purchafe-moncy that w^as paid for all 
things. It was not by gold or by filvcr, but by labour, that all 
the wealth of the w'orld was originally purchafed ; and its 
value, to thofe who poffefs it and who want to exchange it 
lor feme new productions, is prccifely equal to the quantity 
of labour which it can enable them to purchafe or command. 

Wealth, 
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Wealth, as Mr. Hobbes &ys^ is power. But the pei^ 
Ion who either acquires, or fuccccds to a greart fortune, does 
not neceflarily acquire or fuccced to :iny political power, 
either civil or military. His fortune may, perhaps, aflbrd 
him the means of acquiring both, but the mere polfelhon of 
that fortune does not nccefiarlly convey to hira either. The 
power which that pofTelBon Immediately and direftly conveys 
to him, is the powei' of purchafing *, a certain command 
over all the labour, or over all the produce of labour which iti 
then in the market. His fortune is greater or Icfs, prcclfely 
in proportion to the extent of this power *, or to the quantity 
either of other meii’5 labour, or, what is the fame thing, of 
the produce of other men’s labour, which it enables him to 
purchafe or command. The excbiingeablc value of every 
thing muft always be precifdy equal to the e.xtent of this 
power which it conveys to its owner. 

Bu t though labour be the re^ meafure of the exchange¬ 
able value of all commodities, it is not that by which their 
value is commonly elHmated. It is often diificult to afeertain 
tlie proportion between two dilTerent cjuantitics of labour 
The time fpent in two diierent forts of work will not alw'uys 
alone determine this pr^ortion. The dilFerent degrees of 
hardlhip endured, and of ingenuity exercifed, muft likewife 
be taken into account. There may be more hiljcwr iu aii 
hour’s hard work than m two hours eafy bufinefs ; or in an 
hour’s application to a trade which it coft ten years labour to 
learn, than in a month's indullry ut an ordinary and obvious 
employment. But it is not eafy to find any accurate meafure 
either of hardlhip or inj^nuity. In exchanging indeed the 
difterent produdliofis of difterent forts of labour for one 
another, feme allowance is coinmimiy made for both. It is 
adjufted, however, nqt by any accurate meafure, but by the 
higgling and bargaining of the market, according to that fore 
of rough equality which, though not exad't, is lulEclent for 
carrying on the bufmefs of common life. 

Every commodity befides, is more frequently exchanged 
for, and thereby compared with, other commodities tlian 
with labour. It is more natural^ therefore, lo eftimate its 
exchangeable value by the quantity of fowie other commodity 
than by that of the labour which it can purchafe. The 
greater part of people too. uudei ftand better wliat is meaiir by 
a quantity of a. pvuxicuiar commoditv, than by a quantity uf 


labour. 
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The one is a plain palpable objeft ; the other an ;ib- 
notion, which, though it can be made fufficiently inteb 
ligible, is not altogether fo natural and obvious. 


But when barter ceafes, and money has become the com¬ 
mon initrument of commerce, every particular commodity is 
more frequently exchanged for money than for any other 
commodity. The butcher feldom carries his beef or his mut¬ 
ton to the baker, or the brewer, in order to exchange them 
for bread or for beer, but he carries them to the market, 
where he exchanges them for money, and afterwards exchan¬ 
ges that money for bread and for beer. The quantity of 
money which he gets for them regulates too the quantity of 
bread and beer which he can afterwards purchafe. It is 
more natural and obvious to him, therefore, to eftimate their 
value by the quantity of money, the commodity for which he 
immediately exchanges them, than by that of bread and beer, 
the commodities for which he can exchange them only by the 
intervention of another commodity; and rather to fay that 
his butcher^s meat is worth threepence or fourpence a pound, 
than that it is worth three or four pounds of bread, or three 
or four quarts of fmall beer. Hence it comes to pafs, that 
the exchangeable value of every commodity is more fre¬ 
quently eftimated by the quantity of money, than by the quan¬ 
tity either of labour or of any other commodity which can be 
had in exchange for it. 


G6ld and filvcr, however, like every other commodity, 
vary in their value, are fometimes cheaper and fometimes 
dearer, fometimes of ealier and fometimes of more difEcuk 
purchafe. The quantityof labour which any particular quan¬ 
tity of them can purchafe or command, or the quantity ot 
other goods which it will exchange for, depends always upon 
the fertility or barrennefs of the mines which happen to be 
known about the time when fuch exchanges are made. The 
difeovery of the abundant mines of America reduced, in the 
fixteenth century^ the value of gold and filver in Europe to 
about a third of what it had been before. As it coft lefs la¬ 
bour to bring thofe metals from the mine to the market, fo 
when they were brought thither they could purchafe or com¬ 
mand Jefs labour ; and this revolution in their value, though 
perhaps the greateft, is by no means the only one of which 
hiftory gives fome account. But as a mcafure of quantity, 
fuch as the naturiii foot, fathom or handful, wdiich is continual¬ 
ly 
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lure of the quantity of other things; fo a coirimodity which 
isitfeif continually varying in its own value, can never be an 
iccuratc mcafure of the vaiue of other commoilities. Equal 
quantities of labour, at all times and places, may be faid to 
he of equal value to the labourer. Iti his ordinary (late of 
health, ftrengtli and fpirits; in the ordinary degree of his 
ikill and dexterity, he mull, always lay down the fame portion 
of his cafe, his liberty, and his happinefs. The price which 
he pays rnull: always be the fame, whatever may be the quan¬ 
tity of goods wdiicb he rcecives in return for it. Of tbefe; 
indeed it may fometimes purchal'e a greater and fometimes a 
fmaller quantity ; but it is their value which varies, not that 
of the lalK>ur which purchafes them. At all times and places 
diat is dear which it is ditHciilt to come at, or which it dofts 
much labour to acquire; and that cheap which is to l>e had 
ealily, or with very little labour. Labour alone, therefore, 
never varying in its own value, is alone the ultimate and^rcal 
ftandard by which the value of ail commodirics can at all times 
and places be dtimated and compared. It is their real price ; 
money is their nominal price only. 


in its own quantity, can never he an accurate m^.^ 


But though equal quantities of labour are always of 
equal value to the labt)\jrer, yet to the perfon who employs 
him they appear fometimes to he of greater and fometimes 
of fmaller value. He purchafes them idrrtetimes with a great¬ 
er and fometimes with a fmaller quantity of goods, and to him 
the price of labour fcCms to vary like that of all trther things. 
It appears to him dear in the one cafe, and cheap in the other. 
In reality, however, it is the goods which are cheap iii the 
one cafe, and dear in the other. 

In this popular fenfe, therefore, labour, like commotiities, 
may he faid to have a real and a nominal price. Its real price 
may he faid to confift in the quantity of the neceflaries and 
convenicncies of life which are given for it; its nominal price, 
in the quantity of money. The labourer is rich or poor, iS 
well or ill rewarded; in proportion to the real, not to the no¬ 
minal price of his labour. 


The dilliiuflioh between the real ind the nominal price 
of commodities and lahtnw, is; not a matter of mere fpecu- 
lation, but may fometim'-s be of confiderable ufe in praaicc. 
7 'hc fame real price is .ilwavs of the fame value ; but on ac- 
Vol. T. H count 
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t of the variatiorxS in the value of gold and filver, the 
e nominal price is fometimes of very different values. 
When a landed eftatc, therefore, is fold with a refervation 
of a perpetual rent, if it is intended that this rent fhould 
always be of the fame value, it is of importance to the fami¬ 
ly in whofe favour it is referved, that it fhould not confift in 
a particular fum of money. Its value would in this cafe be lia¬ 
ble to variations of two different kinds ; firlt, to thofe which 
arife from the different quantities of gold and filver which 
are contained at different times in coin of the fame denomi¬ 
nation 5 and, fecondly,to thofe which arife from the different 
values of equal quantities of gold and filver at different 
times. 


Princes and fovereign ftates have frequently fancied that 
they had a temporaiy intereft to diminifh the quantity of 
pure metal contained in their coins; but they feldom have fan¬ 
cied that they had any to augment it. The quantity of me¬ 
tal contained in the coins, I believe of all nations has, ac¬ 
cordingly, been almofl: continually diminifhing, and hardly 
ever augmenting. Such variations therefore tend almoft al¬ 
ways to diminifh the value of a money rent. 

The difeovery of the mines of America diminifhed the 
value of gold and filver in Europe. This diminution, it is 
commonly fuppofed, though, I apprehend, without any cer-r 
tain proof, is flill going on gradually, and is likely to conti¬ 
nue to.do fo for a long time, U^xm this fuppofition, there¬ 
fore, fuch variations are more likely to diminifh, than to aug^ 
ment the value or a money rent, (even though it fliould be fti- 
pulate<l to be paid, not in fuch a quantity of coined money 
of fuch a denomination (in fo many pounds fterling, for ex¬ 
ample,) but info manyounpes either of pure filver, oroffilver 
of a certain lla^dard. 


The rents which have been referved in corn have preferv^ 
cd their value much better than thofe which have been re— 
ferved jxi money, even where the denomination of the coin 
has not been altered. By the 18th of Elizabeth it \va:i ena£f- 
ed, 'fhat a third of the rent of all college leafes fhould be 
referved in corn, to be paid cithrr in kind, or according to 
-the current prices at the neareft public market. The money 
anting from this corn rent, though originally but a third of 
the whole, is-in the prejent rimes, according to l)o<^l:or 

Blackflone, 
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Blackftone, commonly near double of what arifes from the 
other two-thirds. The old money rents of colleges mull, ac¬ 
cording to this account, have funk almofl to a fourth part of 
their ancient value; or are worth little more than a fourth 
part of the corn which they were formerly worth. But fince 
the reign of Philip and Mary the denomination of the Englifh 
coin has undergone little or no alteration, and the fame num¬ 
ber of pounds, (hillings and pence have contained very 
nearly the fame quantity of pure ftlver. This degradation, 
therefore, in the value of the money rents of colleges, 
has arifen altogether from the degradation in the value of 
iilver. 

WH E N the degradation in the value of fdver is combined with 
the diminution of the quantity of it contained in the coin of 
the fame denomination, the lots is frequently dill greater. In 
iScotland, where the denomination of the coin has undergone 
much greater alterations than it ever did in England, and in 
France, where it has undergone dill greater than it ever did 
tn Scotland, feme ancient rents, originally of corifiderable va¬ 
lue, have in this manner been reduced almod to nothing. 

Equal quantities of labour will at didant times be pur- 
chafed more nearly with equal quantities of corn, the fubhd- 
ence of the labom*er, than with equal quantities of gold and 
fdver, or perhaps of any other commodity- Equal quantities 
of com, tiierefore, will, at didant times, be more nearly of 
the fame real value, or enable the poflelTor to purchafe or com¬ 
mand more nearly the fame quantity of the labour of other 
people. They will do this, I fay, more nearly than equal 
quantities of almod any other commodity’'; for even equal 
quantities of corn will not do it exa£Ily. fub/idence of 

the labourer, or the mal price of labour, as I fhall endeavour 
to fhew hereafter, is very differem upon different occafions; 
more liberal in a focicty advaiK’iiig to opulence than in one 
that is (landing did j and in one that is danding dill than in 
one that is going backwards. Every other commodity, how¬ 
ever, will at any particular time purchafe a greater or (mailer 
qnantity of labour in proportion to the quantity of fubfidence 
which it can purchafe at that time. A rent therefore referv- 
ed in corn is liable only to tlie variaticxiis in the quantity of 
labour which a certain quantity of corn can purchafe. But 
a rent referved in any other commodity is liable, not only to 
the variations in the quantity of labour which any particular 
1) 2 qunntit v 
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^antity of erom can piiYchai^, but to the variations in the 
quantity of corn ’ivhich can be purclufed by any particular 
quantity of that commodity. 


Though the real value of acorn tent, k is to bcobferved 
hovirevcr, varies much lefs from century to century than thaet 
of a money rent, it varies much mote from year to year. The 
money price of labour, as I fliall endeavour to flicw hereafter, 
does not fluauate from year to year with the money price ot 
com, but feems to be every where accommodated, not to the 
temporary or occaiional, but to the average or ordinary price 
of that necefiary of life. The average or ordinary price of 
corn again is regulated, as I Oiall likewdfe endeavour to ihow 
hereafter, by the value of filvct, by the riehnefs or barrenn€r> 
of the mines which fupply the market with that metal, or by 
the quantity of labour which niulf be employed,) and confe- 
quently cf corn which mufl be confumed, in order to bring 
any particular quantity of nWer from the mine to the market. 
But the value ot Elver, though it iortietimes varies gTicatly 
from century to century, feldom varies much from year to 
year, but frequently continues the fame, or very nearly the 
lame, for half a century or a century together. Tlie ordinary 
or average money price of corn, therefore, may, during lo 
long a period, continue the fame or very nearly the fame 
too; and along with k the* money price of labour,; pro^ 
vided, at leak:, the fociety continues^ in other refpccis, rn me 
fame or nearly in the fame condition. In the mcatt time the 
temporary and occafional price of corn may frequently bt 
double, one year, of what it h-id been the year before, or fluc¬ 
tuate, for example, from five aiid twenty to fifty ihillinp the 
quarter. But when corn is at the latter price, not only the 
nominal, but the real value of a corn rent wdl be double ot 
what it is when lit the formet, or will command double the 
quantity cither of labour or of the greater part of other com., 
modkics *, the money price of labour, and along with it that 
of moil other things, continuing the fame during all thele 
fluduations. 


Labour, therefore, it appears evidently, is the only untver- 
fal, as well as the only accurate meafure of value, or the only 
ilandard by which we can compare the values ot diderent 
commodities at all times and at all placc:U JWc cannot elti- 
mate, it is allowed, the real value ot ditterent 
from centurv to century by the quantities of iilvcrwnich 
' were 
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were giy.^n for them. We cannot eflimate i.t from yea: 
year hy the quantities of corn. By the quantities of Jaboiir 
we can, with t]^c ^rcatejft accuracy, eftim.ate it both from 
century to century and from ye^r to year. From century to 
century, corn 13 a better meafure than filver, becawfe, from 
century to century, equal quantities of corn will command 
the fame quantity of labour more nearly tlian equal quantities 
of filver. From year to year, on the contrary, fiJver is a 
hett^ meafare than corn, becaufe equal quantities of it will 
more nearly command the fame quantity of labour. 



But though in eftablilhing perpetual rents, or even in Jet¬ 
ting very long leafes, it may be of ufc to diftinguifh between 
real and nommal price j it is of none in buying and felling, 
the more common and ordinary tranfaftions of human life. 


At the fame time and place the real and. the nominal 
price of all commodities are exa<Slly ii]|proportion to one 
another. The more or lefs money you get for any commo¬ 
dity, in the l^ondon market, for example, the more or lefs la¬ 
bour it will at that time and place enable you to purchafe or 
cQmrnand. At the fame time and place, therefore^ money is 
the exa£l: meafure of the real e.xchangeable value of all com¬ 
modities. It is fo, however, at the fame time axid place only. 


Thou gh at diftant places, there is no regular proportion 
between the real and the money price af commodities, yet the 
merchant who carries goods from the oqe to the other has 
nothing to confuler but their money price or the difference 
between the quantity of fdver for \yKich he buys them, and 
that for which he is Jikdy to fell them. Halt an ounce of 
filver at Canton In China may command a greater quantity 
both of labour and of the necefluries and conveniencies of life, 
than an ounce at London. A commodity, therefore, which 
fells for half an ounce of filver at Canton may there be really 
dearer, of more real importance to the man who poffefies it 
there, than a commodity which fells for an ounce at Lon¬ 
don is to the man who poilefles k at London. If a London 
merchant, however, can buy at Canton for half an ounce of 
filver, a commodity which he can afterwards fell at London 
for an ounce, he gains a hundred per cent, by the bargain, 
juft as much as if an ounce of filver was at I^ndon exacBy 
of the fame value as at Canton. It is of no importance to 
him that half an ounce of filver at Canton would have given 

him 
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the command of more hbour and of a greater quantity 
of the neceflaries and conveniencies of life than an ounce can 
do at London. An ounce at London will always give him the 
command of double the quantity of all thefc which half an 
ounce couldhave done there, and thisis precifely whathe wants. 


As it is the nominal or money price of goods, therefore, 
which finally determines the prudence or imprudence of alt 
purchafes and fales, and thereby regulates almoft the whole 
bufinefs of common life in which price is concerned, we can¬ 
not wonder that it lliould have been lb much more attended 
to than the real pricCr 


In fiich a work as this, however, it may fometifnes be of 
ufc to compare the different real values of a particular com¬ 
modity at different times and places, or the different degrees 
of power over the labour of other people which it may, upon 
different occafions, have given to thofe who pofielTed it. We 
mufl in this cafe compare, itot fo much the different quanti¬ 
ties of filver for which it was commonly fold, as the different 
quantities of labour which thofe different quantities of filver 
could have purchafed. But the current prices of labour at 
diflant times and places can fcarce ever be known with any 
degree of exaftnefs. Thofe of corn, though they have in few 
places been regularly recorded, are in general better known 
and have been more frequently taken notice of by hiftorians 
and other. Walters. We miift generally, therefore, content 
ourfelves with them, not as being alwayvS exatlly in the 
fame proportion as the current prices of labour,/but us being 
the neareft approximation which can commonly be had to 
that proportion. I fliall hereafter have occafion to make fe* 
veral comparifons of this kind. 


In theprogrefs of induilry, commercial nations have found 
it convenient to coin feveral different metals into money; 
gold for larger payments, filver for purchafes of moderate 
value, and copper or fomc other coarfe metal, for thofe of 
llill fmaller confideration. Tlicy have always, however, con- 
fidered one of thofe metals as more peculiarly the meafure 
of value than any of the other two; and this preference feems 
generally to have been given to the metal w'hich they happen¬ 
ed firfl to make ufe of as the inftnimcnt of commerce. Hav¬ 
ing once begun to ufe it as their (landard, which they mufl 
iiuve done wliesi they had no other money, they have gene¬ 
rally 
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rally continued to do fo even when the neceffity was notjg 


fame. 


The Romans arc faid to have had nothing but copper mo¬ 
ney till within five years before the firft Punic war*, when, 
they firft began to coin filver. Copper therefore, appears to 
have continued always the meafure of value in that repub- 
Ikk. At Rome all accounts appear to have been kept, and 
the value of all eftates to have been computed either in 
or in The As was always the denomination of a 

copper coin. The word Sejiertius fignifies two AJps 2 md a 
half. Though the therefore, was originally a fil^T 

coin, its value was ellimated in copper. At Rome, one 
owed a great deal of money, was laid to have a great deal oi 
other people's copper. 

The northern nations who eftabliftied themfelves upon 
the ruins of the Roman empire, feemtohavc had filver money 
from the lull beginning of their fcttlements, and not to have 
known either gold or copper coins for feveral ages thereafter. 
There were filver coins in England in the time of the Saxons j 
but there was little gold coined till the time of E(lw ard III. 
nor any copper till that of James I. of Great Britain. In 
England, therefore, and for the fame reafon, I belike, m all 
other modern nations of Europe, all accounts are kept, and 
the value of all goods and of all eftates is generally comptited 
ill filver * and when w^e mean to exprefs the amount of a per- 
fon's fortune, we feldom mention the number of guineas, 
but the number of pounds fterling which we fuppole would 
be given for it. 

Originally, In all countries, I believe, a legal tender 
of payment could be made only in the coin of tliat metal, 
which was peculiarly confidered as the ftandard or meafure 
of value. In England, gold was not confidered as a l^al 
fender for along time after it was coined into money. The 
proportion between the values of gold and filver money was 
not fixed by any public law or proclamation ; but was letc 
to be fettled bv the market. If a debtor ofiered payment in 
gold, the creditor might either rejedf fuch payment altogeth^, 
or accept of it at fuch a valuation of the gold as he and his 
debtor coiUd agree upon. Copper is not at prefent ^a^e^l 
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>rx, except in the change of the fmalkr filver coins. In 
J. 4 U 3 ftatc of things the diftinftion between the metal which 
was the ftandard, and that which was not the ftandard, was 
Something more than a nominal diftindion. 

In procefs of time, and as people became gradually more 
feunillar with the ufe of the difeent metals in coin, and con- 
(equently better acquainted with the proportion Ixtween their 
refpedlive values, it has in moft countries, I believe, been 
found convenient to afeertain this proportion, and to declare 
by a public law that a guinea, for example, of fnch a weight 
and fmeneHs, fhould exchange for one-anchtwenty (hillings, 
or be a legal tender for a debt of that amoujit. In this (late of 
things, and during the continuance of any one regulated pro¬ 
portion of this kind, the diftinaion between the metal which 
h the ilandard, and tlut which is not the ftanJard, become$ 
little i^orc than a nominal diftinaion. 

Tn confcquence of any change, however, in this regulated 
proportion, this diftinaion becomes, or at leaft feems to be- 
corae, foinething more than nominal again. If the regulated 
value of -ft guinea, for example, was either reduced to twenty, 
or raifed to two-and-twenty fltiil!lng$, ail accounts being kept 
and almoftall obligations W debt being expreifed in filver 
money, the greater part of payments could in either cate be 
made with the fame quantity of filver money as before; but 
would require very different quantities of gold money; a 
greater in the one cafe, and a fmaller in the other. Silver w'ould 
appear to be more invariable in its value than gold. Silver 
would appear to meafure the value of gold, and gold would 
not appear io meafure the value of (ilver- "^The value of gold 
would feem to depend upon tjie quantity of fiver which it 
wotald exchange for; and the value of filver would not feem 
to depend upon the quantity of gold which it would excliange 
for. This difference, howev^er, would he altogether owing 
to the cuftom of keeping accounts, and of expreffing the 
amount of all great and (mail films rather in filver than in 
gold monc]". One of Mr. Drummond’s iwtes for five-and- 
twenty or fifty guineas would, after an alteration ot this 
kind, be ftillpayaolc with five-and-tw'^enty or fifty guineas in 
the fame manner as before. It vi^ould, after fiich an altera¬ 
tion, be payable with the fame quantity of gold as before, but' 
with very different quantities of filver. In the payment of 
fucli a note, gold v/ouid appear to be more invariable in its 

value 
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value than filver. Cold would appear to mtafure the v; 
of filver, and filver would not appear to tneafure the value^^ 
gold. If the cuftom of keeping accounts, and of expreifing 
promiflory notes and other obligations for money in this man¬ 
ner, fhould ever become general, gold, and not filver, would 
be confidered as the metal which was peculiarly the liandard 
or meafure of value. 


In reality, during the continuance of any one regulated 
proportion between the t^fpeftive values oi the different me¬ 
tals in coin, the value of the mod precious metal regulates 
the v^lue of the whole coin. Twelve copper pence contain 
half a pound avoirdupois, of copper, of not the bell quality, 
which, before it is coined, is ieldom worth fevcnpcnce in fil¬ 
ver. But as hy the regulation twelve luch pence are ordered 
to exchange for a fliilling, the^ are in the market conlidcred 
as worth a Hulling, and a llnlling can at any time be had for 
tlieni. Even before the late reformation of the gold coin of 
Great Britain, the gold, that part of it at lead which circulat¬ 
ed in London and its neighbourhood, was iji general Icfs 
graded below its ftandard weight than the greater part of the 
filver. One-and-tweaty worn and defaced fiuilings, however, 
were confidered as equivalent to a guinea, which perhaps, in¬ 
deed, was worn and defaced too, but feldqm fo much fo, ITie 
l*4te regulations have brought the gold coin as near perhaps to 
its ftandard weight as it is poflible to bring the current cpin of 
any nation *, and the order, to receive no gold at the public 
offices but by vP'eight,is likely to preferve it fo as long as that 
order is enforce^!. The filver coin ftill continues in the fame 
worn and degraded ftate as before the reformation of the gold 
coin. In foe market, however, one-and-twenty Ihillings of 
this degraded filver coin are ftiil confidered as worth a gui¬ 
nea of this excellent gold coin. 


The reformation of the gold coin has evidently railed the 
value of the filver coin which can.be exchanged for it. 


In the Englilh mint a pound weight of gold is coined into 
forty-four guineas and a half, which, at one-and-twenty 
(hillings the guinea, is equal to forty-fix pounds fourteen 
(hillings and fiatpence. An ounce of fuchgold coin, therefore 
is worth 3/. 17/. loii in filver. In England no duty or feig- 
norage is paid upon the coinage, and he who carries a pound 
weight pr an ounce weight of Itaiidard gold bullion to the 

mint. 
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y^gets back a pound weight or an ounce weight of gold 
.. Coin, without any deduftion. Three pounds feventeen 
fhillings and ten-pence halfpenny an ounce, therefore is faid 
to be the mint price of gold in England, or the quantity of 

f old coin which the mint gives in return for (tandard gold 
■ullion. 


Before the reformation of the gold coin, the price of 
ftandard gold bullion in the market had for many years been 
upwards of 3/. i8r. fometimes 3/. 19/. and very frequently 
4/. an ounce; that fum, it is probable, in the worn and de¬ 
graded gold coin, feldom containing more than an ounce of 
Itandard gold. Since the reformation of the gold coin, the 
market price of ftandard gold bullion feldom exceeds 3/. i yr. -jd. 
an ounce. Before the reformation of the gold coin, the inar- 
ket price was always more or lefs above the mint price. Since 
that reformation, the market price has been conftantly below 
the mint price. But that market price is the fame whether it 
is paid in gold or in filver coin. The late reformation of the 
gold coin, therefore, has raifed not only the value of the gold 
coin, but likewife that of the filver coin in proportion to gold 
bullion, and probably too in proportion to all other commodi¬ 
ties; thotigh the price of the greater part of other commodi¬ 
ties being influenced by fo many other caufes, the rife in the 
value either of gold or filver coin in proportion to them, may 
not be fo diftina and fenfible. 


In the Englifli mint a pound weight of ftandard filver bul¬ 
lion is coined into ftxty-two (hillings, containing, in the fame 
manner, a pound weight of ftandard filver. Five (hillings 
and two-pence an ounce, therefore, is faid to be the mint price 
of filver in England, or the quantity of filver coin which the 
mint gives in return for ftandard filver bullion. Before the 
reformation of the gold coin, the market price of ftandard fil¬ 
ver bullion was, upon different occafions, five (hillings and 
four-pence, five-fhillings and (ive-pence, five (liillings and fix- 
pence, five {hillings and feven-pence, and very often five (hill¬ 
ings and eight-pence an ounce. Five (hillings and feven- 
pence, however, feems to have been the moft common price. 
Since the reformation of the gold coin, the market price of 
ftandard filver bullion has fallen occafionally to five fliillings 
and three-pence, five (hillings and four-peH<;e, and five (hill¬ 
ings and hve-pence- an ounce, which laft price it has fcarcc 
ever exceeded. Though the market price of filver bullion 

has 
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fallen confiderably fmce the reformation of the gold coin, 
it has not fallen fo low as the mint price. 


In the proportion between the different metals In the Eng- 
lifh coin, as copper is rated very much above its real value, 
fo filver is rated fomewhat below it. In the market of Eu¬ 
rope, in the French coin and in the Dutch coin, an ounce of 
fine gold exchanges for about fourteen ounces of fine filver. In 
the Englifh coin, it exchanges for about fifteen ounces, that 
is, for more filver than it is worth according to the common 
eflimation of Europe. But as the price of copper in bars is 
not, even in England raifed by the high price of copper in 
EngUihcoin,fo the price of filver in bullion is not funk by the 
low rate of filver in Englifh coin. Silver in bullion ftill pre- 
ferves its proper proportion to gold; for the fame reafon that 
copper in bars preferves its proper proportion to filver. 

Upon the reformation of the filver coin in the reign of 
William III. the price of filver bullion ftill continued to be 
fomewhat above the mint price. Mr. Locke imputed this 
high price to the permifhon of exporting filver bullion, and to 
the prohibition or exporting filver coin. This permiflion of 
exporting, he faid, rendered the demand for filver buUion 
greater than the demand for filver coin. But the number of 
people who want filver coin for the common ufes of buying 
and felling at home, is furely much greater than that of thofe 
who want filver bullion either for the ufe of exportation or 
for any other ufe. There fubfifts at prefent a like pcrmilEoti 
of exporting gold bullion, and a like prohibition of exporting 
gold coin; and yet the price of gold bullion has fallen below 
the mint price. But in the Englifh coin filver was then, in 
the fame manner as now, under-rated in proportion to gold ; 
and the gold coin (which at that time too was not fuppofed to 
require any reformation) regulated then, as well as now, the 
real value of the whole coin. As the reformation of the filver 
coin did not then reduce the priice of filver bullion to the 
mint price, it is not very probable that a like reformation will 
do fo now. 


Were the filver coin brought back as near to its ftandard 
weight as the gold, a guinea, it probable, would, according 
to the prefent proportion, exchange for more- filver in coin 
than it would purchafe in bullion. Tlic filver coin contain¬ 
ing its full ftandard weight, there would in this cafe be a pro¬ 
fit 
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^^eltipg it down, in order, firil, to fell the bullion for 
coin, artd afterw^ds to exchange this gold coin for filyer 
coin to be melted down in the fame manner. Some alteration 
in the prefent proportion feems to be the only method of pre¬ 
venting this inconvenicncy* 


The inconvcmeiicy perhaps would he left if filyer wasS rat¬ 
ed in the coin as much above its proper proportion to gold as 
it is at prefent rated below it ■, provided it was at the fame 
time enabled that filvex fliould not be a legal tender for more 
than the change of a giiinea 5 in the fame manner as copper 
is not a legal tender for more thiin the change of a ihilling. 
No creditor could in this cafe be cheated in oonfequence of 
the high valuation of fiiver In coin*, as no creditor can at pre¬ 
fent be cheated in confequence of the high valuation of cop¬ 
per. The bankers only would fuffer by this regulation. 
When a run comes upon them they fometimes endeavour 
to gain time by paying fa fixpences, and they would 
be precluded by this regulation from this difereditabje 
mctlioil of evading immediate payment. They would be 
obliged in confequence to keep at all times in tjieir coders a 
greater quantity of cafh than at prefent; and though this might 
no doubt be a confiderable incouveniency to them, it would 
at the fame time be a confiderable fecurity to their creditors. 

Three pounds fcvienteen fliilUngs and ten pence halfpenny 
(the mint price of gold) certainly does not contain, even in our 
prefent; excellent gold coin, more thi^n an ounce of ftandard 
gold, and it may be thought, therefore, iltould not purchafe 
moreftandard bulliQu. But gold in coin is more convenient 
than gold in bullion, and though, in England, the coinage is 
free, yet the gold >vhich Is carried in bulhon to the mint, can 
feldom be returned in coin tp the owner till after a delay of fe- 
veral weeks. In the prefent burry of the mint, it could not 
be returned til) after a delay of feveral months. This delay 
is et]uiyalent to a fmall duty, and renders gold in cpin fomc- 
what more valuable than an equal quantity of gold in bullion. 
If in the Engllib coin filver was rated according to its proper 
proportion to gold, the price of filver bullion wmuld probably 
fail below the mint price even without any reformation of the 
filver coin; the value even of the prefent worn and de¬ 
faced filver coin being regulated by the value of the excellent 
gold coin for which it can be changed. 
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A SMALL fetgnorage or duty upon the coinage of both gold 
and lilver would probably increafe ftill move the fuperiority of 
thofe metals in coin above an equal quantity of either 6 f them 
in bullion* The coinage would in this calc increafe the 
lue of the metal coined in proportion to the extern; of . this 
Jmall duty; for the fame reafon that the fafhion incrcafes the 
value of plate in proportion to the price cf that faHiion. The 
fuperiority of coin above builion would prevent the melting 
down of the coin, and would difcoiirage its exportation. If 
upon any pubhe exigency it fhould become neceffary to 
pbrt the coin, the greater part of it woul 4 foon feturn again 
of its own accord. Abroad it coufd fell only for its weight in 
bullion. At home it would buy more than that weight. 
There would be a profit, therefore, in bringing it home agiin. 
Ill France afeignorage of about eight per cent, isirnpofed upon 
the coinage, and the F’rencb coin, when exportaf, is faid to 
return home again of its own accord. 



Ti-rt occaftonal fluctuations in the market price of gold and 
filvcr bullion ariie from the. fame caufes as the Tike fluftuations 
in that of all other commodities. "^I'he frequent Jofs of thofe 
metals from various accidents by fea and by land, the conti¬ 
nual wafteof them in gliding amt plating, in lace and cmbi-oi- 
dory, in the wear and tear of coin, and in that of plate ; re¬ 
quire, in all countries which poflefs no mines of their own, a 
conjriniuil importation, in order to repair this lofs and fhis 
waftc* 'fhe merchant importers, like all other merchants, we 
may believe, endeavour, as well as they can, to iuit'their oc- 
cafional importations to wliat, they judge, is likely to be the 
immediate demand. With all their attention, however, they 
fometlnics over-do the bufiiicfs, and fometimes uiideMo it. 
When they Import more bullion than is wanted, fathel' than 
incur the rifk and trouble of exporting it again, they arc 
fometimes willing to fell a part of it for fomething lefs than 
the ordinary or, average price. When, on the other hand, 
they import led than is wanted, they get fomething more 
than this price. I 5 ut when, under all Uiofe occafional fluc¬ 
tuations, the market price either of gold or filvcr bullion con¬ 
tinues for feveral years together fteadily and conftantly, either 
more or lefs above, or more or Icfa below the mint price; 
we may be a/Tured that this ftcady and conftant, cither fuperi- 
ority or inferiority of price, is the eirecl of fomething in the 
date of the coin, which, at that time, renders a certain quan¬ 
tity of coin either of more value or of Icfs value than the 
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^ ^fe quantity of bullion which it ought to contain. The 
:onftancy and (leadiiiefs of the eflett, fuppolesa proportiona¬ 
ble conftancy and fteadinefs in the caufe. 

_ The money of any particular country is, at any particular 
time and place, more or lefs an accurate meafiire of value ac¬ 
cording as the current coin is more or lefs exadly agreeable 
to its ftandard, or contains more or lefs exaflly the precifc 
quantity of pure gold or pure filver which it ought to contain. 
If in England, for example, forty-four guineas and a half con¬ 
tained exactly a pound weight of ftandard gold, or eleven oun¬ 
ces of fine gold and one ounce of alloy, the gold coin of 
England would be as accurate a meafure of the a£tual value 
of goods at any particular time and place as the nature of the 
thing vyould admit. But if, by rubbing and wearing, forty- 
four guineas and a half generally contain lefs than a pound 
weight of ftandard gold; the diminution, however, being 
greater in fome pieces than in others; the meafure of value 
comes to be liable to the fame fort of uncertainty to which all 
other weights and meafures are commonly expofed. As it 
rarely happens that -thefe are exactly agreeable to their ftand¬ 
ard, the merchant adjufts the price of his goods, as well as he 
can, not to what thofe weights and meafures ought to be, but 
to what, upon an average, he finds by e.xpcrience they adual- 
ly are. In confequence of a like diforder in the coin the price 
of goods comes, in the fame manner, to be adjufted, not to 
the quantity of pure gold or filver which the coin ought to 
contain, b,ut to that which, upon an average, it is found by 
experienccj it aftually does contain. 


Bt the money-price of goo<ls, it is to be obferved, I under- 
ftand always the quantity of pure gold or filver for which 
they are fold, without any regard to the denomination of the 
coin. Six ftiillings and eight-pence, for example, in the time 
of Edward I,, I confider as the fame money-price with a 
pound fterling in the prefent times; becaufe it contained, as 
nearly as we can judge, the fame quantity of pure filver. 
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CHAP. VL 


Of the component Parts of the Price of Commodities* 

T N that early and rude Ibte of fociety which precedes both 
the accumulation of flock and the appropriation of land, the 
proportion betweerv the quantities of labour necellitry for ai> 
cjuiririg different obje£ls feenis to be the only citcumilance 
which can afford any rule for exchanging them for one ano¬ 
ther. If among a nation of hunters, for example, it ufually 
cofts twice the labour to kill a beaver which it does to kill a 
deer, oiid beaver Ihould naturally exchange for or be worth 
two deer. It is natural that what is usually the produce of 
two days or two hours labour, ihould be worth double of 
what is ufually the produce of one day’s or one Irour’a 
labour. 

If the one fpecies of labour Ihould be more fevere than 
the other, feme allowance will naturally be made for this fu- 
perior hardfliip; and the produce of one hour’s labour in tlie 
one way may frequently exchange for that of two hours la¬ 
bour in the other. 

Or if the one fpecies of labour requires an uncommon de¬ 
gree of dexterity and ingenuity, the elleeni which men have 
for fuch talents, will naturally give a value to their produce, 
fuperior to what would be due to the time employed about it. 
Such talents can feldom l>e acquired but in confequence of 
long application, and the fuperior value of their produce may 
frequently be no more than a reafonable compenfation for 
the time and labour which muft be fpetit in acquiring them. 
In the advanced Hate of fociety, allowances of this kind, for 
fuperior hardlhip and fuperior Ikill, are commonly made in 
the W'agcs of labour \ and fomething of the fame kind mufi 
probably have taken place in its earlieft and ludell: 
period. 
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this (late of things, the whole produce of labour be¬ 
ings to the labourer; and the quantity of labour commonly 
employed in acquiring or producing any commodity, is the 
only circumftance which can regulate the quantity of labour 
•which it ought commonly to purchafe, command 
change for. 


As foon as (lock has accumulated in the hands of particu¬ 
lar perfons, forte of them will naturally employ it in fetting 
to work induftrious people, whom they will fupply with ma¬ 
terials and fubfillence, in order to make a profit by the fate 
of their work, or by what their labour adds to the valud of 
the materials. In exchanging the cortplete maiiufa6lure eb 
ther for money, for labour, or for other goods, orer and 
above what may be fufficient to pay the price of the materials, 
and the wages of the workmen, fomething mull be given for 
the profits of the undertaker of the work who hazards his 
(lock in this adventure, -'^rhe value which the ■workmen add 
to the materials; therefore, refolves itfelf in this cafe into two 
parts, of which the one pays their wages, the other the pro¬ 
fits of their employer upon the whole flock of materials and 
wages wdiich he .advanced. He could have no intereft to 
employ them, unlefs he expeifled from the fale of their work 
fomething more than what was fufficient to replace his flock 
to him -, and he could have no intercll to employ a great 
flock rathcr than a fmall one, unlefs his profits were to bear 
forte proportion to the extent of his flock. 

The profits of flock, it may perhaps be thought, are only 
a different name for the wages of a particular fort of labour, 
the labour of infpeaion and direaion. They are,, however, 
altogether different, are regujated by ^uite different princi¬ 
ples, and bear no proportion to the quantity, the hardfhip, 
Or the ingenuity of this fuppofed labour of inlpcdlion and di- 
re£lion. They are regulated altogether by the value of the 
flock employed^ and are greater or fmaller in proportion to 
the extent of this (lock. Let us fuppofe, for example, that 
in fomc particular place, where the common annual profits 
of manufaiHuring ilock are ten per cent, there are two differ¬ 
ent m;mufa£lureg, in each of w-hich twenty workmen arc 
employed at the rate of fifteen pounds a year each, or at the 
expence of three hundred a year in each manufaclory. Let 
us fuppofc too, that the coarfe materials annually wrought up 
in the one coil only ff -'m hundred pounds, while the finer 
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'niaterials in the other coft feven thpufand. The capital a’ 
naally employed in the one will In this cafe amount only to 
one thoufaiicl pounds; whereas that employed in the other 
will amount to feven thoufand three hundred pounds. At 
the rate of ten per cent, therefore, the undertaker of the one 
will expedt an yearly profit of about one hundred pounds 
only ; while that of the other wall expe£l about feven hun¬ 
dred and thirty pounds. But though their profits arc fo very 
different, their labour of infpedlion and diredlion may be ei¬ 
ther altogether or very nearly the fame. In many great works, 
almoll the M^hole labour of this kind is committed to fome 
principal clerk. His wages properly exprefs the value of this 
labour of Infpedfion and diredlion. Though in fettling them 
fome regard is had commonly, not only to his labour and 
fkill, but to the truft which is repofed in him, yet they never 
bear any regular proportion to the capital of which he over¬ 
fees the management; and the owner of this capital, though 
he is thus dilcharged of almoft all labour, ftill expedls that 
his profits Ihould bear a regular proportion to his capital. In 
the price of commodities, therefore, the profits of ftock con- 
ftitutc a component part altogether different from the wages 
of labour, and regulated by quite different principles. 

In this ftate of things, the whole produce of labour does 
not always belong to the labourer. He muff: in moft cafes 
ihare it with the owner of the flock which employs him. 
Neither is the quantity of labour commonly employed in ac¬ 
quiring or producing any commodity, the only circumftancc 
which can regulate the quantity which it ought commonly to 
purchafe, command, or exchange for. An additional quan¬ 
tity, it is evident, muff be due for the profits of the ftock 
which advanced the w^ages and furniflied the materials of that 
labour. 


As. foon as the land of any country has all become private 
property, the landlords, like all other men, love to reap 
where they never fowed, and demand a rent even for its na¬ 
tural produce. The wood of the foreft, the grafs of the field, 
and all the natural fruits of the earth, which, v/hen land was 
in common, coft the labourer only the trouble of gathering 
them, come, even to him, to have an additional price fixed 
upon them. He muft then pay for the licence to gather 
them; and muft give up to tiie landlord a portion of what 
his labour either coUecls or produces. This portion, or, 
VoL. 1. E what 
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what comes to the fame thing, the price of this portion, con- 
ftitutes the rent of land, and in the price of the greater part 
of commodities makes a third component part. 

The real value of all the different component parts of 
price, it muft be obferved, is meafured by the quantity of la¬ 
bour which they can, each of them, purchafe or command. 
Labour meafures the value not only of that part of price 
which refolves itfelf into labour, but of that which refolves 
itfclf into rent, and of that which refolves itfelf into profit. 

In every fociety the price of every commodity finally re¬ 
folves itfelf into fome one or other, or all of thofe three parts ^ 
and in every improved fociety, all the three enter more or lefs, 
as component parts, into the price of the far greater part of 
commodities. 


In the price of corn, for example, one part pays the rent 
of the landlord, another pays the wages or maintenance of 
the labourers and labouring cattle employed in producing it, 
and the third pays the profit of the farmer. Thefe three 
parts feem either immediately or ultimately to make up the 
whole price of corn. A fourth part, it may perhaps be 
thought, is neceflary for replacing the ftock of the farmer, or 
for compenfating the wear and tear of his labouring cattle, 
and other inftrnmeiits of hufbandry. But it muft be confi- 
dered that the price of any inftrument of hulbandry, fuch as 
a labouring horfe, is itfeli made tip of the fame three parts; 
the rent of the land upon which he is reared, the labour of 
tending and rearing him, and the profits of the farmer who 
advances both the rent of this land, and the wages of this la¬ 
bour. Though the price of the corn, therefore, may pay 
the price as well as the maintenance of the horfe, the 
whole price ftill refolves itfelf cither immediately or 
ultimately into the fame three parts of rent, labour and 
profit. 


In the price of flour or meal, we muft add to the price of 
the corn, the profits of the miller, and the wages of his fer- 
vants; in the price of bread, the profits of the baker, and the 
wages of his fervants j and in the price of both, the labour of 
tranfporting the corn from the houfe of the farmer to that of, 
the miller, and from that of the miller to that of the baker, 

together 
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together with the profits of thofe who advance the w'ages of 
that labour. 


The price of flax refolves itfelf into the fame three parts as 
that of corn. In the price of linen we muft add to this price 
the wages of the flax-dreffer, of the fpinner, of the weaver, 
of the bleacher, &c. together with the profits of their rcfpcc- 
tive employers. 

As any particular commodity comes to be more manufac¬ 
tured, that part of the price which refolves itfelf into wages 
and profit, comes to be greater in proportion to that which 
refolves itfelf into rent. In the progreis of the manufafture, 
not only the number of profits increafe, but every fubfequent 
profit is greater than the foregoing; becaufe the capital from 
which it is derived muft always be greater. The capital 
which employs the viTavers, for example, muft be greater 
than that which employs the fpinners; becaufe it not only re¬ 
places that capital wdth its profits, but pays, befides, the 
wages of the weavers 5 and the profits muft alw^ays bear fome 
proportion to the capital. 

In the moft improved focleties, however, there are always 
a few commodities of which the price refolves itfelf into two 
parts only, the wages of labour, and the profits of ftock ; 
and a ftill fmaller number in which it coniifts altogether in 
the wages of labour. In the price of fea-filh, for example, 
one part pays the labour of the fiftiermen, and the other the 
profits of the capital employed in the fiOiery. Rent very fel- 
dom makes any part of it, though it does fonietimes, as I 
Ihall fhew' hereafter. It is otherwife, at leaft through the 
greater part of Europe, in river fifheries, A falmon fifhery 
pays a rent, and rent, though it cannot well be called the 
rent of land, makes a part of the price of a falmon as well 
wages and profit. In fome parts of Scotland a few poor peo¬ 
ple make a trade of gathering, along the fea-fliore, thofe little 
variegated ftones commonly known by the name of Scotch 
pebbles. The price which is paid to them by the ftone-cutter 
is altogether the wages of their labour ^ neither rent nor pro¬ 
fit make any part of it. 


But the whole price of any commodity muft ftill finally 
refolve itfelf into feme one or other, or all of thofe three 
parts j as whate\'er part of it remains after paying the rent of 
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land, and the price of the whole labour employed in 
manufa6furing, and bringing it to market, mufl ne-^ 
be'profit to fomebody. 


As the price or exchangeable value of every particular 
commodity, taken feparatcly, refolvcs itfelf into fomfe one or 
other or all of thofe three parts; fo that of all the commodi¬ 
ties which compofe the whole annual produce of the labour of 
every country, taken complexly, mull: refolve itfelf into the 
fame three parts, and be parcelled out among different inha¬ 
bitants of the country, either as the wages of their labour, the 
profits of their flock, or the rent of their land. The whole 
of what is annually either colledled or produced by the labour 
of every fociety, or what comes to the fame thing, the whole 
price ‘of it, is in this manner originally diflributed among 
fome of its different members. Wages, profit, and rent, are 
the three original fources of all revenue as well as of all ex¬ 
changeable value. All other revenue is ultimately derived 
from fome one or other of thefe. 

Whoever derives his revenue from a fund which is.hia 
own, mufl draw it either from his labour, from his flock, or 
from his land. The revenue derived from labour is called 
wages. That derived from flock, by the perfon who ma¬ 
nages or employs it, is called profit. That derived from it 
by the perfon who does not employ it himfelf, but lends it to 
another, is called the intereft or the ufe of money. It is the 
compenfation which the borrower pays to the lender, for the 
profit which he has an opportunity of making by the ufe of 
the money. Part of that profit naturally belongs to the bor¬ 
rower, who runs the rifk and takes the trouble of employing 
it j and part to the lender, who affords him the opportunity 
of making this profit. The intereft of money is always a de¬ 
rivative revenue, w'hich, if it is not paid from the profit 
which is'made by the ufe of the money, mufl be paid from 
feme other fource of re%^enue, unlefs perhaps the borrower is 
a fpendthrift, 'who contrafls a fecond debt in order to pay the 
intereft of the firll. The revenue which proceeds altogether 
from land, is called rent, and belongs to the landlord. 'Qie 
revenue of the farmer is derived partly from his labour, and 
partly from his flock. To him, land is only the inftrument 
which enables him to earn the wages of this labour, and to 
make the profits of this ftock. All taxes, and all the revenue 
which is founded upon them, all falaries, penfions, and an¬ 
nuities 
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nuities of every kind, are ultimately derived from fome one 
or other of thofe three original fources of revenue, and are 
paid either immediately or mediately from the wages of la¬ 
bour, the profits qf flock, or the rent of land. 

When thofe three different forts of revenue belong to dif¬ 
ferent perfons, they are readily diflinguilhed ; but when they 
belong to the fame they are fometimes confounded with one 
another, at lead in common language. 

A GENTLEMAN who farmsS a part of his own eflate, after 
paying the expence of cultivation, fliould gain both the rent 
of the landlord and the profit of the farmer. He is apt to 
denominate, however, his M^hole gain, profit, and thus con¬ 
founds rent with profit, at lead in common language. The 
greater part of our North American and Wed Indian plant¬ 
ers are in this fituation. They farm, the greater part of them, 
their own edates, and accordingly we feldom hear of the rent 
of a plantation, but frequently of its profit. 

Common farmers feldom employ any overfeer to dire£l 
the general operations of the farm. They generally too work 
a good deal witli their own hands, as ploughmen, harrow- 
ers, What remains of the crop after paying the rent, 

therefore, fhould not only replace to them their dock em¬ 
ployed in cultivation, together with its ordinary profits, but 
pay them the wages which are due to them, both as labour¬ 
ers and overfeers. Whatever remains, however, after pay¬ 
ing the rent and keeping up the flock, is called profit. But 
wages evidently make a part of it. The farmer, by faving 
thefe wages, mufl necedarily gain them. Wages, therefore, 
are in this cafe confounded with profit. 

An independent manufa£lurer, who has dock enough both 
to purchafe materials, and to maintain himfelf till he can 
carry his work to market, fliould gain both the wages of a 
journeyman who works under a mafler, and the profit which 
that mader makes by the falc of the journeyman\s work. 
His whole gains, however, are commonly called profit, and 
wages are, in this cafe too, confounded with profit. 

A GARDENER who Cultivates his own garden with his 
own hands, unites in his own perfon the three different cha- 
raders, of landlord, farmer, and labourer. His produce, 
therefore, fhould pay him the rent of the fird, the profit of 
the fecond, and the wages of the third. The whole, how- 
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is commonly confidered ar> the earnings of his labour, 
rent and profit are, in this cafe, confounded with wages. 


As in a civilized country there are but few commodities of 
which the exchangeable value arifes from labour only, rent 
and profit contributing largely to that of the far greater part 
of them, fo the annual produce of its labour will always be 
fufficient to purchafeor command a much greater quantity of 
labour than what was employed in raifing, preparing, and 
bringing that produce to market. If the fociety was annually 
to employ all the labour which it can annually purchafe, as 
the quantity of labour would increafe greatly every year, fo 
the produce of every fucceeding year would be of vaftly great¬ 
er value than that of the foregoing. But there is no country 
in which the whole annual produce is employed in maintaining 
the induflrious. The idle every where confume a great part 
of it; and according to the different proportions in which it is 
annually divided between thofe two different orders of people, 
its ordinary or average value mufl either annually increafe or 
diminilh, or continue the fame from one to another. 
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CHAP. VIL 


OJ the natural and market Price of Commodities, 

TTHERE is in every fociety or neighbourhood an ordi¬ 
nary or average rate both of wages and profit in every differ¬ 
ent employment of labour and flock. This rate is nalurally 
regulated, as I fhall fhow hereafter, partly by the general 
circumflances of the fociety, their riches or poverty, their 
advancing, flationary, or declining condition j and partly by 
the particular nature of each employment. 

There is likewife in every fociety or neighhou^liood an 
ordinary or average rate of rent, which is regulated too, as I 
fhall fhow hereafter, partly by the general circumflances of 
the fociety or neighbourhood in which the land is fituated, 
and partly by the natural or improved fertility of the 


land. 


These ordinary or average rates may be called the natural 
rates of wages, profit, and rent, at the time and place in which 
they commonly prevail. 

When the price of any commodity is neither more nor 
lefs than what is fufficient to pay the rent of the land, the 
wages of the labour, and the profits of the flock employed in 
raifing, preparing, and bringing it to market, according to 
their natural rates, the commodity is then fold for what may 
be called its natural price. 

The commodity is then fold precifely for what it is worth, 
or for what it really cofls the perfon who brings it to market; 
for though in common language what is called the prime cofl 
of any commodity does not comprehend the profit of the per¬ 
fon who is to fell it again, yet if he fells it at a price which 
does not allow him the ordinary rate of profit in his neigh¬ 
bourhood, he is evidently a lofer by the trade; fince by em- 
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ing bis flock in fome other way he might have made that 
profit- His profit, befides, is his revenue, the proper fund 
of his fuhiiftence. As, while he is preparing and bringing 
the goods to market, be advances to his workmen their wages, 
or their fubliflencc; fo he advances to himfclf, in the fiimc 
manner, liis own fubfiftencc, which is generaUy fuitable to 
the profit which he may reafonably expedh from the fale of 
his goods* Uniefs they yield him this profit, therefore, they 
do not repay him what they may very properly be faid to have 
reaHy coil him. 


Though the price, therefore, whicli leavcsS him this pro¬ 
fit, is not always the lowed at which a dealer may fonietimes 
fell his goods, it is the lowed at which he is likely to fell 
them for any confiderable time; at lead where there is per- 
feci liberty, or where he may change his trade as often as he 
pleafes. 


The adlual price at which any commodity is commonly 
fold is called its market price. It may either be above, or be¬ 
low, or exaftly the fame with its natural price. 

The market price of every particular commodity ivS regu¬ 
lated by the proportion between the quantity which is adlually 
brought to market, and the demand of thole who are willing 
to pay the natural price of the commodity, or the whole va¬ 
lue or the rent, labour, and profit, which mud he paid in or¬ 
der to bring it .thither. Such people may be called the efiec- 
tual clemanders, and their demand the efFecliial demand; 
fince it maybe fufiicient to efiedluate the bringing of the 
commoviity to market. It is difierent from the abfolute de¬ 
mand. A very poor man may be fiiid in fome fenfe to have 
a demand for a coach and fix; he might like to have it; but 
his demand is not an effectual demand, as the commodity can 
never be brought to market in order to fatisfy it. 


When the quantity of any commodity which is brought 
to market, falls fhort of the effc^lual demand, all thofe who 
are willing to pay the whole value of the rein, wages, and 
profit, which mud be paid in order to bring it thither, can¬ 
not be fupplied with the quantity which they want. Rather 
than w’ant it altogether, fome or them wall be willing to give 
more. A competition will immediately begin among them, 
and the market price v/ill rife more or lefs above the natural 
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price, according as either tlie greatneis of the deficiency, or 
the wealth and wanton luxury of the competitors, happen to 
animate more or lefs the eagernefs of the competition. 
Among competitors of equal wealth and luxury the fame de¬ 
ficiency will^ generally occafion a more or lefs eager competi¬ 
tion, according as the acquifition of the commodity happens 
to be of more or lefs importance to them. Hence the exorbi¬ 
tant price of the necelTaries of life during the blockade of a 
town or in a famine. 


*8L 


When the quantity brought to market exceeds the effec¬ 
tual demand, it cannot be all fold to thofe who are willing to 
pay the whole value of the rent, wages and profit, which 
nmfl be paid in order to bring it thither. Some part muft be 
fold to thofe who are willing to pay lefs, and the low price 
which they give for it mull reduce the price of the whole. 
The market price will fink more or lefs below the natural 
price, according as the greatnefs of the excefs increafes more 
or lefs the competition of the fellers, or according as it hap¬ 
pens to be more or lefs important to them to get immediately 
rid of the commodity. The fame excefs in the importation 
of peri {liable, will occafion a much greater competition than 
in that of durable commodities; in the importation of oranges, 
for example, than in that of old iron. 

AVhen the quantity brought to market is juft fufficient to 
fupply the efle6lual demand and no more, the market price 
naturally comes to be either exa6lly, or as nearly as can be 
judged of, the fame with the natural price. The whole quan¬ 
tity upon hand can be difpofed of for this price, and cannot 
be difpofed of for more. The competition of the dilTerent deal¬ 
ers obliges them all to accept of this price, but does not oblige 
them to accept of lefs. 


The quantity of every commodity brought to market na¬ 
turally fuits itfelf to the efFe£lual demand, ft is the intereft 
of all thofe who employ their land, labour, or ftock, in bring¬ 
ing any commodity to market, that the quantity never fhould 
exceed the effedlual demand; and it is the intereft of all other- 
people that it never fhould fall fhort of that demand. 

If at any time it exceeds the efre£lual demand, fome of 
the component parts of its price muft be paid beldw their na¬ 
tural rate. If it is rent, the intereft of the landlords will 
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mediately prompt them to withdraw a part of their land 
nd if it is wages or profit, the intereft of the labourers in 
the one cafe, and of their employers in the other, will prompt 
them to withdraw a part of their labour or flock from tlm. 
employment. The quantity brought to market will foon be 
no more than fufEcient to fupply the efie^hial demand. All 
the different parts of its price will rife to their natural rate, 
and the whole price to its natural price. 

If, on the contrary, the quantity brought to market fhould 
at apy time fall Ihort of the effetlual <^mand, feme of tht, 
component parts of its price muft rife above their natur^J 
rate. If it is rent, the intereft of all other landlords will na¬ 
turally prompt them to prepare more land for the raifing of 
this commodity •, if it is wages or profit, the intereft oi a}l 
other labourers and dealers will foqn prompt them to employ 
more labour and flock in preparing and bringing it to ma: • 
ket. The quantity brought thither will foon be fufHcient to 
fupply the effeilual demand. AH the different parts of its 
price will foon fmk to their natural rate, jmd the whole price 
to its natural price. 

The natural price, therefore, is, as it wxre, the central 
price, to which the prices of all commodities are c6ntinualiy 
gravitating- Different accidents may fometirttes keep them 
fufpended a good deal "above it, and fometimes force them 
down even fomewhat below it. But whatever may be the oh- 
flacles w’hich hinder them from fettling in this center of 
repofe and continuance, they are conftantly tending to- 
wai-ds it. 

The whole quantity of induftry annually employed in or¬ 
der to bring any commodity to market, naturally fuits itfcif 
in this manner to the effe£lual demand. It naturally aims as 
bringing always that precife quantity thither which n , ; 
be fufticient to fupply, and no more than fupply, that 
mand- 

But in feme employments the fame quantity of induOi v 
will in different years produce very different quantities of 
commodities; while in others it will produce always the 
fame, or very nearly the fame. The fame number of labour¬ 
ers in hufbandry will, in different years, produce very diftei- 
ent quantities of corn, wine, oil, hops, &c. But tne fiunc 
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umber of fpinners and weavers will every year produce the 
fame or very nearly the fame quantity of linen and woollen 
cloth. It is only the average produce of the one fpecies of 
induilry which can be fuited in any refpecl to the efFedlual 
demand; and as its actual produce is frequently much great¬ 
er and frequently much lefs than its average produce, the 
quantity of the commodities brought to market will fome^ 
times exceed a good deal, and fometimes fall fhort a good 
deal of the effedual demand. Even though that demand 
therefore fhould continue always the fame, their market price 
will be liable to great fluftuations, will fometimes fall a good 
deal below, and fometimes rife a good deal above their natu¬ 
ral price. In the other fpecies of induilry, the produce of 
equal quantities of labour being always the fame or very near¬ 
ly the fame, it can be more exa£lly fuited to the efFe6lual de¬ 
mand. While that demand continues the fame, therefore, 
the market price of the commodities is likely to do fo too, and 
to be either altogether, or as nearly as can be judged of, the 
fame with the natural price. That the price of linen and 
woollen cloth is liable neither to fuch frequent nor to fuch 
great variations as the price of corn, every man’s experience 
will inform him. The price of the one fpecies of commodi¬ 
ties varies only with the variations in the demand: That of 
the other varies, not only with the variations in the demand, 
but with the much greater and more frequent variations in 
the quantity of what is brought to market in order to fupply 
that demand. 


Sl 


The occafional and temporary fiu6luatIons in the market 
price of any commodity fall chiefly upon thofe parts of its 
price w’hich refolve themfelves into wages and profit. That 
part which refolvcs itfelf into rent is lefs affedled by them. 
A rent certain in money is not in the lead affe^led by them 
either in its rate or in its value. A rent which confifhs either 
in a certain proportion or in a certain quantity of the rude 
produce, is no doubt afFe6led in its yearly value by all the oc¬ 
cafional and temporary flu6lnations in the market price of 
that rude produce: but it is feldom afTefled by them in its 
yearly rate. In fettling the terms of the leafe, the landlord 
and farmer endeavour, according to their heft judgment, to 
adjuft that rate, not to the temporary and occafional, but to 
the average and ordinary price of the produce. 

Such 
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, UCH fluduations afFe£l both the value and the rate either 
wages or of profit, according as the market happens to be 
cither over-fttx^ked or under-ftocked with cofiimodities or with 
labour j with work done, or with work to be done. A pul> 
Be mounring raifes the price of black cloth (with which the 
market is almoft alwa^^s under-ftocked upon fuch occalionvS), 
and augments the profits of the merchants who poflefs any 
confidebble quantity of it. It has no efTefl upon the wages 
of the weavers. The market is under-ftocked with commo¬ 
dities, not with labour *, with work done, not with work to 
be done. It raifes the wages of journeymen taylors. The 
market is here under-ftocked with labour. There is an ef- 
fc<^liial demand for more labour, for more work to be done 
than can be had. It finks the price of coloured fdks and 
cloths, and thereby reduces the profits of the merchants who 
have any confidcrahle quantity of them upon hand. It finks 
too the wages of the workfhen employed in preparing fuch 
commodities, for which all demand is flopped for fix months, 
perhaps for a twelvemonth. The market is here over-flocked 
both with commodities and with labour. 

But though the market price of every particular commo¬ 
dity is. in this manner continually gravitating, if one may fay 
fo, towards the natural price, yet fometimes particular acci¬ 
dents, fometimes natural caufes, and fometimes particular re¬ 
gulations of police, may, in many CommoditiCsS, keep up the 
market price, for a long time together, a good deal above the 
natural price. 

When by an increafe in the effe£lual demand, the market 
price of fome particular commodity happens to rife a good 
deal alK>ve the natural price, thofe who employ their ftocks 
in fnpplying that market are generally careful to conceal this 
change. If if was commonly known, their great profit would 
tempt fo many new rivals to employ their ftocks in the fame 
way, that, the effci^ilual demand ocing fidly fupplied, the 
market price woukl foon be reduced to the natural price, and 
perhaps for fome time even below it. If the market is at a 
great diftance from the refidence of thofe w^ho fupply it, 
they may fometimes be able to keep the fecret for fevera! 
years together, ami may fo long enjoy their extraordinary 
profits without any new rivals. Secrets of this kind, how¬ 
ever, it mult be acknowledged, can feldom be long kept; and 
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/- /the extraordinary profit can laft very little longer than they 
kept. 



Secrets m manufaaures are capable of being longer 
kept than fecrets in trade. A dyer who has found the means 
of producing a particular colour with materials which coft 
only half the price of thofe commonly made ufe of, may, 
with good management, enjoy the advantage of his difcovery 
as long as he lives, and even leave it as a legacy to his poflc- 
rity. His extraordinary gains arife from the high price which 
is paid for his private labour. They properly confift in the 
high wages of that labour. But as^they are repeated upon 
every part of his ftock, and as their whole amount bears, 
upon that account, a regular proportion to it, they are com¬ 
monly confidered as extraordinary profits of flock. 


Such enhancements of the market price are evidently the 
efFe£ls of particular accidents, of which, however, the opera¬ 
tion may fometimes laft for many years together. 


Some natural producllons require fucb a fingularity of 
foil and fituation, that all the land in a great country which 
is fit for producing them, may not be fufiicient to fupply the 
effediial demand. The whole quantity brought to market, 
therefore, may be difpofed of to thofe who are willing to give 
more than what is fufficieiit to pay the rent of the land which 
produced them, together with the wages of the labour, and 
the profits of the ftock which were employed in preparing 
and bringing them to market, according to their natural rate^ 
Such commodities may continue for whole centuries together 
to be fold at this high price; and that part of it which refolves 
itfelf into the rent of land is in this cafe the part which is ge¬ 
nerally paid above its natural rate. The rent of the l^d 
which affords fuch fingular and efteemed produ£lions, like 
the rent of fome vineyards in France of a peculiarly happy 
foil and fituation, bears no regular proportion to the rent of 
other equally fertile and equally well-cultivated land in its 
neighbourhood. The wages of the labour and the profits of 
the ftock employed in bringing fuch commodities to market, 
on the contrary, are feldom out of their natural proportion to 
thofe of the other employments of labour tind ftock in their 
neighbourhoood. 
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"acli enhancements of the market price are evidently the 
effeft of natural caufes which may hinder the efFe<[;fuaI de¬ 
mand from ever being fully fupplied, and which may conti¬ 
nue^ therefore, to operate for ever. 

I 

A MONOPOLY granted either to an individual or to a trad¬ 
ing company has the fame efFefl: as a fecret in trade or manu¬ 
factures. The monopolifts, by keeping the market conftant- 
iy under-ftocked, by never fully fupplying the effectual de¬ 
mand, fell their commodities much above the natural price, 
and raife their emoluments, whether they confift in wages or 
profit, greatly above their natural rate. 

The price of monopoly is upon every occafion the higheft 
which can be got. The natural price, or the price of free 
competition, on the coi\trary, is the lowcft which can be 
taken^ not upon every occafion, indeed, but for any confidera- 
ble time together. The one is upon every occafion the high¬ 
eft: which can be fqueezed out of the buyers, or which, it is 
fuppofed, they will confent to give : The other is the lowell 
which the fellers can commonly afford to take, and at the fame 
time continue their bufinefs. 


The exclufive privileges of corporations, ftatutes of ap- 
prenticefhip, and all thofe laws which reftrain, in particular 
employments, the competition to a fmaller number than 
might otherwife go into them, have the fame tendency, 
though in a lefs degree, lliey are a fort of enlarged mono¬ 
polies, and may frequently, for ages together and in whole 
clafles of employments, keep up the market price of particular 
commodities above the natural price, and main fain both the 
wages of the labour and the profits of the (lock employed 
about them fomewdiat above their natural rate. 

SircH enhancements of the market price may lafl: as long 
as the regulations of police which give occafion to them. 


The market price of any particular commodity, though it 
may continue long above, can feldom continue long below 
its natural price. Whatever part of it was paid below the 
natural rate, the perfons whofe intereft it affe£led would im¬ 
mediately feel the lofs, and would immediately withdraw 
either fo much land, or fo much labour, or fo much ftoch, 
fl'bm being employed about it, that the quantity brought to 
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arket would foon be no more than fuificient to fuppiv the 
efFcftual demand. Its market price, therefore, would foon 
rife to the natural price. This at leaft would be the cafe 
where there was perfect: liberty. 

The fame ftatutes of appreritlceftiip and other corporation 
laws indeed, which, when a manufafture is in profperity, en¬ 
able the workman to raife his wages a good deal above their 
natural rate, fometimes oblige him, when it decays, to let 
them down a good deal below it. As in the one cafe they 
exclude many people from his employment, fo in the other 
they exclude him from many employments. 'The e/feft of 
fuch regulations, however, is riot near fo durable in finking 
the workman’s wages below, as in raifing them above thblr 
natural rate. Their operation in the one way may endure f or 
many centuries, but in the other it can Ml no longer tlvan 
the lives of fome of the workmen who were bred to thebu- 
firtefs in the time of its profperity. When they are gone, the 
number of thofe who are afterwards educated to the trade 
will naturally fuit itfelf to the effe^fual demand. The police 
mull be as violent as that of Indoftan or antient Egypt (where 
eveiy man was bqiaid by a* principle of religion to follow the 
occupation of his father, and was luppdfed to commit the moil 
horrid facrilege if he changed it for another) which can in any 
particular employment, and for feveral generations together, 
link either the wages of labour or the profits of flock below 
their natural rate. 


This is all that I think neceflary to be obferved at prefent 
concerning the deviations, whether occafional or permanent, 
of the market price of commodities from the natural price. 

Ti^e natural price itfelf varies with the natural rate of 
each of its componeiit parts, of wages, profit, and rent 5 and 
in every fociety this rate varies according to their circumftan- 
ces, according to their riches or poverty, their advancing, fla¬ 
tionary, or declining condition. I fhall, in the four following 
chapters, endeavour to explain, as fully and diftinftly as I can, 
the caufes of thofe different variations. 


First, I fliall endeavour to explain what are the clrcum- 
fiances which naturally determine the rate of wages, and in 
what manner thofe circumflances are affedled by the riches 
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Secondly, I (hall endeavour to fhow what are the cir- 
cumftances which naturally determine the rate of profit, and 
in what manner too thofe circumftances are affeaed by the 
like variations in the ftate of the fociety. 

Though pecuniary wages and profit are very different in 
the different employments of labour and flock j yet a certain 
proportion feems commonly to take place between both He 
pecuniary wages in all the different employments of labour, and 
the pecuniary profits in all the diftererrt employments of flock. 
This proportion, it will appear hereafter, depends partly upon 
the nature of the different employments, and partly upon the 
different laws and policy of the fociety in which they are car¬ 
ried on. But though in many refpe£l:s dependent upon the 
laws and policy, this proportion feems to be little affedled by 
the riches or poverty of that fociety; by its advancing, fta¬ 
tionary, or declining condition; but to remain the fame or 
very nearly the fame in all thofe/different ftates. 1 {hall, in 
the third place, endeavour to explain all the different circum¬ 
ftances which regulate this proportion. 

In the fourth and laft place, I fhall endeavour to fhow 
what are the circumftances which regulate the rent of land, 
and which either raife or lower the real price of all the dif¬ 
ferent fubftances which it produces. 
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CHAP, \ait- 


» Of the TVages of Labour^ 

X H E produce of labour conftitutes the natural rccom^ 
pence or wages of labour. 

Tn that original ftate of things, which precedes both the 
lap propriatidn of land and the accumulation of flock, tha 
whole produce of labour belongs to the labourer. He has 
neither landlord nor mafter to fhare with him. 

Had this flate continued, the wages of labouf would have 
augmented with all thofe improvements in its produ 61 ive 
powers, to which the divihon of labour gives occafion. All 
things would gradually have become cheaper. They would 
have been produced by a fmaller quantity of labour; and as 
the commodities produced by equal quantities of labour 
would naturally in this ftatc ot things be exchanged for one 
another, they would have been purchafed likewife with tlie 
produce of a fmaller quantity. 

But though all things would have become cheaper in rea¬ 
lity, in appearance many things might have become dearer 
than before, or have been exchanged for a greater quantity 
of other goods. Let us fuppofe, tor example, that in the 
greater part of employments the productive powers of labour 
had been improved to tenfold, or that a day’s labour could 
produce ten times the quantity of work which it had done 
originally^ but that in a particular employment they had 
been improved only to double, ot that a day's labour could 
produce only twice the quantity of work which it had done 
before. In exchanging the produce of a day’s labour in the 
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^ part of employments, for that of a day’s labour nS 
tjrt^uarticular one, ten times the original quantity of work 
intern would purchafe only twice the original quantity int 
it. Any particular quantity in it, therefore, a pound weight, 
for example, would appear to be five times dearer than be¬ 
fore. In reality, however, it would be twice as cheap. 
Though it required five times the quantity of other goods to- 
purchafe it, it would require only half the quantity of labour 
either to purchafe or to produce it- Tlte acquifitton, there¬ 
fore, would be twice as eafy as before. 


But this original ftate of things, in which the labourer 
enjoyed the whole produce of his own labour, could not laft 
beyond the firft introduction of the appropriation of land and 
the accumulation of ftock. It was at an end, therefore, long 
before the moft: cohfiderable improvements were made in the 
pfoduClive powers of labour, and it would be to no purpofe to. 
trace farther what might have been its effeCls upon the re- 
compcnce or wages of labour. 


As foon as land becomes private property, the laitdlord de¬ 
mands a lliare of almoll alt the produce which the labourer 
can either raife, or colled from it. His rent makes the firft' 
deduCIion from the produce of the labour which is employed 
Upon land. 


It feldom happens- that the perfon who tills the ground 
has wherewithal to maintain himfelf till he reaps the harveft. 
His maintenance is generally advanced to him from the ftock 
of a mailer, the farmer who employs him, and who would 
have no intereft to employ him, unlefs he was to fliare in the 
produce of his lalxjur, or unlCfs his ftock was to be replaced 
to him with a profit. This profit makes a fccond deduction 
from the produce of the labour which is employed upon 
land. 


The prcKluce of almoft all other lalx)ur is liable to the like 
deduflion of profit. In all arts and manufatiures the greater 
part of the workmen (land in necd^of a mailer to advance 
them the materials of their work, and their wages and main¬ 
tenance till it be compleated. He lhares in the produce of 
rhi ir labour, or in the value which it adds to the materials 
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upon which it is beftowedj and in this fliare confifts 
profit. 


Is^ 


It fometimes happens, indeed, that a fingle independent 
workman has flock fulhcient both to purchafe the materials 
of his work, and to maintain himfelf till it be compleated. 
He is both mafter and workman, and enjoys the whole pro¬ 
duce of his ov/n labour, or the whole value which it adds to 
the materials upon which it is beftowed. It includes 
what are ufually two diflin6l revenues, belonging to two 
diftinft perfons, the profits of flock, and the wages of 
labour. 


Such cafes, hbwever, are not very frequent, and in every 
part of Europe, twenty workmen ferve under a mailer for 
one that is independent; and the wages of labour are every 
w'here underftood to be, what they ufually are, when the la¬ 
bourer is one perfon, and the owner of the flock which em¬ 
ploys him another. 

What are the common wages of labour depends every 
where upon the contradl; ufually made between thofe two 
parties, whofe intercfls are by no means the fame. Tlie 
workmen defire to get as much, the maflers to give as little as 
pofTible. The former are difpofed to combine in order to 
raife, the latter in order to lower the wages of labour. 

It is not, however, difficult to forefee which of the two 
parties mufl, upon all ordinary occafions, have the J^dvantage 
in the difpute, and force the other into a compliance with 
their terms. The maflers, being fewer in number, can 
combine much more eafily; and the law, befides, authorifes, 
or at leaft does not prohibit their combinations, while it pro¬ 
hibits thofe of the workmen. We have no a£ls of parlia¬ 
ment againfl combining to lower the price of work; but 
many againfl combining to raife it. In all fuch difputes the 
maflers can hold out much longer. A landlord, a farmer, a 
mailer manufa^lurer, or merchant, though they did not em¬ 
ploy a fingle workman, could generally live a year or two 
upon tlic flocks which they have already acquired. Many 
workmen could not fubfill a week, few could fubfifl a 
month, and fcarce any a year without employment. In 
the long-run the workman may be as necefTary to his 
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as his maft<!r is to him 5 but the neceflity is not fo 

"We rarely hear, it has been fald, of the combinations of 
tnafters ; though frequently of thofe of workmen. But who¬ 
ever imagines, upon this account, that mafters rarely com¬ 
bine, is as ignorant of the world as of the fubjeft. Maders 
are always and every where in a fort of tacit, but conllant 
and uniform combination, not to raife the wages of labour 
above their a<3:ual rate. To violate this combination is every 
where a moft unpopular aftion, and a fort of reproach to a 
mailer among his neighbours and equals. We feklom, in¬ 
deed, hear of this combination, beiiaufe it is the ufual, and 
one may fiy, the natural ftate of things which nobody ever 
hears of, Mafters too fometimes enter into particular combi¬ 
nations to fmk the wages of labour even below this rate- 
Tliefe are always conduced with the utmoft iilence and fe- 
crecy, till the moment of execution, and when the workmen 
yield, as they fometimes do, without refiftance, though fe- 
verely felt by them, they are never heard of by other people. 
Such combinations, however, are frequently refiiled by a con¬ 
trary defenfive combination of the workmen ; who fome¬ 
times too, without any provocation of this kind, combine of 
their own accord to raife the price of their labour- Their 
ufual pretences arc, fometimes the high price of provifions ; 
fometimes the great profit which their mafters make by their 
work. But whether their combinations be ofFenfive or de¬ 
fenfive, thev are always abundantly heard of. In order to 
bring the point to a fpeedy decifion, they have always re- 
courfe to the loudeft clamour, and fometimes to the moft: 
thocking violence and outrage. They are defperate, and adl 
with the folly and extravagance of defperate men, whornuft 
either ftarve, or frighten their mafters into an immediate 
compliance with their demands. The mafters upon thefe 
occafions are juft as clamorous upon the other fide, and never 
ceafe to call aloud for the aftiftance of the civil magiftrate, 
and the rigorous execution of thofe laws which have been 
enafted with fa much feverity againft the combinations of 
fervants, labourers, and journeymen. The workmen, ac¬ 
cordingly, very feldom derive any advantage from the vio¬ 
lence of thofe tumultuous combinations, which, partly from 
the irtterpofition of the civil magiftrate, partly from the fu- 
perior fteadinefe of the mafters, partly from the neceflity 
which the greater part of the workmen are under of fub- 
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But though in difputes with their workmen, marten; 
muft generally have the advantage, there is however a cer¬ 
tain rate below which it feems impofliblc to reduce, for any 
conliderable time, the ordinary wages even of the loweft fpe^ 
cies of labour. 


A MAN muft always live by his work, and his wages muft 
atleaft be fufficient to maintain him. They muft even upon 
moft occafions be fomcwhat more; otherwife it would be 
impoffible for him to bring up a family, and the race of fuch 
workmen could not laft beyond the firft generation. Mr. 
Cantillon feems, upon this account, to luppofe that the 
ioweft fpecies of common labourers muft every where earn 
at leaft double their own maintenance, in order that one 
with another they may be enabled to bring up two children; 
the labour of the wife, on account of her neceftary attend¬ 
ance on the children, being fuppofed no more than fufficient 
to provide for herfelf. But one-half the children born, it is 
computed, die before the age of manhood. The pooreft la¬ 
bourers, therefore, according to this account, muft, one 
with another, attempt to rear at leaft four children, in order 
that two may have an equal chance of living to that age. 
But the neceffary maintenance of four children, it is fup¬ 
pofed, may be nearly equal to that of one man. The labour 
of an able-bodied Have, the fame author adds, is computed 
to be worth double his maintenance; and that of the meaneft 
labourer, he thinks, cannot, be worth lefs than that of an 
able-bodied flave. Thus far at leaft feems certain, that, in 
order to bring up a family, the labour of the hulband and 
wife together muft, even in the loweft fpecies of common 
labour, be able to earn fomething more than what is pre- 
cifely neceftary for their own maintenance; but in what pro¬ 
portion, whether in that above-mentioned, or in any other, I 
fliall not take upon me to determine. 


There are certain circumftances, however, which 
fometimes give the labourers an advantage, and enable 
them to raife their wages confiderably above this rate ; 
evidently the loweft which is confiftent with common hu¬ 
manity. 

When 
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HEN m any country the demand for thofe who live by 
wages j labourers, journepiicn, fervants of every kind, ii. 
continuairy increafing; when every year furniflies employ-^ 
ment for a greater number than had been employed the year 
before, the workmen have no occafion to combine in order 
to raife their wages. The fcarcity of hands occahons a com¬ 
petition among mafters, who bid againd one another, in. 
order to get workmen, and thus voluntarily break through 
the natural combination of mafters not to raife wages. 

The demand for thofe who live by wages, it is evident, 
cannot incrcafe but in proportion to the increafe of the funds 
which are deftined for the payment of wages. Thefe funds 
are of two kinds ; fird, the revenue which is over and above 
what is necelTary for the maintenance ; and, fecondly, the 
dock which is over and above what is neceflary for the em¬ 
ployment of their matters. 

When the landlord, annuitant, or monied man,, has a 
greater revenue than whai he judges fufficient to maintain 
his owm family, he employs cither the wttiole or a part of the 
furplus in maintaining one or more menial fervants. In¬ 
creafe this furplus, and he will naturally increafe the number 
of thofe fervants. 

When an Independent workman, fuch as a weaver or 
fhoe-maker, has got more dock than what is fufEcient to 
purebafe the materials of his own work, and to maintain 
himfelf till he can difpofe of it, he naturally employs one or 
more journeymen with the furplus, in order to make a profit 
by their work. Increafe this furplus, and he will naturally 
increafe the number of his journeymen. 

The demand for thofe who live by wages, therefore, ne- 
cedarily incrcafes with the increafe of the revenue and dock 
of every country, and cannot poffibly increafe wdthout it. 
The increafe of revenue and dock is the incrcafe of national 
wealth. The demand for thofe who live by v’^ages, therefore, 
naturally increafes with the increafe of national wealth, and 
cannot poffibly increafe without it. 

It is not the aclual greatnefs of national wealth, but its 
continual increafe, which occafions a rife in die wages of b- 
lv)ur. It is not, accordingly, in the riched countries, but in 
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the moft thriving, or in thofe which are growing rii 
fafteft, that the wages of labour are higheft. England is cer¬ 
tainly, in the prefent times, a much richer country than any 
part of North America. The wages of labour, however, are 
much higher in North America than in any part of England. 
In the province of New York, common labourers earn 
three fliillings and fixpence currency, equal to two fhilhngs 
fterling, a day; (hip carpenters, ten (hillings and fixpence 
currency, with a pint of rum worth fix-pence fterling, equal 
in all to fix (hillings and fixpence fterling; houfe cppenters 
and bricklayers, eight fliillings currency, equal to (our (liil- 
lings and fixpence fterling; journeymen taylors, five ftiUings 
currency, equal to about two fliillings and ten-pence fterling- 
Thefe prices are,all above the London price; and wages are 
faid to be as high in the other colonies as in New York. 
The price of provifions is every where in North America 
much lower than in England. A dearth has never been 
known there. In the word feafons, they have always had a 
fufiiciency for themfelves, though lefs for exportation. If 
the money price of labour, therefore, be higher than it is any 
where in the mother country, its real price, the real com- 
mand of the neceflaries and conveniencies of life which it 
conveys to the labourer, muft be higher in a ftill greater pro¬ 
portion. 

But though North America is not yet fo rich as England, 
it is much more thriving, and advancing witli much greater 
rapidity to the further acquifition of riches. The moft deci- 
five mark of the profperity of any country is the incrcafe of 
the number of its inhabitants. In Great Britain, and moft 
other European countries, they are not fuppofed to double m 
lefs than five hundred years. In the Brkifli colonies in North 
America, it has been liound, that they double in twenty or 
five-aiid-twenty years. Nor in the prefent times is this in- 
creafe principally owing to the continual importation of new 
Lihabitants, but to the great multiplication of the fpecies. 
Thofe who live to old age, it is faid, frequently fee there 
from fifty to a hundred, and fometimes many more, defeend- 
ants frorn their own body, i.abour is there fo well rewarded, 
that a numeroils family of children, inftead of being a bur¬ 
then, is a fource of opulence and profperity to the parents. 


♦ This was written in 1773, before the wmmcncemeot of the prefent dif- 
ttirbancts. 
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^^^labour of each child, before it can leave their houfe, iij 
'^computed to be worth a hundred pounds clear gain to them* 
A young widov^^ with four or five young children, who, 
among the middling or inferior ranks of people in Europe, 
would have fo little chance for a fecond hulbandj is there 
frequently courted as a fort of fortune. The value of chib 
dren is the greateft of all encouragements to marriage. We 
cannot, therefore, wonder that the people in North America 
fhould generally marry very young. Not with (landing the 
great increafe occafioned by fuch early marriages, there is a 
continual complaint of the fcarcity of hands in North Ame¬ 
rica. The demand for labourers, the funds deftined for 
maintaining them, increafe, it feerns, ftill fafter than they 
can find labourers to employ. 

Though the wealth of a country fliould be very great, 
yet if it has been long ftationary, we muft not expeO to find 
the wages of labour very high in it. The funds deftined for 
the paymeht of wages, the revenue and ftock of its inhabi¬ 
tants, may be of the greateft extent, but if they have conti¬ 
nued for fcyeral cei turies of the fame, or very nearly of the 
fame extent, the number of labourers employed every year 
could eafily fupply, and even more than fupply, the number 
wanted the following year. There could feldom be any fear- 
city of hands, nor could the mailers be obliged to bid againft 
one another in order to' get them. The hands, on the con¬ 
trary, would, in this ca^, naturally multiply beyond their 
employment. There would be a conftant fcarcity of employ¬ 
ment, and the labourers would be obliged to bid againft one 
another in order to get it. If in fuch a country the wages of 
labour bad ever been more than fufticient to maintain the la¬ 
bourer, and to enable him to bring up a family, the compe¬ 
tition of the labourers and the intereft of the mafters would 
loon reduce them to tliis loweft rate which is confiftent with 
common humanity. China has been long one of the richeft, 
that is, one of the molt fertile, bell cultivated, moft induf- 
irious, and moft populous countries in the world. It feems, 
however, to have been long ftatiouary. Marco Polo, who 
vifited it more than five hundred years ago, deferibes its cul¬ 
tivation, induftry, and populoufnefs, almoft in the fame 
terms in which they are deferibed by travellers in the prefent 
times. It had perhaps, even long before his time, acquired 
that full complement of riches which the nature of its laws 
and inftitutions permits it to acquire. The accounts of all 
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avellers, inconfiftent in many other refpe£ls, agree in tl 
ow wages of labour, and in the difficulty which a labourer 
finds in bringing up a family in China. If by digging the 
ground a whole day he can get what will purchafe a fmall 
quantity of rice in the evening, he is contented. The condi¬ 
tion of artificers, is, if poffible, ftill worfe. Inftead of wait¬ 
ing indolently in their work-houfes, for the calls of their cuf- 
tomers, as in Europe, they are continually running about the 
ftreets with the tools of their refpeftive trades, offering their 
fervice, and as it were ^pegging employment. The poverty 
of the lower ranks of people in China far furpafles that of the 
mofl: beggarly nations in Europe. In the neighbourhood of 
Canton many hundred, it is commonly faid, many thoufand 
families have no habitation on the land, but live conftantly in 
little fiffiing boats upon the rivers and canals. The fubfift- 
ence which they find there is fo fcanty that they are eager to 
fifh up the naftieft garbage thrown over board from any Eu¬ 
ropean flup. Any carrion, the carcafe of a dead dog or cat, 
for example, though half putrid and (linking, is as welcome 
to them as the moft wholefome food to the people of other 
countries. Marriage is encouraged in China, not by the pro- 
fitablenefs of children, but by the liberty of deftroying them. 
In all great towns feveral are every night expofed in the ftreet, 
or drowned like puppies in the water. The performance of 
this horrid office is even faid to be the avowed bufinefs by 
which fome people earn their fubfiftence. 

CHiNAjSiowever, though it may perhaps Hand ftill, does 
not feem to go backwards. Its towns are no-where deferted 
by their inhabitants. The lands which had once been culti¬ 
vated are no-where negle<fted. The fame or very nearly tl\e 
fame annual labour miift therefore continue to be performed, 
and the funds deftined for maintaining it muft not, confe- 
quenrly, be fenfibly diminifhed. The loweft clafs of labour¬ 
ers, therefore, notwithftanding their fcanty fubfiftence, muft 
fome way or another make (hift to continue their race fo far 
as to keep up their ufual numbers. 

But it would be otherwife in a country where the funds 
deftined for the maintenance of labour were fenfibly decay¬ 
ing. Every year the demand for fervants and labourers 
would, in all the different dalles of employments, be lefs than 
it had been the year before. Many who had been bred in 
the fuperior clafies, not bein^ able to find employment in 
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ioweft clafs being not only overftocked with its owii 
workmen, but with the overflowings of all the other clafles, 
the competition for employment would be fo great in it, as to 
reduce the wages of labour to the moft miferabie and fcanty 
fubfiHence of the labourer. Many would not be able to find 
employment even upon thefe hard terms, but would either 
ilarve or be driven to feek a fubfiHence either by begging, or 
by the perpetration perhaps of the greateft enormities. Want, 
famine, and mortality would immediately prevail in that clafs, 
and from thence extend themfelves to all the fuperior clafles, 
till the number of inhabitants in the country was reduced to 
what could eafily be maintained by the revenue and Hock 
•which remained in it, and which had efcaped either the ty¬ 
ranny or calamity which had deHroyed the reH. This per¬ 
haps is nearly the prefent Hate of Bengal, and of fome other of 
the Englifh fettlements in the Eaft Indies. , In a fertile coun¬ 
try which had before been much depopulated, where fubfiH- 
ence, confequently, Hiould not be very difficult, and wherk", 
notwitliHanding, three or four hundred thoufand people die 

S nger in one year, we may be afiured that the funds def- 
for the maintenance of the labouring poor are faH dc- 
g. The difference between the genius of the Briti/h 
conHitution which protefts and governs North America, and 
that of the mercantile company which oppreffes and domi¬ 
neers in the EaH Indies, cannot perhaps be better illuHrate<l 
than by the different Hate of thofe countries. 

The liberal reward of labour, therefore, as it is the ne- 
ceffary effeft, fo it is the natural fymptom of increafing nati¬ 
onal wealth. The fcanty maintenance of the labouring poot, 
on the other hand, is the natural fymptom that things are ai 
a Hand, and their ftarving condition that they are going faH 
backwards. 

In Great Britain the wages of labour feem, in the prefent 
times, to be evidently more than what is precifely neceffary 
to enable the labourer to bring up a family. In order to fa- 
tisfy ourfelves upon this point, it will not be neceffary to en¬ 
ter into any tedious or doubtful calculation of what maybe 
the loweH fum upon which it is poHible to do this. There 
are many plain fymptoms that the wages of labour are no- 
v/here in this country regulated by this ioweft rate which f ^ 
confiftent with common humanity. 
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First, in almoft every part of Great Britain there is a 
diflindlion, even in the loweft fpecies of labour, betvireen 
fummer and winter wages. Summer wages are always high- 
eit. But on account of the extraordinary expence of fewel, 
the maintenance of a family is moft expenfive in winter. 
Wages, therefore, being highefi: when this expence is loweft, 
it feems evident that they are not regulated by what is necef- 
fary for this expence j but by the quantity and fuppofed value 
of the work. A labourer, it may be faid, indeed, ought to 
fave part of his fummer wages in order to defray his winter 
expence j and that through the whole year they do not ex¬ 
ceed what is neceflary to maintain his family through the 
whole year. A Have, however, or one abfolutely dependent 
on us for immediate fubfiftence, would not be treated in this 
manner. His daily fubfiftence would be proportioned to his 
daily neceflities. 

Secondly, the wages of labour do not in Great Britain 
IluiSluate with the price of provifions. Thefe vary every¬ 
where from year to year, frequently from month to month. 
But in many places the money price of labour remains uni¬ 
formly the fame fometimes for half a century together. If in 
thefe places, therefore, the labouring poor can maintain their 
families in dear years, they muft be at their eafe in times o^ 
moderate plenty, and in affluence in thofe of extraordinary 
cheapnefs. The high price of provifions during thefe tei^ 
years paft has not in many parts of the kingdom been acconj- 
panied with any fenfible rife in the money price of labour. It 
has, indeed, in fome ^ owing probably more to the increase 
of the demand for labour than to that of the price of provi¬ 
fions. 

Thirdly, as the price of provifions varies more frem 
year to year than the wages of labour, fo, on the other haiH, 
the wages of labour vary more from place to place than the 
price of provifions. The prices of bread and butcher^s m^at 
are generally the fame or very nearly the fame through ^the 
greater part of the united kingdom. Thefe and moft O/ther 
things which are fold by retail, the way in which the labour¬ 
ing poor buy all things, are generally fully as cheap or cheaper 
in great towns than in the remoter parts of the country, for 
reafons which I ftiall have' occafion to explain hereafter. But 
the wages of labour in a great town and its neighboujrhood 
are frequently a fourth or a fifth part, twenty or fivc-and- 
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per cent, higher than at a few miles diftance. 
pence a day may be reckoned the common price of 
labour in I<ondon and its neighbourhood. At a few miles 
diftance. it falls to fourteen and fifteen pence. Tp pence 
may be reckoned its price in Edinburgh and^ its neighbour, 
hood. At a few miles diftance it falls to eight pence, the 
ufual price of comtnon labour through the greater part of the 
low country of Scotland, where it varies a good deal lefs 
than in England. Such a difference of prices, which it feems 
is not always fufficient to tranfport a man from one panfh to 
another, would neceffarily occafion fo great a tranfportation 
of the moft bulky commodities, not only from one parifh to 
another, but from one end of the kingdom, almoft from one 
end of the world to the other, as would foon reduce them 
niorc nearly to a level* After ail that has been faid of the 
levity and inconflancy of human nature, it appears evidently 
from experience that a man is of all forts of luggage the 
moft difficult to be tranfported. If the labouring poor, there¬ 
fore, can maintain their families in thofe parts of the king¬ 
dom where the price of labour is loweft, they muft be in af¬ 
fluence where it is higheft. 

Foubthi-V, the variations in the price of labour not 
only do not correfpond either in place or time with thofe 
in the price of provifions, but they are frequently quite op- 
pofite. 

Grain, the food of the common people, is dearer in 
Scotland than in England, whence Scotland receives almoft 
every year very large fupplies. But Engliffi corn muft be 
fold dearer in Scotland, the country to which it is brought, 
than in England, the country from which it cornes; and in 
proportion to its quality it cannot be fold dearer in Scotland 
than the Scotch corn that comes to the fame market m com- 
petition with it. The quality of grain depends chiefly upon 
the quantity of flour or meal which it yields at the mill, and 
in this refpeft Englifh grain is fo much fuperior to the 
Scotch, that, though often dearer in appearance, or in pro¬ 
portion to the meauire of its bulk, if is generally cheaper m 
reality, or in proportion to its quality, or even to the mea- 
fiire of its weight. The price of labour, on the contrary, rs 
dearer in England than in Scotland. If the labouring poor, 
therefore, can maintain their families in the one part of the 
united kingdom, they muft be in affluence in the other. 

Oatmeal 
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Oatmeal indeed fupplies the common people in Scotland 
with the greatcft and the heft part of their food, which is in 
general much inferior to that of their neighbours of the fame 
rank in England. This difference, however, in the mode of 
their fubfiflence is not the caufe, but the effe^I of the difie- 
rence in their wages; though, by a ftrange mifapprehenfion, 
I have frequently heard it reprefented as the caufe. It is not 
becaufe one man keeps a coach while his neighbour walks 
a-foot, that the one is rich and the other poor j but becaufe 
the one is rich he keeps a coach, and becaufe the other is poor 
he walks a-foot. 

During the courfe of the laft century, taking one year 
with another, grain was dearer in both parts of the united, 
kingdom than during that of the prefent. This is a matter 
of faft which cannot now admit of any reafonable doubt; 
and the proof of it is, if pollible, ftill more decifive with re¬ 
gard to Scotland than with regard to England. It is in 
Scotland fupported by the evidence of the publick fiars, an¬ 
nual valuations made upon oath, according to the actual 
(late of the markets, of all the different forts of grain in 
every different county of Scotland. If fuch direS proof 
could require any collateral evidence to confirm it, I would 
obferve that this has likewife been the cafe in France, and 
probably in moft other parts of Europe. With regard to 
France there is the cleareft proof. But though it is certain 
that in both parts of the united kingdom, grain was fome- 
what dearer in the laft century than in the prefent, it is 
equally certain that labour was much cheaper. If the la¬ 
bouring poor, therefore, could bring up their families then, 
they muft be much more at their cafe now. In the laft cen¬ 
tury, the moft ufual day-wages of common labour through 
the greater part of Scotland were fixpence in fummer and 
fivepence in winter. Three (hillings a week, the fame price 
very nearly, ftill continues to be paid in fome parts of the 
Highlands and Weftern Iflands. Through the greater part 
of the low country the moft ufual wages of common labour 
are now eight-pence a day; ten-pence, fometimes a fhilling 
about Edinburgh, in the counties which border upon England, 
probably on account of that neighbourhood, and in a few 
other places where there has lately been a confiderable rife in 
the demand for labour, about Glafgow, Carron, Ayr-fhire, 
&c. In England the improvements of agriculture, manu- 
fadlures and commerce began much earlier than in Scotland. 

The 
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demand for labour, and confequently Its price, muft 
Tflarily have increafed with thofe improvements. In the lail 
century, accordingly, as well as in the prefent, the wages of 
labour were higher m Englandthan in Scotland. They have 
rifen too confiderably fince that time, though, on account of 
the greater variety of wages paid there in difl'erent places, \r 
is more difficult to afeertain how much. In 1614, the pay 
of a foot foldier was the fame as in the prefent times, eight- 
pence a day. When it was firft eflabliffied it would natu¬ 
rally be regulated by the ufual wages of common labourers, 
the rank of people from which foot foldiers are commonly 
drawn. Lord Chief Juftice Hales, who wrote in the time 
of Charles II. computes tlie neceilary expence of a labourer's 
family, conlifting of fix perfons, the father and mother, two 
children able to do fometbing, and two not able, at ten fliil- 
Hngs a week, or twenty~fix pounds a year. If they cannot 
earn this by their labour, they muft make it up, he luppofes, 
either by begging or ftealing. He appears to have enquired 
very carefully into this fubje£t In i( 588 , Mr. Gregory 
King, whofe (kill in political arithmetick is fo much extolled 
by Doctor Davenant, computed* the ordinarydneome of la¬ 
bourers and out-fervant« to be fifteen pounds a year to a 
family, which he fuppofed to confift, one with another, of 
three and a half perfons. His calculation, therefore, though 
different 1b appearance, correfponds very nearly at bottom 
with that of judge Hales. Both fuppofe the weekly cxpence 
of fuch families to be about twenty-pence a head. Both the 
pecuniary income and expence of fuch families have increafed 
confiderably fince that time through the greater part of the 
kingdom j m fome places more, and in Ibme lefs; though 
perhaps fcarce any where fo much as fome exaggerated ac¬ 
counts of the prefent wages of labourdiave lately reprefented 
them to the publick. The price of labour, it muft be ob- 
ferved, cannot be afeertained very accurately any where, dif¬ 
ferent prices being often paid at the fame place and for the 
fame fort of labour, not only according to the different abilk 
ties of the workmen, but according to the eafmefs or harj^’ 
nefs of the mafters. Where wages are not regulated by law, 
all that we can pretend to determine is what are the moft 
ufual j and experience feems to fhow that law can never regu¬ 
late them properly, though it has often pretended to do fo. 


* See his feheme for the maintenance of the Poor, in Burn’s HifUry of ih* 
Poor-Uws--, 
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The real recompence of labour, the real quantity of th 
neceflaries and convenlencies of life which it can procure to 
the labourer, has, during the courfe of the prefent century, 
increafed perhaps in a Itill greater proportion than its money 
pxdce. Not only grain has become fomewhat cheaper, but 
many other things from which the induftrious poor derive an 
agreeable and wholefome variety of food, have become a 
great deal cheaper. Potatoes, for example, do not at prefent, 
through the greater part of the kingdom, coft half the price 
which they ufed to do thirty or forty years ago. The fame 
thing may be faid of turnips, carrots, cabbages ; things which 
were formerly never raifed but by the fpade, but which are 
now commonly raifed by the plough. All fort of garden 
ftufT too has become cheaper. The greater part of the ap¬ 
ples and even of the onions confumed in Great Britain were 
in the laft century imported from Flanders. The great im¬ 
provements in the coarfer manufa£lures of both linen and 
woollen cloth furnilh the labourers with cheaper and better 
cloathing *, and thofe in the manufadlures of the coarfer me¬ 
tals, with cheaper and better inllruments of trade, as well as 
with many agreeable and convenient pieces of houlhold fur¬ 
niture. Soap, fait, candles, leather, and fermented liquors 
have, indeed, become a good deal dearer ; chiefly from the 
taxes which have been laid upon them. The quantity of 
thefe, however, which the labouring poor are under any ne- 
ceflity of confuming, is fo very fmall, that the increafe in 
their price does not compenfate the diminution in that of fo 
many other things. The common complaint that luxury ex¬ 
tends itfelf even to the loweft ranks of the people, and that 
the labouring poor will not now be contented with the fame 
food, cloathing and lodging which fatisfied them in former 
times, may convince us that it is not the money price of 
labour only, but its real recompence, which has augmented. 


Is this improvement in the circumftances of the lower 
ranks of the people to be regarded as an advantage or as an 
inconveniency to the fociety r The anfwer feems at firft fight 
abundantly plain. Servants, labourers and workmen of dif¬ 
ferent kinds, make up the far greater part of every great po¬ 
litical fociety. But what improves the circur dtances of the 
greater part can never be regarded as an inconveniency to the 
whole. No fociety can furely be flourifliing and happy, of 
which the far greater part of the members are poor and mife- 
rable. It is but equity, befides, that they who feed, cloatb 
and lodge the whole body of the jv-ople, fhould have fuch a 
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___ of the produce of their own labour as to be themfelves 

t^rably well fed, cloathed and lodged. 


Poverty, though it no doubt difcourage^, does not al¬ 
ways prevent marriage, it feems even to be favourable to 

f eneration. A half-ftarved Highland woman frequently 

ears more than twenty children, while a pampered fine lady 
is often Incapable of bearing any, and is generally exhaufted 
by two or three. Barrennefs, fo frequent among women of 
fafhion, is very rare among thofe of inferior ftation. I^uxury 
in the fair fex, while it enflames perhaps the paffion for en-^ 
joyment, feems always to weaken, and frequently to deftroy 
altogether, the powers of generation. 


But poverty, though it does not prevent the generation, 
is extremely unfavourable to the rearing of children. The 
tender plant is produced, but in fo cold a foil and fo fevere a 
climate, foon withers and dies. It is not uncommon, I have 
been frequently told, in the Highlands of Scotland for a 
mother who has born twenty children not to have two alive. 
Several officers of great experience have afliired me, that fo 
far from recruiting their regiment, they have never been able 
to fupply it with drums and fifes from all the foldiers children 
that were born in it. A greater number of fine children, 
however, is feldom feen anywhere than about a barrack of 
foldiers. Very few of them, it feems, arrive at the age of 
thirteen or fourteen. In fome places one half the children 
born die before they are four years of age; in many places 
before they ax“e feven j and in almoft all places before they 
arc nine or ten. This great mortality, however, will every 
where be found chiefly among the children of the common 
people, who cannot afford to tend them with the fame care 
as thofe of better ftation. Though their marriages are ge¬ 
nerally more fruitful than thofe of people of faihion, a fmaller 
proportion of their children arrive at maturity. In foundling 
hofpitak, and among the children brought up by parifh cha¬ 
rities, the mortality is ftill greater than among thofe of the 
commaa people. 


Every fpeeJesof animals naturally multiplies in propor¬ 
tion to the means of their fubfiitence, and no fpecies can ever 
multiply beyond it. But in civilized fociety it is only among 
the inferior ranks of people that the fcantinefs of fubCftence 
can fet limits to the further multiplication of the human 

fpecies;. 


/ 
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and it can do fo in no other way than by deftroying*' 
part of the children which their fruitful marriages pro- 


The liberal reward of labour, by enabling them to provide 
better for their children, and confequently to bring up a 
greater number, naturally tends to widen and extend thofe 
limits. It deferves to be remarked too, that it necefTarily 
does this as nearly as poflible in the proportion which the de¬ 
mand for labour requires. If this demand is continually in- 
creafing, the reward of labour muft neceflarily encourage in 
fuch a manner the marriage and multiplication of labourers, 
as may enable them to fupply that continually increafing de¬ 
mand by a continually increafing population. If the reward 
fhould at anytime be lefs than what was requifite for this 
purpofe, the deficiency of hands would foon raife it; and if 
it fhould at any time be more, their exceflive multiplication 
would foon lower it to this neceflary rate. The market 
would be fo much under-ftocked with labour in the one cafe, 
and fo much over-ftocked in the other, as would foon force 
back its price to that proper rate which the circumftances of 
the fociety required. It is in this manner that the demand 
for men, like that for any other commodity, necefTarily regu¬ 
lates the produftion of men; quickens it when it goes on too 
(lowly, and (lops it when it advances too fall, if-is this de¬ 
mand which regulates and determities the ftate of propagation 
in all the different countries of the world, in North America, 
in Europe, and in China; which renders it rapidly progref- 
five in the firfl, flow and gradual in the fecond, and altoge¬ 
ther flationary in the lafl. 

The wear and tear of a flave. It has been faid, is at the 
expence of his mafter; but that of a free fervant is at his own 
expence. The wear and tear of the latter, however, is, in 
reality, as much at the expence of his mafter as that of the 
former. The wages paid to journeymen and fervants of eve¬ 
ry kind muft be fuch as may enable them, one with another, 
to continue the race of journeymen and fervants, according 
as the increafing, diminifhing, or ftationary demand of the 
fociety may happen to require. But though the wear and 
tear of a free fervant be equally at the expence of his mafter, 
it generally cods him much lefs than that of a flave. The 
fund deftined for replacing or repairing, if I may fay fo, the 
wear and tear of the (lave, is commonly managed by a negli- 
VoL. I. G gent 
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^ maftcr or carclefs overfeer. That deilined for perfdrrn- 
ig the fame office with regard to the free man, is managed 
by the free man himfelf. The diforders which generally prc* 
vail in the oeconomy of the rich, naturally introduce thcin- 
felves into the management of the former: The ftri£l fruga¬ 
lity and parfimonious attention of the poor as naturally efta- 
bliffi themfelves in that of the latter. Under fuch differ-, nt 
in.anagement, the fame purpofe muff, require very different 
degrees of expeuce to execute it. It appears, accordingly, 
fronh<he experience of all ages and nations, I believe, th .i 
the work done by freemen comes cheaper in the end th-o; 
that performed by flayes. It is found to do fo even at Bofton, 
New York, and Philadelphia, where the wages of commoir 
labour are fo very high. 

The liberal rmarcl of labour, therefore, as it is the effe<T 
of increafing wealth, fo it is the caufe of increafing popula¬ 
tion. To complain of it is to Lament over the neceffary effect 
and caufe of the greateft public profperity. 

It deferves to Ire remarked, perhaps, that it is in the pro- 
greffitye ftate, while the fociety is advancing to the further at - 
quifition, rather than w-hen it has acquired its full compk- 
ment of riches, that the condition o£ the labouring poor, ct 
the great body of the people, feems to be the happieft an.) 
the moft comfortable. It is hard in the ftationary, and mi - 
ferable in the declining ftate. The progreffive ftaite is in re.- 
ality the chearful and the hearty ftate to all the different or¬ 
ders of the fociety. The ftationary is dull; the declining, me¬ 
lancholy. 

The liberal reward of labour, as it encourages the propa¬ 
gation, fo it increafes the induftry of the common people. 
The wa^s of labour are the encouragement of induftry, 
which, like every other human quality, improves in propor¬ 
tion to the encouragement it receives. A plentiful fubfiftence 
increafes the bodily ftrength of the labourer, and the com¬ 
fortable hope of bettering his condition, and of ending his 
days perhaps in eafe and plenty, animates him to exert that 
ftrength to the utmoft. Where wages are high, accordingly, 

, we (hall alwajw find the workmen more aftive, diligent, and 
expeditious, than where they are low; in England, for ex¬ 
ample, than in Scotland; in the neighbourhood of great 
towns, than in remote country places. -Some workmen, in¬ 
deed. 
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deed, when they can earn in four days what will maintain 
them through the week, will be idle the other three. This, 
however, is by no means the cafe with the greater part. 
Workmen, on the contrary, when they are liberally paid by 
the piece, are very apt to over-work themfelves, and to ruin 
their health and conftitution in a few years. A carpenter in 
London, and in fome other places, is not fuppofed to lall in 
his utmoft vigour above eight years. Something of the fame 
kind happens in many other trades, in which the workmen 
are paid by the piece ; as they generally are in manufactures, 
and even in country labour, wherever wages are higher than 
ordinary. Almoft every clafs of artificers is fubjeCt to feme 
peculiar infirmity occafioned by excelTive application to their 
peculiar fpecies of work. Ramuzzini, an eminent Italian 
plr/fician, has written a particular book concerning fuch dif- 
eafes. We do not reckon our foldiers the mofi: induftrious 
fet of people among us. Yet when foldiers have been em¬ 
ployed in ibme particular forts of work, and liberally paid by 
the piece, their officers have frequently been obliged to flipu- 
latc with the undertaker, that they fiiould not be allowed to 
earn above a certain fum every day, according to the rate at 
which they were paid. Till this ftipulation was mad^^ mu¬ 
tual emulation and the defire of greater giun, frequently 
prompted them to over-work themfelves, and to hurt their 
health by exceflive labour. ExcelTive application during four 
days of the week, is frequently the real caufe of the idlenefs 
of the other three, fo much and fo loudly complained of. 
Great labour,' either of mind or body, continued for fcveral 
days together, is in moll men naturally followed by a great 
defire of relaxation, which, if not rellraincd by force or by 
fome ftrong necefiity, is almoft irrefiftible. It is the call of 
nature, which requires to be relieved by fome indulgence, 
fometimes of cafe only, but fometimes too of diflipation and 
diverfion. If it is not complied with, the confequences are 
often dangerous, and fometimes fatal, and fuch as almoft al¬ 
ways, fooner or later, bring on the peculiar infirmity of the 
trade. If mailers would always liften to the didlates of rea- 
foii and humanity, they have frequently occafion rather to 
moderate, than to animate the application of many of their 
workmen. It will be found, I believe, in every fort of trade, 
that the man who works fo moderately, as to be able to work 
conftantl^, not only preferves his health the longeft, but, in 
the courfc of the yea^, executes the greateft quantity of 
work: 
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cheap years, it is pretended, workmen are generally 
^)^e idle, and in dear ones more induftrious than ordinary. 
A plentiful fubfiftencc, therefore, it has been concluded, re* 
laxes, and a fcanty one quickens their induftry. That a little 
more plenty than ordinary may render fome workmen idle, 
cannot well be doubted *, but that it fliould have this effedi 
upon the greater part, or that men in general Ihould work 
better when they are ill fed than when they are well fed, 
when they are dilheartened than when they are in good fpi- 
rits, when they are frequently Tick than when they are gene¬ 
rally in good health, leems not very probable. Years of 
dearth, it is to be obferved, are generally among the common 
people years of (icknefs and mortality, which cannot fail to 
climinifli the produce of their induftry* 

In years of plenty, fervants frequently leave their mafters,. 
and truft their fubfiftence to what they can make by their 
own induftry. But the fame cheapnefs of provifions, by in- 
creafing the fund which is deftined for the maintenance of 
fervants, encourages mafters, farmers efpecially, to employ a 
greater number. Farmers upon fuch occafions expedi more 
profit-from their corn by maintaining a few more labouring 
fervants, than by felling it at a low price in the market. 
The demand for fervants increafesS, while the number of 
thofe who offer to fupply that demand diminiflies. The price 
of labour, therefore, frequently rifes in cheap years* 

In years of fcarcity, the difficulty and uncertainty of fub¬ 
fiftence make all fuch people eager to return to fervice. But 
the high price of provifions, by diminiffiing the funds de¬ 
ftined for the maintenance of fervants, difpofes mafters ra¬ 
ther to dimiiiifh than to increafe the number of thofe they 
have. In dear years too, poor independent workn|[cn fre¬ 
quently confume the little flocks with which they had ufed 
to fupply themfelves with the materials of their work, and 
are obliged to become journeymen for fubfiftence. More 
people want employment than can eafily get it ^ many are 
willing to take it upon lower terms than ordinary, and the 
wages of both fervants and journeymen frequently fink in 
dear years. 

Masters of all forts, therefore, frequently make better 
bargains v/ith their fervants in dear than in cheap years, and 
iitivi them more humble and dependent in the former than 
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the latter. They naturally, therefore, commend the for¬ 
mer as more favourable to induftry. Landlords and farmers, 
befides, two of the largeft clalTes of mailers, have another 
reafon for being pleafed with dear years. The rents of the 
one and the profits of the other depend very much upon the 
price of provifions. Nothing can be more abfurd, however, 
than to imagine that men in general fliould work lefs when 
they work for themfelves, than when they work for other 
people. A poor independent workman will generally be 
more induftrious than even a journeyman who works by the 
piece. The one enjoys the whole produce of his own in¬ 
duftry ; the other ft\ares it with his mafter. The' one, in his 
feparate independent ftate, is lefs liable to the temptations of 
bad company, which in large manufaftories fo frequently 
ruin the morals of the other. The fuperiority of the inde¬ 
pendent workman over thofe fervants who are hired by the 
month or by the year, and whofe wages and maintenance are 
the fame whether they do much or do little, is likely to be 
ftill greater. Cheap years tend to increafe the proportion of 
independent workmen to journeymen and fervants of all 
kinds, and dear years to diminifli it. 

A French author of great knowledge and ingenuity, Mr. 
Meflance, receiver of the taillies in the ele&ion of St. 
Etienne, endeavours to fhow that the poor di-‘ more work in 
cheap than in dear years, by comparing the quantity and 
value of the goods made upon thofe different occafions in 
three different manufactures j one of coarfe woollens carried 
on at Elbeuf; one of linen, and another of filk, both which 
extend through the whole generality of Rouen. ^ It appears 
from his account, which is copied from the regifters of the 
public offices, that the quantity and value of the goods made 
in all thofe three manufactures has generally been greater in 
cheap than in dear years; and that it has always been greateft 
in the cheapeft, and leaft in the deareft years. All the three 
feem to be ftationary manufa<tures, or which, though their 
produce may vary fomewhat from year to year, are upon the 
whole neither going backwards nor forwards. 

The manufaiture of linen in Scotland, and that of coarfe 
woollens in the weft riding of Yorkfhire, are growing manu- 
fa£lures, of which the produce is generally, though with 
fome variations, increafmg both in quantity and value. 
Upon examining, however, the accounts which have been 
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Wifhed of their annual produce, I have not been able to ob- 
'erve that its variations have had any fenCble connexion 
■with the deamefs or cheapnefs of the fcafons* In 1740, a 
year of great icarcity, bo^ majiufa^tiires, indeed, appear to 
have declined very confiderably* But in I 75 < 5 , another year 
of great fcarcity, the Scotch manufafture made more than 
ordinary advances. The yorkfhire manufat^bure, indeed, de¬ 
clined, and its produce did not rife to what it had been in 
1755 17616, after the repeal of the American ftanip 

adt. In that and the followyig year it greatly exceeded what 
it had ever been before, and it has continued to advance ever 
fince. 


The produce of all great manufaftures for diftant fale 
mult neceflariJy depend, not fo much upon the dearnefs or 
cheapnefs of the leafonsin the countries where they are car¬ 
ried on, as upon the circumstances which afledt the demand 
in the countries where they are confumed 5 upon peace or 
war, upon the profperity or declenfion of other rival manu- 
fadtures, and upon the good or bad humour of their principal 
cuftomers. A great part of the extraordinary work, befides, 
which is probably done in cheap years, never enters the pub¬ 
lic regiilers of rnanufaQures. The men fervaijts who leave 
their malers become independent labourers. The women 
return to their parents, and commonly fpin in order to make 
deaths for themfelves and their families. Even the indepen- 
tlent workmen do hot always work for public ftie, but are 
employed by feme of their neighbours in manufaftures for 
family ufe. The produce of their labour, therefore, fre*^ 

S ienfJy makes no figure in thole public regiilers of tyhich 
e records are fometimes publiflied with fo much parade, 
and from which our merchants and manufadurers would 
often vainly pretend to announce the profperity br ileclenfion 
of the greatefl empires. 

Though the variations in the price of labour, not only 
do liot always correlpond with thofe in the price of proviii- 
ons, but are frequently quite oppofite, we muft not, upon, 
this account, imagine that the price of provifions has no In- 
lluence upon that of labour. The money price of labour is 
neceflarily regulated by two circumllances 5 the demand for 
labour, and the price of the neceffaries and convcniencies of 
life. The demand for labour, according as it happens to Be 
increafing, ftationary, or declining, or to require an in- 

I ^ creafing, 
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/creafing, (lationary, or declining population, determin&r 
the quantity of the neceflaries and conveniencies of life which 
mull be given to the labourer; and the money price of la¬ 
bour is determined by what is requifite for purchafing this 
quantity. Though the money price of labour, therefore, is 
fometimes high where the price of provifions is low, it would 
be dill higher, the demand continuing the fame, if the price 
of provifions was high. 

It is becaufe the demand for labour increafes in years 
of fudden and extraordinary plenty, and diminilhes in 
thofe of fudden and extraordinary fcarcity, that the money 
price of labour fometimes rifes in the one, and links in the 
other. 

In a year of fudden and extraordinary plenty, there are 
funds in the hands of many of the employers of induftry, 
fufficient to maintain and employ a greater number of induf- 
trious people than had been employed the year before; and 
this extraordinary number cannot always be had. Thofe 
mailers, therefore, who want more workmen, bid againft 
one another, in order to get them, which fometimes raifes 
both the real and the money price of their labour. 

The contrary of this happens in a year of fudden and ex¬ 
traordinary fcarcity. The funds deftined for employing in¬ 
duftry are lefs than they had been the year before. A confi- 
derable number of people are thrown out of employment, 
who bid againft one another, in order to get it, which fome¬ 
times lowers both the real and the money price of labour. 
In 1740, a year of extraordinary fcarcity, many people were 
willing to work for bare fubfiftence. In the fucceeding 
years of plenty, it was more difficult to get labourers and 
iervants. 

The fcarcity of a dear year, by diminifhing the demand 
for labour, tends to lower its price, as the high price of pro- 
vilions tends to raife it. The plenty of a cheap year, on the 
contrary, by increafing the demand, tends to raife the price 
of labour, as the cheapnefs of provifions tends to lower it. 
In the ordinary variations of the price of proviiions, thofe 
two oppolite caufes feem to counterbalance one another \ 
which is probably in part the reafon why the wages of labour 
are every-where fo much more Heady and permanent than the 
price of proviiions. 
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HE increafe in the wages of labour neceffarily increafe- 
price of many commodities, by increafing that part of it 
which refolves itielf into wages, and fo far tends to diminifi) 
their confumption both at home and abroad. The fame caufe, 
however, which raifes the wages of labour, the increafe 
of ftock, tends to increafe its produftive powers, and t<' 
make a (mailer quantity of labour produce a greater quantity 
of work. The owner of the (lock which employs a great 
number of labourers, neceflarily endeavours, for his own ad ¬ 
vantage, to make fuch a proper divifion and diftribution of 
employment, that they may be enabled to produce the 
greateft quantity of work poflible. For the fame reafon, he 
endeavours to fupply them with the beft machinery whief 
either he or they can think of. What takes place among the 
labourers in a particular workhoufe, takes place, for the 
fame reafon, among thofe of a great fociety. The greater 
their number, the more they naturally divide themfelvc: 
into different cla/fes and fubdivifloris of employment* Mor" 
heads are occupied in inventing the moft proper machinery 
for executing the work of each, and it is, therefore, mor»* 
likely to be invented. There are many commodities, there ¬ 
fore, which, in coiifequence of thefe improvements, come to 
be produced by fo much lefs labour than before, that the in¬ 
creafe of its price is more than compenfated by th^e diminution 
of its quantity* 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of the Profits of Stock, 


TPh E rife and fall in the profits of flock depend upon 
the fame caufes with the rife and fall in the wages of labour, 
the increafing or declining Hate of the wealth of the fociety; 
but thofe caufes affeft the one and the other very dif¬ 
ferently. 

The increafe of the flock, which raifes wages, tends to 
lower profit. When the flocks of many rich merchants arc 
turned into the fame trade, their mutual competition natu¬ 
rally tends to lower its profit; and when there is a like hi- 
creafe of ftock in all the different trades carried on in the 
fame fociety, the fame competition mufl produce the fame 
effe6l in them all. 

Irisnot eafy, it has already been obferved, toafcertain what 
are the average wages of labour even in a particular place and 
at a particular time. We can, even in this cafe, feldom deter¬ 
mine more than what are the mofl ufual wages. But even this 
can feldom be done with regard to the profits of flock. Profit 
is fo very fluctuating, that the perfon who carries on a particu¬ 
lar trade cannot always tell you himfelf what is the average 
of his annual profit. It is afeCled, not only by every varia¬ 
tion of price in the commodities which he deals in, but by 
the good or bad fortune both of his rivals and of his cuflo- 
mers, and by a thoufand other accidents to which goods when 
carried either by fea or by land, or even when flored in a 
warehoufe, are liable. It varies, therefore, not only from 
year to year, but from day to day, and almofl from hour to 
nour. To afcertain what is the average profit of all the dif¬ 
ferent trades carried on in a great kingdom, mufl be much 
more difficult; and to judge of what it may have been former¬ 
ly, or in remote periods of time, with any degree of precifion, 
mufl be altogether impoffible. 
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T though it may be impoffible to determine, with any 
: of precifion, what are or were the average profits of 
flock, either in the prefent, or in aiitient times, feme notion 
may be formed of them from the intereft of money. It may 
be laid down as a maxim, that wherever a great deal can be 
made by the ufe of money, a great deal will commonly be 
given for the ufe of it; and that wherever little can be made 
by it, lefs w ill commonly be given for it. i\ccording, there¬ 
fore, as the ufual market rate of intereft varies in any country, 
we may be allured that the ordinary profits of flock muft vary 
with it, muft fink as it finks, and rife as it rifes. The pm- 
grefs of intereft, therefore, may lead us to form fome notion 
of the progrefs of profit. 

By the 37th of Henry VIIL all intereft above ten per cent, 
was declared unlawful. More, it feems, had fometimes been 
taken before that. In the reign of Edward VI. religious Jjeal 
prohibited all intereft. This prohibition, however, like all 
others of the fame kind, is faid to have produced no efteft, 
and probably rather encreafed than diminilhed the evil of ufu- 
ry. The ftatute of Henry VIII. wavS revived by the 13th of 
Elizabeth, cap. 8. and ten per cent, continued to be the legal 
rate of intereft till the 21ft of James 1. when it was reftri£le<l 
to eight per cent. It was reduced to fix per cent, foon after 
the reftoratioii, and by the 12th of Queen Anne, to five per 
cent. All tlicfe different ftatutory regulations feem to have 
been made with great propriety. They feem to have followed 
and not to have gone before the market rate of intereft, or the 
rate at which people of good credit ufually borrowed. Since 
the time of Queen Anne, five per cent, feems to have been 
rather above than below the market rate, Before the late w'ar, 
the government borrowx^d at three per cent. ; and people of 
good credit in the capital, and in many other parts of the 
kingdom, at three and a half, four, and four and a half pet 
cent. 

Since the time of Henry VIIl. the wealth and revenue of 
the country have been continually advancing, and in thecourle 
of their progrefs, their pace feems rather to have been gradu¬ 
ally accelerated than retarded. They feem, not only to have 
been going on, but to have been going on fafter and fafter. 
The wages of laboinr have been continually increafmg during 
the fame period, and in the greater part of the different branches 
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of trade and maiiufaftures the profits of (lock have been 
diminifhing. 


It generally requires a greater (lock to carry on any fort 
of trade in a great town than in a country village. The great 
flocks employed in every branch of trade, and the number of 
rich competitors, generally reduce the rate of profit in the 
former below what it is in the latter. But the wages of la¬ 
bour are generally higher in a great town than in a country 
village. In a thriving town the people who have great -flocks 
to employ, frequently cannot get the number of workmen 
they want, and therefore bid againll one another in order to 
get as many as they can, which raifes the wages of labour, 
:uid lowers the profits of flock. In the remote parts of the 
country there is frequently not flock fufficient to employ all 
the people, who therefore bid againft one another in order to 
get employment, which lowers the wages of labour, and raifes 
the profits of flock. 

In Scotland, though the legal rate of interefl is the fame 
as in England, the market rate is rather higher. People of the 
heft credit there feldom borrow under live per cent. Even 
private bankers in Edinburgh give four per cent, upon 
their promifibry notes, of which payment either in whole or 
in part may be demanded at pleafure. Private bankers in 
London give no interefl for the money which is depofited 
with them. There are few trades which cannot be carried 
on with a fmaller ftock in Scotland than in England, The 
common rate of profit, therefore, mufl be fomewhat greater. 
The wages of labour, it has already been obferved, are lower 
in Scotland than in England. The country too is not only 
much poorer, but the fteps by which it advances to a better 
condition, for it is evidently advancing, feem to be much 
Uo's^er and more tardy. 

The legal rate of interefl in France has not, during the 
courfe of the prefent century, been always regulated by the 
market rate*. In 1720 interefl was reduced from the twen¬ 
tieth to the fifteenth penny, or from five to two per cent. In 
1724 it was raifed to the thirtieth penny, or to 3^ per cent. 
In 172J it was again raifed to the twentieth penny, or to five 
per cent. la 1766, during the adminillration of Mr. Laver- 
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it was reduced to the twenty-fifth penny, or to four per 
cent. The Abl^ Terry raifed it afterwards to the old rate of 
five per ccQt. The fuppofed purpofe of many of thofe violent 
redu£lions of intereft was to prepare the way for reducing that 
of the public debts ; a purpofe which has fometimes been 
executed. France is perhaps in the prefent times not fo rich 
a country as England; and though the legal rate of intereft 
has in France frequently been lower than in England, 
the market rate has generally been higher *, for there, as 
in other countries, tliey have feveral very fafe and eafy 
methods of evading the law» The profitvS of trade, I 
have been afiured by Britifh merchants who had traded in 
both countries, are higher in France than in England ; and it 
is no doubt upon this account that many Britifh fubjeiSls chufe 
rather to employ their capitals in a country where trade is in 
difgrace, than in one where it is highly refpefted. The wages 
of labour are lower in France than in England. When you 
go from Scotland to England, the difference which you may 
remark between the drefs and countenance of the common 
people in the one country and in the other, fufficiently indi¬ 
cates the difference in their condition. The contraft is ftill 
greater when you return from France. France, though no 
doubt a richer country than Scotland, feenis not to be going 
forward fo faft. It is a common and even a popular opinion 
in the country that it is going backwards; an opinion which, 

I apprehend, is ill founded even with regard to France, but 
which nobody can polTibly entertain with regard to Scotland, 
who fees the country now and who faw it twenty or thirty 
years ago. 

The province of Holland, on the other hand, in propor¬ 
tion to the extent of its territory and the number of its people, 
is a richer country than England. The government there bor¬ 
row at two percent., and private people of good credit at three. 
The wages of labour are faid to be higher in Holland than in 
England, and the Dutch, it is well known, trade upon lower 
profits than any people in Europe. The trade of Holland, it 
has been pretended by fome people, is decaying, and it may 
perhaps be true that fome particular branches of it are fo. 
But thefe fymptoms feem to indicate fufficiently that there is 
no general decay. When profit diminifhes, merchants arc 
very apt to complain that trade decays*, though the diminu¬ 
tion of profit is the natural effeft of its profperity, or of a 
greater ftock being employed in it than before. During the 
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.^e war the Dutch gained the whole carrying trade of Franci 
if which they ftill retain a very large {hare. The great pro¬ 
perty which they poiTefs both in the French and Engliih funds, 
about forty millions, it is faid, in the latter (in which I fuf- 
peft, however, there is a confiderable exaggeration); the great 
fums which they lend to private people in countries where 
the rate of intereft is higher than in their own, are circum- 
ftances which no doubt demonftrate the redundancy of their 
flock, or that it has increafed beyond what they can employ 
with tolerable profit in the proper bufinefs of their own 
country: but they do not demonltrate that that bufinefs has 
decreafed. As the capital of a private man, though acquired 
by a particular trade, may increafe beyond what he can em¬ 
ploy in it, and yet that trade continue to increafe too 5 fo may 
likewife the capital of a great nation. 

In our North American and Weft Indian colonies, not only 
the wages of labour, but the intereft of money, and confe- 
quently the profits of flock, are higher than in England. 
In the different colonies both the legal and the market rate of 
intereft run from fix to eight per cent. High wages of 
labour and high profits of flock, however, are things, per¬ 
haps, which fcarce ever go together, except in the peculiar 
circumftances of new colonies. A new colony muft always 
for fome time be more under-ftocked in proportion to the 
extent of its territory, and more under-peopled in proportion 
to the extent of its flock, than the greater part of other coun¬ 
tries. They have more land than they have flock to culti¬ 
vate. What they have, therefore, is applied to the cultiva¬ 
tion only of what is moft fertile and moft favourably fituated, 
the lands near the fea fhore, and along the banks of naviga¬ 
ble rivers. Such land too is frequently purchafed at a price 
below the value even of its natural produce. Stock employed 
in the purchafe and improvement of fuch lands muft yield a 
very large profit, and confequently afford to pay a very large 
intereft. Its rapid accumulation in fo profitable an employ¬ 
ment enables the planter to increafe the number of his hands 
fafter than he can find them in a new fettlement. Thofe 
whom he can find, therefore, are very liberally rewarded. 
As the colony increafes, the profits of flock gradually dimi- 
nifh. When the moft fertile and beft fituated lands have 
been all occupied, lefs profit can be made by the cultivation 
of w^hat is inferior both in foil and fituation, and lefs intereft 
can be afforded for the flock which is fo employed. In the 
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Iter part of cur colonies, accordingly, both the legal and 
market rate of intereft ^ave been confiderably reduced 
daring the courfe of the prefent century. As riches, im- 
provement, and population have increafed, intereft has de¬ 
clined. The wages of labour do not fink with the profits of 
ftock. The demand for labour increafes with the increafe of 
ftock whatever be its profits; and after thefe are diminilhed, 
ftock may not only continue to increafe, but to increafe much 
lafter than before. It is w'lth induftrious nations who are 
advancing in the acquifition of riches, as with induftrious in¬ 
dividuals. A great ftock, though with fmall profits, gene¬ 
rally increafes fafter than a fmall ftock with great profits. 
Money, fays the proverb, makes money. When you have- 
got a little, it is often eafy to get more. The great difficulty 
IS to get that little. The conneflion between the increafe of 
ftock and that of induftry, or of the demand for ufeful 
labour, has partly been explained already, but will be ex¬ 
plained more fully hereafter in treating of the accumulation 
of ftock. 




The acquifition of new territory, or of new branches of 
trade, may fometimes raife the profits of ftock, and with 
them the intereft of money, even in a country which is faft 
advancing in the acquifition of riches. The ftock of the 
country not being fulficient for the whole acceffion of bufi- 
nefs, which fuch acquifitions prefent to the tlifferent people 
among whom it is divided, is applied to thofe particular 
branches only which afibrd the greateft profit. Part of what 
had before been employed in other trades, is neceflarily 
M'ithdrawn from them, and turned into fome of the new and’ 
more profitable ones; In all thofe old trades, therefore, the 
competition comes to be lefs than before. The market 
comes to^ be lefs fully fupplied with many different forts of 
goods. Their price neceffiirily rifes more or'lefs, and yields 
a greater profit to thofe who deal in them, who can, there¬ 
fore, afford to borrow at a higher intereft. For fome time 
after the conclufion of the late war, not only private people 
of the heft credit, but iome of the greatelt companies in 
London, commonly borrowed at five per cent, who before 
that had not been ufed to pay more than four, and four and 
a half per cent. The great acceffion both of territory and 
tr,ade, by our acquifitions in North America and the Weft 
Indies, will fufficiently account for this, without fuppofing 
any diminution in the capital ftock of the fociety. So great 
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an acceffion of new bufinefs to be carried on by the old ftocl^ 
muft neceffarily have diminifhed the quantity employed in a 
great number of particular brancheSj in which the competi¬ 
tion being lefs, the profits muft have been greater. Ifliall 
hereafter have occafion to mention tlie reafons which difpofe 
me to believe that the capital ftock of Great Britain was 
not diminiflied even by the enormous expence of the late 
war. 




j The diminution of the capital ftock of the fociety, or of 

H the funds deftined for the maintenance of induftry, however, 

as it lowers the wages of labour, fo it raifes the profits of 

■ ftock, and confequently the intereft of money. By the 

; wages of labour being lowered, the owners of what ftock 

i' remains m the fociety can bring their goods at lefs expence to 

market than before, and lefs ftock being employed in fupply- 
ing the market than before, they can fell them dearer. 
Their goods coft them lefs, and they get more for them. 
Their profits, therefore, being augmented at both ends, can 
well afford a large intereft. The great fortunes fo fuddenly 
and fo eafily acquired in Bengal and the other Britifti fettle- 
ments in the Eaft Indies, may fatisfy us that, as the wages of * 
labour are very low, fo the profits of ftock are very high' in 
. thofe ruined countries. The intereft of money is proportion- 

ably fo. In Bengal, money is frequently lent to the farmers 
at forty, fifty, and fixty per cent, and the fucceeding crop is 
mortgaged for the payment. As the profits which can af¬ 
ford fuch an intereft muft eat up almoft the whole rent of 
the landlord, fo fuch enormous ufury muft in its turn eat up 
the greater part ^f thofe profits. Before the fall of the 
3 Roman republick, a ufury of the fame kind feems to have 

been common in the provinces, under the ruinous adminiftra- 
I tion of their proconfuls. The virtuous Brutus lent money 

in Cyprus at eight-and-forty per cent, as we learn from the 
lettets of Cicero. 

In a country which had acquired that full complement of 
riches which the nature of its foil and climate, and its fituation 
with refped to other countries allowed it to acquire; which 
could, therefore, advance no further, and which was not 
' going backwards, both the wages of labour and the profits of 

ftock would probably be very low. In a country fully 
> peopled in proportion to what either its territory could main- 

■ tain or its ftock employ, the competition for employment 
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d necelTarily be fo great as to reduce the wages of labour 
mvhat was barely fufficientto keep up the number of labour¬ 
ers, and, the country being already fully peopled, that 
number could never be augmented. In a country fully 
ftocked in proportion to all the bufmefs It had to tranfad, as 
great a quantity, of ftock would be employed in every parti¬ 
cular branch as the nature and e> tent of the trade would 
admit. The competition, therefore, would every-where 
be as great, and confequcntly the ordinary profit as low as 
poffible. 




But perhaps no country has ever yet arrived at this de¬ 
gree of opulence. China feems to have been long ftati- 
onary, and had probably long ago acquired that full com¬ 
plement of riches which is coiififtent with the nature of 
Its laws and inftitutioiis. But this complement may be 
much inferior to what, with other laws and inftituti- 
ons, the nature of its foil, climate, and fituation might 
admit of. A country which negleds or defpifes foreign 
commerce, and which admits the veflels of foreign nations 
into one or two of its ports only, cannot tranfad the fame 
quantity of bufinefs which it might do with different laws 
# and inftitutions. In a country too where, though the rich 
or the owners of large capitals enjoy a good deal of fecurity, 
the poor or the owners of fmall capitals enjoy fcarce any, but 
are liable, under the pretence of juftice, to be pillaged and 
plundered at any time by the inferior mandarines, the quan¬ 
tity of ftock employed in all the different branches of bufi- 
nefs tranfaded within it, can never be ^qual to what the 
nature and extent of that bufinefs might admit. In evei^ 
different branch, the oppreffion of the poor muft ellablim 
the monopoly of the rich, who, by engrofllug the whole 
trade to themfelves, will be able to make very large profits. 
Twelve per cent, accordingly is fald to be the common intereft 
of money in China, and the ordinary profits of ftock muft be 
fufficient to afford this large intereft. 


A DEFECT in the law may fometinies raife the rate of in¬ 
tereft confiderably above what the condition of the country, 
as to wealth or poverty, would require. When the law does 
not enforce the performance of contrad^, it puts all bor¬ 
rowers nearly upon the fame footing with bankrupts or peo¬ 
ple of doubtful credit in better regulated countries. The un¬ 
certainty of recovering his money makes the lender exad the 

fame 
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^fame ufurlous intereft which Is ufually required from banJ^ 
rupts. Among the barbarous nations who over-run the 
weftern provinces of the Roman empire, the performance of 
contracts was left for many ages to the faith of the con trail¬ 
ing parties. The courts of juftice of their kings feldom in¬ 
termeddled in it. The high rate of intereft which took place 
in thofe antient times may perh^ be partly accounted for 
from this caufe. 

When the law prohibits intereft altogether, it does not 
prevent it. Many people muft borrow, and nobody will lend 
without fuch a confideration for the ufe of their money as is 
fuitable, not only to what can be made by the ufe of it, but 
to the difficulty and danger of evading the law. The high 
rate of intereft among all Mahometan nations is accounted 
for by Mr. Montefquieu, not from their poverty, but partly 
from this, and partly from the difficulty of recovering the 
money. 

The loweft ordinary'rate of profit muft always be fome- 
thing more than what is fufficient to compenfate the oc- 
cafional lofies to which every employment of ftock is ex- 
pofed. It is this furplus only which is neat or clear profit. 
What is called grofs profit comprehends frequently, not only 
this furplus, but what is retained for compenfating fuch ex¬ 
traordinary lolTes. The intereft which the borrower can af¬ 
ford to pay is in proportion to the clear profit only. 

The loweft ordinary rate of intereft muft, in the fame 
manner, be fomething more than fufficient to compenfate the 
occafional lofies to which lending, even with tolerable pru¬ 
dence, is expofed. Were it not more, charity or friendfhip 
could be the only motives for lending. 

In a country which had acquired its full complement of 
riches, where in every particular branch of bufinefs there was 
the greateft quantity of ftock that could be employed in it, 
as the ordinary rate of clear pi;ofit would be very fmall, fa 
the ufual market rate of intereft which could be afforded out 
of it, would be fo low as to render it impoffible for any but 
the very wealthieft people to live upon the intereft of their 
money. All people of fmall or middling fortunes would be 
obliged to fuperintend themfelves the employment of their 
own ftocks. It would be necefiary that ahnoft every man 
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be a man of biifinefs, or engage m fomc fort of trade. 
T%e province of Holland feems to be approaching near to 
tills rtate. It is there unfafliionabk not to be a man of bufi- 
nefs. Necelfity makes it ulual for almoft every man to be fo, 
and cuflom every where regulates fafhion. As it is ridicu¬ 
lous not to drefs, fo is it, in fome meafure, not to be em¬ 
ployed, like other people. As a man of a civil profeflion 
feems aukward in a camp or a garrifon, and is even in fome 
clanger of b«ing defpifed there, fo does an idle man among 
men of bu^nefs. 

The bigheft ordinary rate of profit may be fuch as, in the 
price of the greater part of commodities, eats up the whole 
of what fhould go to the rent of the land, and leaves only 
what is fufficient to pay the latour of preparing and bring¬ 
ing them to market, according to the lowed rate at which 
labour can any-where paid, the bare fubfiftence of the 
labourer. The workman muft always have been fed in fome 
way or other while he was about the work ; but the land¬ 
lord may not always have been paid. The profits of 
the trade which the fervants of the Eaft India Company 
carry on in Bengal may not perhaps be very far from this 
rate. 

'Fhe proportion which the ufual market rate of intereft 
ought to bear to the ordinary rate of clear profit, ueceflarily 
varies as profit rifes or falls. Double intereft is In Great 
Britain reckoned, what the merchants call, a good, mo¬ 
derate, reafonable profit *, terms which I apprehend mean no 
more than a common and ufual profit. In a country where 
the ordinary rate of clear profit is eight or ten per cent., it 
may be reafonable that one half of it fliouid go to intereft, 
wherever bufinefs is carried on with borrowed money. The 
ftock is at the rilk of the borrower, who, as it were, infures 
it to the lender *, and four or five per cent, may, in the 
greater part of trades, be both a fufficient profit upon the 
rifle of this infurance, and a fufficient recompence for the 
trouble of employing the ftock. But the proportion be¬ 
tween intereft and clear profit might not be the fame in 
countries where the ordinary rate of profit was either a good 
deal lower, or a good deal higher. If it were a good deal 
lower, one half of it perhaps could not be afforded for inte¬ 
reft; and more might be afforded if it were a good deal 
lusher. 
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In countries which are faft advancing to riches, the low 
rate of profit may, in the price of many commodities, com- 
penfate the high wages of labour, and enable thofe countries 
to fell as cheap as their lefs thriving neighbours, among 
whom the wages of labour may be lower. 

In reality high profits tend much more to raife the price 
of work than high wages. If in the linen manufadure, for 
example, the wages of the different working people; the 
flax-dreffers, the fpinners, the weavers, kc. fhould, all of 
them, be advanced two pence a day ; it would be neceflary 
to heighten the price of a piece of linen only by a number 
of two pences equal to the number of people that had been 
employed about it, multiplied by the number of days during 
which they had been fo employed. That part of the price of 
the commodity which refolved itfelf into wages would, 
through all the different ftages of the manufadure, rife only 
in arithmetical proportion to this rife of wages. But if the 
profits of all the different employers of thofe working peo¬ 
ple fhould be raifed five per cent, that part of the price of the 
commodity which refolved itfelf into profit, w^ould, through 
all the different ftages of the manufacture, rife in geometri¬ 
cal proportion to this rife of profit. The employer of the 
flax-dreffers would in felling his flax require an additional five 
per cent, upon the whole value of the materials and wages 
which he advanced to his workmen. The employer of the 
fpinners would require an additional five per cent, both upon 
the advanced price of the flax and upon the wages of the 
fpinners. And the employer of the weavers would require a 
like five per cent, both upon the advanced price of the linen 
yarn and upon the wages of the weavers. In raifing the 
price of commodities the rife of wages operates in the fame 
manner as fimple intereft does in the accumulation of debt. 
The rife of profit operates like compound intereft. Our 
merchants and mafter-manufafturers complain much of the 
bad effeds of high wages in raifing the price, and thereby 
leffening the fale of their goods both at home and abroad. 
They fay nothing concerning the bad effefts of high profits. 
They are filent with regard to the pernicious effeS: of their 
own gains. They complain only of thofe of other people. 
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CHAP. X. 


Of Wages and Profits In the different Employments of Labour 
and Stock, 

TPH E whole of the advantage-^ and difadvantages of the 
different employments of labour and (lock muft, in the fame 
neighbourhood, be either perfeflly equal or continually tend¬ 
ing to equality. If in the fame neighbourhood, there was any 
employment evidently cither more or lefe advantageous than 
the relit, fo many people would crowd into it in the one cafe, 
and fo many would defert It in the other, that its advantages 
weuld foon return to the level of other employments, This 
at leaft would be the cafe in a fociety where things were left 
to follow their natural courfe, where there was perfefl liberty, 
and where every man was perfectly free both to chufe what 
otcupation he thoi^ht proper, and to change it as often as he 
thought proper. jEvery man's intereft would prompt him to 
feek the advantageous, and to Ihun the difadvantageous em¬ 
ployment. 

Pecuniary wages and profit, indeed, are every-w^here in 
Europe extremely different, according to the different employ¬ 
ments of labour and flock. But this difference arifes partly 
from certain circumftances in the employments themfelves, 
which, either really, or at leaft in the imaginations of men, 
makeup fora fmali pecuniary gain in fome, and counter-bal¬ 
ance a great one in others 5 and partly from the policy of Eu¬ 
rope, which no-where leaves things at perfeft liberty. 

The particular confideration of thofe circumftances and 
of that policy will divide this chapter into two parts. 
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PART I. 


Inequalities ariftng front the Nature of the Employments 
themfelves. 

The five following are the principal circumftances which, 
fo far as I have been able to obferve, make up for a fmall pecu¬ 
niary gain in fome employments, and counter-balance a great 
one in others : firft, the agreeablenefs or difagreeablenefs of the 
employments themfelves; fecondly, the eafmefs and cheapnefs, 
or the difficulty and expencc of learning them ; thirdly, the 
conftancy or inconftancy of employment in them ; fourthly, the 
fmall or great truft which muft be repofed in thofe who 
exercife them; and, fifthly, the probability or improbability of 
fuccefs in them. 

First, The wages of labour vary with the eafe or hard- 
fhip, the cleanlinefs or dirtinefs, the honourablenefs or difiio- 
nourablenefs of the employment. Thus in moft places, take 
the year round, a journeyman taylor earns lefs than a journey¬ 
man weaver. His work is much eafier. A journeyman 
weaver earns lefs than a journeyman fmith. His work is not 
always eafier, but it is much cleanlier. A journeyman black- 
fmith, though an artificer, feldom earns u) much in twelve 
hours as a collier, who is only a labourer, does in eight. His 
work is not quite fo dirty, is lefs dangerous, and is carried on 
in day-light, and above ground. Honour makes a great part 
of the reward of all honourable profeflions. In point of pe¬ 
cuniary gain, all things confidered, they are generally under- 
recompenced, as I fiiall endeavour to fhow by and by. Dif- 
grace has the contrary effe£l:. The trade of a butcher is a 
brutal and an odious bufinefs ; but it is in moft places more 
profitable than the greater part of common trades. The moft 
deteftable of all employments, that of public executioner, is 
in proportion to the quantity of work done, better paid than 
any common trade whatever. 
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and fifliing, the mon" important employments 
mankind in the rude ft ate of fociety, become in its advanc¬ 


ed ftate their moft agreeable amufements, and they purlue for 
pleafure what they once followed from neceftity. In the ad¬ 
vanced ftate of fociety, tlierefore, they are all very poor peo¬ 
ple who follow as a trade, what other people purfue as a paf- 
time. Filhcrmen have been fo fince the time of '^Theocritus. 
A poacher is every-where a very poor man in Great Britain- 
In countries where the rigour of the law fufters no poachers, 
the licenfed hunter is not in a much better condition. The 
natural tafte for thofc employments makes more people fol¬ 
low them than can live comfortably by them, and the produce 
of their labour, in proportion to its quantity, comes always too 
cheap to market to adbrd any thing but the moft fcanty fub- 
fi flence to the labourers. 

Disagreeableness and difgrace afteft the profits of 
flock in the fame manner as the w'ages of labour. "Fhe keep¬ 
er of an inn or tavern, who is never mafter of his own houfe, 
and who is expofed to the brutality of every drunkard, exer- 
cifes neither a very agreeable nor a very creditable bufinefs. 
But there is fcarce any common trade in which a fmall flock 
yields fo great a profit. 

Secondly, the wages of labour vary with the eafinefs and 
cheapnefs, or the difficulty and expeiice of learning the bufinefs. 

When any expen five machine is erecftcd, the extraordina¬ 
ry work to be performed by it before it is worn out, it muft be 
expedied, wifi replace the capital laid upon it, with at leaft 
the ordinary profits. A man educated at the expence of much 
labour and time to any of thofe employments which require 
extraordinary dexterity and Hcill, may be compared to one of 
thefe expenfive machines. The work which he learns to per¬ 
form, it muft be expedled, over and above the ufual wages 
of common labour, will replace to him the whole expence of 
his education, with at leaf! the ordinary profits of an equally 
valuable capital. It muft do this too in a reafonable time, re¬ 
gard being had to the very uncertain duration of human life in 
the fame manner as to the more certain duration of the machine. 

1'he difference between the wages of fkilled labour and 
thofe of common labour, is founded upon this principle. 
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The policy of Europe confiders the labour of all mech 
nicks, artificers, and manufa£lurers, as llcilled labour; and that 
of all country labourers as common labour. It feems to fup- 
pofe that of the former to be of a more nice and delicate na¬ 
ture than that of the latter. It is fo perhaps in fome cafes : 
but in the greater part it is quite otherwife, as I fhall endea¬ 
vour to fhew by and by. The laws and cuftoms of Europe, 
therefore, in order to qualify any perfon for exercifing the 
one fpecies of labour, impofe the neceflityof an apprenticefhjp, 
though with different degrees of rigour in different places. 
They leave the other free and open to every body. During 
the continuance of the apprenticefhip, the whole labour of 
apprentice belongs to his mafter. In the mean time he mull 
in many cafes, be maintained by his parents or relations, and 
in almoft all cafes muff be cloathcd by them. Some money 
too is commonly given to the mailer for teaching him his 
trade. They who cannot give money, give time, or become 
bound for more than the ufual number of years; a confidera- 
tion which, though it is not always advantageous to the mailer, 
on account of the ufual idlenefs of apprentices, is always dif- 
advantageous to the apprentice- In country labour, on the 
contrary, the labourer, while he is employed about the eafier, 
learns the more difficult parts of his bufinefs, and his own 
labour maintains him through all the different llagcs of his 
employment. It is reafonable, therefore, that m Europe the 
wages of mechanicks, artificers, and manufacturers, fh^ld 
befomewhat higher than tliofe of common labourers. They 
are fo accordingly, and their fuperior gains make them in moil 
places be confidered as a fuperior rank of people. Ihis lupe- 
riority, however, is generally very fniall; the daily or weekly 
earnings of journeymen in the more common forts of manu- 
faftures, fuch as thofe of plain linen and woollen cloth, com- 
puted at an average, are, in moft placc^very little more than 
the day wages of common bbourers. Their employment, in¬ 
deed, is more fteady and uniform, and the fuperiority of their 
earnings, taking the whole year together, may be fomewhat 
greater. It feems evidently, however, to be no greater than 
what is fufRcient to compenfate the fuperior expence of tlieir 
education. 



Education in the ingenious arts and in the liberal pro- 
feffions, is ftill more tedious and expenfive. The pecuniary 
rccompeiice, therefore, of painters and fculptors, of lawyers 
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phyficians, ought to be much more liberal: and it is To 
ordingly. 

The profits of flock feern to be very little affe^^ed by the 
eafinefs or difficulty of learning the trade in which it is em¬ 
ployed, All the difierent way^s in which flock is commonly 
employed in great towns feem, in reality, to be almofl; equally 
eafy and equally difficult to learn. One branch either of fo¬ 
reign or domeffiick trade, cannot well be a much more intri¬ 
cate bufinefs than another. 

Thirdly, the wages of labour in different occupations 
vary with the confkancy or inconftancy of employment. 

Employment is much more conftant in fome trades 
than in others. In the greater part of manufacflures, a jour¬ 
neyman may be pretty lure of employment almofl every day 
in the year that he is able to work. A mafon or bricklayer, 
on the contrary, can work neither in hard froft nor in foul 
weather, and his employment at all other times depends upon 
the occafional calls of his cuftomers. He is liable, in confe- 
quence, to be frequently without any. What he earns, there- 
fc)re, while he is employed, muft not only maintain him while 
he is idle, but make him fome compenfation for thofe anx¬ 
ious and defponding moments which the thought of fo preca¬ 
rious a fituation raufk fometimes occarion. 'V^ere the com¬ 
puted earnings of the greater part of manufadlurers, accord¬ 
ingly, are nearly upon a level with the day wages of common 
labourers, thofe of mafons and bricklayers are generally from 
one h:llf more to dovible thofe wages. Where common la¬ 
bourers earn four and five fhillings a week, mafons and brick¬ 
layers frequently earn feven and eight j where the formev 
^arn fix, the latter often earn nine and ten ; and wher 'j 
the former earn nine and ten, as in London, the latter 
commonly earn fifteen and eighteen. No fpecies of IkiJU 
ed labour, however, feems more eafy to learn than that of 
mafons and bricklayers. Chairmen in London, during the 
fummer feafon, are faid fometimes to be employed as brick¬ 
layers. llie high wages of thofe workmen, therefore, are 
not fo much the recompence of their Ikill, as the compenfii- 
tion for the inconll.uicy of their employment. 

A HOUSE carpenter feems to excrcifc rather a nicer and 
more ingenious trade than a mafon. In moll places, howe¬ 
ver, for it is not univerfally fo, his day-w^ages are fomewL u 
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".(^^/lower. His employment, though it depends much, does not 
depend fo entirely upon the occafional calls of his cuftomers; 
and it is not liable to be interrupted by the weather. 


When the trades which generally afford conftant employ-, 
ment, happen in a particular place not to do fo, the wages of 
the workmen always rife a good deal above their ordinary 
proportion to thofe of common labour. In London almoit 
all journeymen artificers are liable to be called upon and dif- 
miffed by their maftcrs from day to day, and from week to 
week, in the: fame manner as day-labourers in other places. 
The loweft order of artificers, journeymen taylors, accord- 
ingly, earn there half a crown a-day, though eighteen-pence 
may be reckoned the wages of common labour. In fmall towns 
and country-villages, the wages of journeymen taylors fre¬ 
quently fcarce equal thofe of common labour; but in Lon¬ 
don they are often many weeks without employment, parti¬ 
cularly during the fummer. 


When the inconftancy of employment is combined with 
the hardfhip, difagreeablenefs and dirtinefs of the work, it 
fometimes raifes the wages of the moft common lalwuret 
above thofe of the moft Ikilful artificers. A collier working 
by the piece is fuppofcd, at Newcaftle, to earn commonly 
about double, and in many parts of Scotland about three 
times the wages of common labour. His high wages arife al¬ 
together from the hardfhip, difagreeablenefs, and dirtinefs of 
his work. His employment may, upon moft occafions, be 
as conftant as he pleafes. The coal-heavers in London excr- 
cife a trade which in hardftiip, dirtinefs, and difagreeablenefs, 
almoft equals that of colliers j and from the unavoidable irre¬ 
gularity in the arrivals of coal-fhips, the employment of the 
greater part of them is ncceifarilv very inconftant. If colliers, 
therefore, commonly earn double and triple the wages of 
common labour, it ought not to feem unreafonable that coal- 
heavers fhould fometimes earn four and five times thofe wages. 
In the enquiry made into their condition a few years ago'i it 
was found that at the rate at which they were then paid, they 
could earn from fix to ten fhillings a day. Six fliillings are 
about four times the wages of common labour in London, and 
in every particular trade, the loweft common earnings*may 
always be confidered as thofe of the far greater numberT How 
extravagant foev^r thofe earnings may appear, if they were 
more than fufficient to compenfate all the difagrecable circum- 
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of the bufinefs, there would foon be fo great a number 

_competitors, as, in a trade which has no exclufive privilege, 

would quickly reduce them to a lower rate. 

The conftancy or inconftancy of employment cannot afFefl: 
the ordinary profits of flock in any particular trade. Whe¬ 
ther the flock is or is not conftantly employed depends, not 
upon the trade, but the trader. 

Fourthly, The wages of labour vary according to the 
fhiall or great trufl which mufl be repofed in the work¬ 
men. 


The wages of goMfmiths and jewellers are every where fu- 
perior to thofe of many other workmen, not only of equal, 
but of much fuperior ingenuity; on account of the precious 
materials with which they are intrufted. 

We trull our health to the phyfician 5 our fortune and 
fometimes our life and reputation to the lawyer and attorney. 
Such confidence could not fafely be repofed in people of a very 
mean or low^ condition. Their reward mufl be luch, there¬ 
fore, as may give them that rank in the fociety which fo im-^ 
portant a trua requires. The long time and the great expence 
which mud be laid out in their education, when combined 
with this circumftance, neceffarily enhance ftili further the 
price of their labour. 

* 

When a perfon employs only his own dock in trade, there 
IS no trull •, and the credit which he may get from other peo-' 
pie, depends, not upon the nature of hisS trade, but upon then- 
opinion of his fortune, probity, and prudence. The different 
rates of profit, therefore, in the different branches of trade, 
cannot arife from the different degrees of trufl repofed in the 
traders. 


Fifthly, the wages of labour in different employments 
vary according to the probability or improbability of fuccefs in 
them. 

The probability that any particular perfon fhall ever be 
qualified for the employment to which he is educated, is very, 
ditferent in different occupations. In the greater part of me¬ 
chanic trades, fuccefe is almod certain; but very uncertain 
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in the liberal profeffions. Put your fon apprentice to a Ihoe- 
maker, there is little doubt of his learning to make a pair of 
(hoes; But fend him to ftudy the law, it is at leaft twenty to 
one if ever he makes fuch proficiency as will enable him to 
live hy the bufinefs. In a perfedly fair lottery, thofe who 
draw the pri2es ought to gain all that is loft by thofe who 
draw the blanks. In a profeflion where twenty fail for one 
that fucceeds, that one ought to gain all that fliould have been 
gained by the unfuccefsful twenty. The counfellor at law, 
who, perhaps at near forty years of age, begins to make fome- 
titing by his profeflion, ought to receive the retribution, not 
only of his own fo tedious and expenfive education, but of 
that of more than twenty others who are never likely to make 
any thing by it. How extravagant foevcr the fees of coun- 
feiiors at law may fometimes appear, their real retribution is 
never equal to this. Compute in any particular place, what 
is likely to be annually gained, and what is likely to be annu¬ 
ally fpent, by all the diflerent workmen in any common trade, 
fuch as that of fhoemakers or weavers, and you will find that 
the former funi will generally exceed the latter. But make 
the fame computation with regard to all the counfellors and 
ftudents of law, in all the different inns of court, and you 
will find that their annual gains bear but a very fmall propor¬ 
tion to their annual expence, even though you rate the for¬ 
mer as high, and the latter as low, as can well be done. The 
lottery of the law, therefore, is very far from being, a per- 
feaiy fair lottery; and that, as well as many other liberal and 
honourable profelTions, are, in point of pecuniary gain, evi- 
dently under-recompenced. 


Those profeffions keep their level, however, with other 
occupations, and, notwithftanding thefe difcouragements, 
all the moft generous and liberal fpirits are eager to crowd 
into them. Two different caufes contribute to recommend 
them. Firft, the dcfire of the reputation wliich attends upon 
fuperior excellence in any of them; and, fecondly, the natu¬ 
ral confidence which every man has more or lefs, not only in 
his own abilities, but in his own good fortune. 


To excel in any profeflion, in which but few arrive at me¬ 
diocrity, is the moft decifivc mark of what is called genius or 
fuperior talents. The public admiration which attends upon 
fuch diftinguilhed abilities, makes always a part of their re¬ 
ward ; a greater or fmaller in proportion as it is higher or 
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in degree. It makes a confiderable part of that reward 
n the profeflion of phyhc; a ftill greater perhaps in that 
of law^ in poetry and philofophy it makes almoft the 
whole. 

There are feme very agreeable and beautiful talents of 
which the poflefTion commands a certain fort of admiration 5 
but of which the exercife for the fake of gain is confideredj 
whether from reafon or prejudice, as a fort of public profti- 
tution. The pecuniary recompence, therefore, of thofe who 
exercife them in this manner, muft be fufficient, not only to 
pay for the time, labour, and expence of acquiring the ta¬ 
lents, but for the diferedit which attends the employment of 
them as the means of fubfiftence. The exorbitant rewards of 
players, opera-fingers, opera-dancers, &c. arc founded upon 
thofe two principles j the rarity and beauty of the talents, and 
the diferedit of employing them in this manner. It feems 
abfurd at firft fight that we Ihould defpife their perfons, and 
yet reward their talents with the moft profufc liberality. 
While we do the one, however, we muft of ncceffity do the 
other- Should the public opinion or prejudice ever alter with 
regard to fuch occupations, their pecimiary recompence would 
quickly diminifh. More people apply to them, and 

the competition would quickly reduce the price of their la¬ 
bour. Such talents, though far from being common, arc by 
no means fo rare as is imagined. Many people poffefs them 
in great perfeftion, who difdain to make this ufe of them; 
and many more are capable of acquiring them, if any thing 
could be made honourably by them. 

Tub over-weening conceit which the greater part of men 
have of their own abilities, is an antient evil remarked by the 
philofophers and moralifts of ail ages. Their abfurd prefump- 
tion in their own good fortune, has beenlefs taken notice of. 
It is, however, if poflible, ftill more univerfaf. There is no 
man living who, when in tolerable health and fpirits, has not 
f^me ftxare of it. chance of gain is by every man more 

or lefs over-valued, and the chance of lofs is by moft: men un¬ 
der-valued, and by fcarce any man, who is in tolerable health 
and fpirits, valued more than it is worth. 

That the chance of gain is naturally over-valued, we may 
learn from the univerfal luccefs of lotteries. The world nei¬ 
ther ever faw, nor will fee, a perfectly fair lottery j or 
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in which the whole gain compenfated the whole lofs; be- 
' caufe the undertaker could make nothing by it. In the ftate 
lotteries the tickets are really not worth the price which is 
paid by the original fubfcribers, and yet commonly fell in the 
market for twenty, thirty, and fometimes forty per cent, ad¬ 
vance. The vain hope of gaining fome of the great prizes is 
the foie caufe of this demand. The fobereft people fcarce 
look upon it as a folly to pay a fmall fum for the chance of 
gaining ten or twenty thoufand pounds; though they know 
that even that fmall fum is perhaps twenty or thirty per cent, 
more than the chance is worth. In a lottery in which no 
prize exceeded twenty pounds, though in other refpeas it 
approached much nearer to a perfeftly fair one than the 
common ftate lotteries, there would not be the fame demand 
for tickets. In order to have a better chance for fbme of the 
great prizes, fome people purchafe feveral tickets, and others 
fmall fhares in a ftill greater number. There is not, how- 
a more certain propofition in mathematicks, than that 
the more tickets you adventure upon, the more likely you are 
to be a lofer. Adventure upon all the tickets in the lottery, 
and you lofe for certain ", and the greater the ^ num¬ 
ber of your tickets, the nearer you approach to this cer¬ 


tainty. 


That the chance of lofs is frequently under-valued, and 
fcarce ever valued more than it is worth, we may learn from 
the very moderate profit of infurers. In order to make in- 
furance, either from fire or fea-rilk, a trade at all, the com¬ 
mon premium muft be fufficient to compenfate the common 
lofles, to pay the expence of management, and to afford fuch 
a profit as might have been drawn from an equal capital em¬ 
ployed in any common trade. The perfon who pays no more 
than this, evidently pays no more than the real value of the 
rilk, or the loweft price at which he can reafonably expect to 
infure it. But though many people have made a little money 
by infurance, very few have made a great fortune; and from 
this confideration alone, it feenis evident enough, that the 
ordinary balance of profit and lofs is not more advantageous 
in this, than in other common trades by which fo many peo¬ 
ple make fortunes. Moderate, however, as the premium of 
infurance commonly is, many people defpife the nlk too 
much to care to pay it. Taking the whole kingdom at an 
average, nineteen houfes in twenty, or rather perhaps mn^ety- 
niae in a hundred, are not infured from fire. Sea nlk is 
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alarming to the greater part of people, and the propor- 
fton of fhips infured to thofe not infured is much greater. 
Many fail, however, at all feafons, and even in time of war, 
■without any infurance. This may fometimes perhaps be done 
without any imprudence. When a great company, or even 
a great merchant, has twenty or thirty fhips at fea, they may, 
as it were, infure one another. The premium laved upon 
them all, may more than compcnfate fuch lofTes as they are 
likely to meet with in the common courfe of chances. The 
negleft of infurance upon fhipping, however, in the fame 
manner as upon houfes, is, in mofl cafes, the effea of no 
fuch nice calculation, but of mere thoughtlefs rafhnefs and 
prefumptuous contempt of the rilk. 

The contempt of rifle and the prefumptuous hope of fuc- 
cefs, are in no period of life more aftive, than at the age at 
which young people chufe their profeffions. How little the 
fear of misfortune is then capable of balancing the hope of 
good luck, appears flill more evidently in the readinefs of the 
common people to enlift as foldiers, or to go to fea, than in 
the eagernefs of thofe of better falhion to enter into what are 
called the liberal profeifions. 

What a common foldier may lofe is obvious enough. 
Without regarding the danger, however, young volunteers 
never enlift fo readily as at the beginning of a new war j and 
though they have fcarce any chance of preferment, they fi¬ 
gure to themfclves, in their youthful fancies^ a thoufand oc- 
cafions of acquiring honour and diftinftion w^hich never oc¬ 
cur. Thefe romantic hopes make the whole price of their 
blood. Their pay is lefs than that of common labourers, and 
in adlual fervice their fatigues are much greater. 

The lottery of the fea ts not altogether fo difadvantageous 
as that of the army. The fon of a creditable labourer or arti¬ 
ficer may frequently go to fea with his father’s confent; but 
if he enlifts as a foldier, it is alwap without it. Other people 
fee feme chance of his making lomething by the one trade: 
nobody but himfclf fees any of his making any thing by the 
other. The great admiral is lefs the objeS of public admira¬ 
tion than the great general, and the higheft fuccefs in the fea 
fervice promiks a lefs brilliant fortune and reputation than 
equal fuccefs in the land. 'ITie fame difference runs through 
all the inferior degrees of preferment in both. By the rules 
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(f precedency a captain in the navv ranks with a colonel 
the army: but be does not rank with him in the common ef- 
timation. As the great prizes in the lottery are lefs, the 
fmaller ones muft be more numerous. Common failors, there¬ 
fore, more frequently get fome fortune and preferment than 
common foldiers ^ and the hope of thofe prizes is what prin¬ 
cipally recommends the trade. Though their (kill and dexte¬ 
rity are much fuperior to that of almoft atiy artificers, and 
though their whole life is one continual fcene of hardlhip and 
danger, yet for all this dexterity and (kill, for all thofe hard- 
fliips and dangers, while they remain in the condition of 
common failors, they receive fcarce any other recompence but 
the pleafure of exercifing the one and of furmounting the 
other. Their wages are not greater than thofe of common 
labourers at the port which regulates the rate of feamens 
wages. As they are continually going from port to port, the 
monthly pay of thofe who fail from all the different ports of 
Great Britain, is more nearly upon a level than that of any 
other workmen in thofe different places; and the rate of the 
port to and from which the greatefl number fail, that is the 
port of London, regulates that of all the reft. At London the 
wages of the greater part of the different claffes of workmen 
are about double thofe of the fame claffes at Edinburgh. But 
the failors who fail from the port of London feldom earn above 
three or four (hillings a month more than thofe M'ho fail from 
the port of Leith, and the difference is frequently not fo great. 
In time of peace, and in the merchant fervice, the London 
price is from a guinea to about feven-and-twenty fliillings the 
calendar month. A common labourer in London, at the rate 
of nine or ten (hillings a week, may earn in the calendar month 
from forty to five-and-forty (hillings. The failor, indeed, over 
and above his pay, is fupplied with provifions. The va¬ 
lue, however, may not perhaps always exceed the difference 
between his pay and that of the common labourer; and though 
it fometimes fhould, the excefs will not be clear gain to the 
failor, becaufe he cannot (hare it with his wife and family, 
whom he muft maintain out of his wages at home. 

The dangers and hair-breadth efcapes of a life of adven¬ 
tures, inftead of diftieartening young people, feem frequently 
to recommend a trade to them. A tender mother, among 
the inferior ranks of people, is often afraid to fend her fon to 
fchool at a fea-port town, left the fight of the ftiips, and the 
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jrfation and adventures of the failors (houki entice hini 


fo go to fea. The diftant profpeiSl: of hazards, from which 


we can hope to extricate ourfelves by courage and addrefs, hi 
not difagrecable to us, and does not raife the wages of labour 
ill any employment. It is otherwife with thofe in which cou¬ 
rage and addrefs can be of no avail. In trades which nre 
know n to be very unwholefottie, the wages of labour are al¬ 
ways remarkably high* Unwholefomenefs is a fpecies of dlf- 
agreeablenefi, and its effe<£l:s upon the wages of labour are to 
be ranked under that general heada 

In all the different employments of ftock, the ordinary rate 
of profit varies more or lefs with the certainty or uncertainty 
of the returns. Thefe are in general lefs uncertain in the in¬ 
land than in thfe foreign trade, and in feme brandies of foreign 
trade than in others; in the trade to North America, for ex-* 
ample, than in that to Jamaica. The ordinary rate of profit 
always rifes more or left with the rifk. It does not, however, 
teem to rife in proportion to it, or fo as to compenfate it com- 
pleatly. Bankruptcies are moft frequent in the moft hazard¬ 
ous trades. The moft hazardous of all trades, that of a fmug- 
gler, though when the adventure fucceeds it is Ukewdfe the 
moft profitable, is the infallible road to bankruptcy. The 
prefumptuous hope of fuccefs feems to a£l: here as upon all 
other occafions, and to entice fo many adventurers into thofe 
hazardous trades, that their competition reduces the profit be¬ 
low what is fuJficIent to compenfate the rilk. To compenfate 
it compleatly, the common returns ought, over and above the 
ordinary profits of ftock, not only to make up for all oecafiona) 
lofies, but to afibrd a furplus profit to the adventurers of the 
fame nature with the profit of infurers. But if the common 
returns were fufficient for all this, bankruptcies would not be 
more frequent in thefe than in other trades. 

Of the five circumftances, therefore, which vary the wa¬ 
ges of labour, two only affed: the profits of ftock; the agrec- 
ablenefs or difagreeablenefs of the bufmefs, and the rhk or fe- 
curity with w'^hich it is attended. In point of agreeablenefs or 
difagreeablenefs, there h little or no difference in the far 
greater part of the different employments of ftock; but a great 
deal in thofe of labour; and the ordinary profit of ftock, 
though it rifes with the rifk, does not always feem to rife in 
proportion to it. It fliould follow from all this, that, in the 
fame fociety or neighbourhood, the average and ordinary rates 
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nearly upon a level than the pecuniary wages of the. different 
forts of labour. They are fo accordingly. The difference 
between the earnings of a common labourer and thofe of a 
well employed lawyer or phyfician, is evidently much greater, 
than that, between the ordinary profits in any two different 
branches of trade- The apparent difference, befides, in the 
profits of different trades, is generally a deception arifing from 
our not always diftinguifliing what ought to be confidered ai 
wages, from what ought to be confidered as profit- 

ApOTraECARIES profit is become a bye-word, denoting 
fomethirig uncommonly extravagant. This great apparent 
profit, however, is frequently no more than the reafonable 
wages of labour. The (kill of an ajiothecary is a much nicer 
and more delicate matter than that of Any artificer whatever; 
and the truft which is repofed in him is of much greater im¬ 
portance. He is the phyfician of the poor in all cafes, and of 
the rich when the dillrefs or danger is not very great. His 
reward, therefore, ought to be fuitable to his fkill and his 
truft, and it arifes generally from the price at which he fells 
his drugs. But the whole drugs which the beft employed 
apothecary, in a large market town, will fell in a year, may 
not perhaps coft him above thirty or forty pounds. Though 
he fhould fell them, therefore, for three or four hundred, or 
at a thoufand per cent, profit, this may frequently be no more 
than the reafonable wages of his labour charged, in the only 
way in which he can charge them, upon the price of his 
drugs. The greater part of the apparent profit is real wages 
difguifed in the garb of profit. 

In a fmall fea-port town, a little grocer will make forty or 
fifty per cent, upon a ftock of a fingle hundred pounds, while 
a confiderable wholefale merchant in the fame place will 
fcarce make eight or ten per cent, upon a ftock of ten thou¬ 
fand. The trade of the grocer may be neceffary for the con- 
veniency of the inhabitants, and the narrownefs of the market 
may not admit the employment of a larger capital in the bufi- 
nefs. The man, hov/ever, muft not only live by his trade, 
but live by it fuitably to the qualifications which it requires. 
Befides pofleffing a fine capital, he muft be able to read^ 
write, and account, and muft be a tolerable judge too of^ 
perhaps, fifty or fixty different forts of goods, their prices^ 
Qualities, and the markets where they are to be had cheapeft- 
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ijle muft have all the knowledge, in ftiort, that is necefiary 
for a great merchant, which nothing hinders him from be¬ 
coming but the want of a fufficient capital. Thirty or forty 
pounds a year cannot be confulered as too great a rccompence 
for the labour of a perfon fo accomplilhed* Deduft this 
from the feemingly great profits of his capital, and little more 
will remain, perhaps, than the ordinary profits of flock. 
The greater part of the apparent profit is, in this cafe too, 
real wages. 

The difference between the apparent profit of the retail 
and that of the wholef^e trade, is much lefs in the capital 
than in finall towns and country villages. .Where ten thou- 
fand pounds can be employed in the grocery trade, the wages 
of the grocer's labour make but a very trifling addition to the 
real profits of fo great a flock. The apparent profits of the 
wealthy retailer, therefore, are there more nearly upon a le¬ 
vel with thofe of the wholefitle merchant. It is upon this ac¬ 
count that goods fold by retail are generally as cheap andjfre- 
quetitly much cheaper in the capital, than in fmall towns and 
cour try villages. Grocery goods, for example, are generally 
much cheaper \ bread and butcher^s meat frequently as cheap. 
It cofls no more to bring grocery goods to the great town, 
than to the country village *, but it cofts a great deal more to 
bring corn and cattle, as the greater part of them muft be 
brought from a much greater diftancc. The prime colt of 
grocery goods, therefore, being the fame in both places, they 
are cheapefl where the leafl profit is charged upon them. 
The prime coft of bread and butcher's meat is greater in the 
great town than in the country village; and though the profit 
is lefs, therefore, they are not always cheaper there, but 
often equally cheap. In fuch articles as bread and butcher's 
meat, the fame caufe, which diminifhes apparent profit, in- 
creafes prime coft. The extent of the market, by giving em¬ 
ployment to greater flocks, diminifhes apparent profit; but 
by requiring fiipplies from a greater diilance, it increafes 
prime coft. This diminution of the one and increafe of the 
other feem, in rnofl cafes, nearly to counter-balance one ano¬ 
ther; which is probably the reafon that, though the 
prices of com and cattle are commonly very different in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the kingdom, thofe ol bread and butcher's 
meat are generally very nearly the fame through the greater 
part of it. 
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/ Though the profits of ftock both 5 n the wholefale an^ 
retail trade, are generally lefs in the capital than in fmall 
towns and country villages, yet great fortunes are frequently 
acquired from fmall beginnings in the former, and fcarce 
ever in the latter. In fmall towns and country villages, on 
account of the narrownefs of the market, trade cannot al¬ 
ways be extended as ftock extends. In fuch places, there¬ 
fore, though the rate of a particular perfon’s profits may be 
very high, the fum or amount of them can never be very 
great, nor confequently that of his annual accumulation. In 
great towns, on the contrary, trade can be extended as ftock 
increafes, and the credit of a frugal and thriving man increafes 
much fafter than his ftock. His trade is extended in propor¬ 
tion to the amount of both, and the fum or amount of his 
profits is in proportion to the extent of his trade, and his an- 
liual accumulation in proportion to the amount of his profits. 
It feldom happens, however, that great fortunes are made 
even in great towns by any one regular, eftablifhed, and well- 
known branch of bufinefs, but in confequence of a long life of 
induftry, frugality, and attention. Sudden fortunes, indeed, 
are fometimes made in fuch places by what is called the trade 
of fpeculation. The fpeculative merchant exercifes no one 
regular, eftablifhed, or well-known branch of bufinefs. He 
IS a corn merchant this yeat, and a wine merchant the next, 
and a fugar, tobacco, or tea merchant the year aftc»r. He 
enters into every trade when he forefees that it is likely to be 
more than commonly profitable, and he quits it when he 
forefees that its profits are likely to return to the level of other 
trades. His profits and lofles, therefore, can bear no regu¬ 
lar proportion to thofe of any one eftablifhed and well-known 
branch of bufinefs. A bold adventurer may fometimes ac¬ 
quire a confiderable fortune by two or three luccefsful fpecu- 
lations; but is juft as likely to lofe one by two or three unfuc- 
cefsful ones. This trade can be carried on no where but in 
great towns. It is only in places of the moft extenfive com¬ 
merce and correfpondence that the intelligence requifite for 
it can be had. 

The five circumftances above mentioned, though they oc- 
cafion confiderable inequalities in the wages of labour and 
profits of ftock, occafion none in the whole of the advantages 
and difadvantages, real or imaginary, of the different em¬ 
ployments of either. The nature of thofe circumftances is 
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tliat they make up for a fmall pecuniary gain in fomt, 
iw counter-balance a great one in others. 


In order, however, that this equality may take place in 
the whole of their advantages or difadvantages, three things 
are requifite even where there is the moft perfe^h freedom, 
Firft, the employments mull be well known and long eita- 
blilhed in the neighbourhood; fecondl'y, they muft be in 
their ordinary, or what may be called their natural date; and, 
thirdly, they mull be the foie or principal employments of 
thofe who occupy them. 

First, this equality ean take place only in thofe employ¬ 
ments which are well known, and have been long eftabliftied 
in the neighbourhood. 

Where all other circumftances are equal, wages are ge¬ 
nerally higher in new than in old trades. When a projector 
attempts to elkblifli a new manufafture, he muft at fifft en¬ 
tice his Workmen from other employments by higher wages 
than they can either earn in their own trades, or than the na¬ 
ture of his work would otherwife require, and a confiderablc 
time muft pafs away before he can venture to reduce them to 
the_ common level. ManufaGures for which the demand 
tiriles altogether from fafliioii and fancy, are continuaJly 
changing, and feldom laft long enough to be confidered as 
old eflauiifhed inatiufa^fures. Thofe, on the contrary, for 
which the derhand arifes chiefly from ufe or neceflity, arc 
lefs liable to change, and the fame form or fabric may con¬ 
tinue in demand for whole centuries together. The wages 
of labour, therefore, are likely to be higher in manufadures 
of the former, than in thofe of the latter kind. Birmingham 
deals chiedy In mahufartures of the former kind; Sheffield in 
thofe of the latter; and the wages of labour in thofe two dif- 
lerent places, are faid to be fultable to this difierenCe in the 
nature of their niariufaiSlures. 

The eftahlifliment of any new manufacture, of any new 
branch of commerce, or of any new praClice in agriculture, 
is always a fpeculation, from which the projector promifes 
himfelf extraordinary profits. Thefe profits fometimes are 
very great, and fometimes, more frequently, perhaps, they 
are quite otherwife; but in general they bear no regular pro^ 
portion to thofe of other old trades in the neighbourhootl. 

If 
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If the projeft fucceeds, they are commonly at firft very high. 
When the trade or praftice becomes thoroughly eftabliflied 
and well known, the competition reduces them to the level 
of other trades. 

Secondly, this equality in the whole of the advantages 
and difadvantages of the different employments of labour and 
ftock, can take place only in the ordinary, or what may be 
called the natural ftate of thofe employments. 

The demand for almoft every different fpecies of labour, 
is foinetimes greater and fometimes lefs than ufual. In the 
one cafe the advantages of the employment rife above, in the 
other they fall below the common level. The demand for 
country labour is greater at hay-time and harvell, than during 
the greater part of the yearj and wages rife with the de¬ 
mand. In time of war, when forty or fifty thoufand failors 
are forced from the merchant fervice into that of the king, 
the demand for failors to merchant fliips neceffarily rifes with 
their fcarcity, and their wages upon fuch occafions commonly 
rife from a guinea and feven-and-twenty (billings, to forty 
{hillings and three pounds a month. In a decaying manufac¬ 
ture, on the contrary, many workmen, rather than quit 
their old trade, are contented with fmaller wages than would 
otherwife be fuitable to the nature of their employment. 

The profits of ftock vary with the price of the commo¬ 
dities in which it is employed. As the price of any commo¬ 
dity rifes above the ordinary or average rate, the profits of at 
leaft feme part of the ftock that is employed in bringing it to 
market, rife above their proper level, and as it falls they fink 
below it. All commodities are more or lefs liable to variati¬ 
ons of price, but fome are much more fo than others. In all 
commodities which are produced by human induftry, the 
quantity of induftry annually employed is neceffarily regu¬ 
lated by the annual demand, in fuch a manner that the ave¬ 
rage annual produce may, as nearly as poflible, be equal to 
the average annual confumption. In fome employments, it 
has already been obferved, the fame quantity of induftry will 
always produce the fame, or very nearly the fame quantity of 
commodities. In the linen or woollen manufaaures, for 
example, the fame number of hands will annually work up 
very nearly the fame quantity of linen and woollen cloth. 
The variations in the market price of fuch commodities, 

therefore. 
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can arife only from fome accidental variation in 
demand. A public mourning raifes the price of black 
cloth. But as the demand for mofl forts of plain linen and 
woollen cloth is pretty uniform, fo is likewife the price. 
But there are other employments in which fame quantity 
of induftry will not always produce the fame quantity of 
commodities. The fame quantity of induftry, for example, 
will, in ditFerent years, produce very different quantities of 
corn, wine, hops, fugar, tobacco, &c. The price of fuch 
commodities, therefore, varies not only with the variations 
of demand, but with the much greater and more frequent 
variations of quantity, and is confequently extremely fluc¬ 
tuating. But the profit of fome of the dealers mufl necef- 
farily fiu(£luate with the price of the commodities. The 
operations of the fpeculative merchant are principally em¬ 
ployed about fuch commodities. He endeavours to buy them 
up when he forefees that their price is likely to rife, and to 
fell them when it is likely to fall. 

Thirdly, This equality in the whole of the advantages 
and difadvantages of the different employments of labour and 
fhock, can talce place only in fuch as are the foie or principal 
employments of thofe who occupy them. 

When a perfon derives his fubfiftence from one employ-* 
ment, which does not occupy the greater part of his time ; 
in the intervals of his leifure he is often willing to work at 
another for lefs wages than would ocherwife fuit the nature of 
the employment. 

There ftill fubfifts in many parts of Scotland a fet of 
people called Cotters or Cottagers, though they were more 
frequent fome years ago th;m they are now. Tncy are a fort 
of out-fervants of the landlords and farmers. The ufual re¬ 
ward wdiich they receive from their mailers is a houfe, a 
fmall garden for pot-herbs, as much grafs as will feed a cow, 
and, perhaps, an acre or two of bad arable land. When 
their maftcr has occafion for their labour, he gives them, 
belldes, two pecks of oatmeal a week, w^orth about fixteen- 
pence ilerling. During a great part of the year he has little 
or no occafion for their labour, and the cultivation of their 
own little polTeiEon is not fufficient to occupy the time which 
is left at their own (Jifpofal. When fuch occupiers were 
more numerous than they are at prefent, they are faid to 
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ave been willing to give their fpare time for a very fmall 
compence to any body, and to have wrought for lefs wages 
than other labourers. In antient times they feem to have 
been common all over Europe. In countries ill cultivated 
and worfe Inhabited, the greater part of landlords and 
farmers could not otherwife provide themfelves with the ex¬ 
traordinary number of hands, which country labour requires 
at certain feafons. The daily or weekly recompence which 
fuch labourers occafionally receiveil from their mailers, was 
evidently not the whole price of their labour. Their fmall 
tenement made a confiderable part of it. This daily or 
weekly recompence, however, feerns to have been confidered 
as the whole of it, by many writers who have collected the 
prices of labour and provifions in antient times, and 
who have taken pkafure in reprefenting. both as wonder¬ 
fully low. 



The produce of fuch labour comes frequently cheaper to 
market than would otherwife be fuitable to its nature. 
Stockings in many parts of Scotland are knit much cheaper 
than they can any-where be wrought upon the loom. They 
are the work of fervants and labourers, who derive the prin¬ 
cipal part of their fubfillence from feme other employment. 
More than a thoufand pair of Shetland (lockings are annually 
imported into Leith, of which the price is from five-pence 
to feven-pence a pair. At Learwick, the fmall capital of 
the Shetland iflands, ten-pence a day, I have been aflured, is 
a common price of common labour. In the fame illands 
they knit worlled (lockings to the value of a guinea a pair 
land upwards. 

The fpinning of linen yarn is carried on in Scotland 
nearly in the fame way as the knitting of (lockings, by 
fervants who are chiefly hired for other purpofes. They 
earn but a very fcanty fubfiftence, who endeavour to get 
their whole livelihood by either of thofe trades. In mod 
parts of Scotland (lie is a good fpiiiner who can earn twenty- 
pence a week. 

In opulent countries the market is generally fo extenfive, 
that any one trade is fuflicient to employ the whole labour 
and (lock of thofe who occupy it. Indanccs of people’s 
living by one employment, and at the lame time deriving 
fpme little advantage from another, occur chiefly in poor 

countries. 
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The following inftance, however, of fomcthing 
fame kind is to be found in the capital of a very rich 
one. There is no city in Europe, I believe, in which houfe- 
rent is <lcarer than in London, and yet 1 know no capital in 
which a furnifhcd apartment can be hired fo cheap. ^ Lodg¬ 
ing is not only much cheaper in London than in Paris 5 it is 
much cheaper than in Edinburgh of the fame degree of 
goodnefs ; and what may feem extraordiirary, the dcarneis of 
houfc-rent is the caufe of the cheapneifr of lodging. The 
dearnefs of houfe-rent in London arifes, not only from thofe 
caufes which render it dear in all great capitals, the dearnefs 
of labour, the dearnefs of all the materials of building, 
which muft generally be brought from a great diftance, and 
above all the dearnefs of ground-rent, every landlord afting 
the part of a monopoHR, and frequently exacting a higher 
rent for a hngle acre of bad land in a town, than can be 
had for a hundred of the heft in the country 5 but it arifes 
in part from the peculiar manners and cuftoms of the people^ 
which oblige every mafter of a family to hire a whole houfc 
from top to bottom. A dweliing-houfe in England means 
every thing that is contained under the fame roof* In 
France, Scotland, and many other parts of Europe, it fre¬ 
quently means no more than a fmgle (lory. A tradefman in 
London is obliged to hire u whole houfe in that part of the 
town where his cuflomers live. His fhop is upon the 
ground-floor, and he and his family deep in the garret; and 
he endeavours to pay a part of his houfe-rent by letting the 
two middle ftories to lodgers. He expects to maintain his 
family by his trade, and not by his lodgers. Whereas, at 
Paris and Edinburgh, the people who let lodgings, have com¬ 
monly no other means of fubfiftence ; and the price of the 
lodging muft pay, not only the rent of the houfe, but the 
whole expence of the family. 
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PART II. 


Inequalities occaftoned hy the Policy of Europe, 

Such are the inequalities in the whole of the advan-i* 
tages and difadvantages of the different employments of la¬ 
bour and flock, which the defeft of any of the three requi- 
fites above-mentioned muft occafion, even where there is the 
moft perfedl liberty. But the policy of Europe, by not leav¬ 
ing things at perfeft liberty, occafions other inequalities of 
much greater importance. 

It does this chiefly in the three following ways. Firfl, by 
reflraining the competition in fome employments to a fmaller 
nun^ber than would otherwife be difpofed to enter into 
them 5 fecondly, by increafmg it in others beyond what it 
naturally would be j and, thirdly, by obllrufting the free cir¬ 
culation of labour and flock, both from employment to e^pi- 
ployment and from place to place. 

First, The policy of Europe occafions a very important 
Inequality in the whole of the advantages and difadvantages 
of the diflerent employments of labour and flock, by re- 
ftraining the competition in fome employments to a fmaller 
number than might otherwife be difpofed to enter into 
them. 


The exclufive privileges of corporations are the principal 
means it makes ufe of for this purpofe. 

The exclufive privilege of an incorporated trade neceffa- 
rily reflrains the competition, iq the town where it is efla- 
blifhed, to thofe who are free of the trade. To have ferved 
an apprenticefhip in the town, under a mailer properly qua¬ 
lified, is commonly the neceflary requifite for obtaining this 
freedom. The bye-laws of the corporation regulate fome- 
times the number of apprentices which any mailer is allowed 
$0 have, and almofl always the number of years which each 
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intice is obliged to ferve. The intention of both regu- 
bns is to reftrain the competition to a much fmailer num- 
tban might otherwife be difpofed to enter into the trader 
The limitation of the number of apprentices reftrains it di- 
reftly* A long term of apprenticeftip reftrains it more in¬ 
ch realy, but as effeftually, by increafing the expence of 
education* 

In ShefHeld no mafter cutler can have more than one ap¬ 
prentice at a time, by a bye-law of the corporation* In 
Norfolk and Norwich no mafter weaver can have more than 
two apprentices, under pain of forfeiting five pounds a 
month to the king. No mafter hatter can have more than 
two apprentices any-where in England, or in the Englifti 

f fiantations, under pain of forfeiting five pounds a month, 
lalf to the king, and half to him who fhall fue in any court 
of record* Both thefe regulations, though they have been 
confirmed by a public law of the kingdom, are evidently 
diiftated by the fame corporation fpirit which enafted the 
bye-law of ShelReld. The (ilk weavers in London had fcarcc 
been incorporated a year when they ena^ed a bye-law, re- 
ftraining any mafter from having more than two apprentices 
at a time* It required a particular a£l; of parliament to re- 
feind this byc-law'. 

Seven years feem antiently to have been, all over Europe, 
the ufual term eftablifhed for the duration of apprenticefhips 
in the greater part of incorporated trades* All fuch incor¬ 
porations were antiently called univerfities; which indeed 
IS the proper Latin name for any incorporation whatever - 
The univerfity of fmiths, the univerfity of taylors, &c. are 
cxprefTions which we commonly meet with in the old charterer 
of antient towns. When thofe particular incorporations 
which are now peculiarly called univerfities were firft eftab- 
liihed, the term of years which it was necelfary to ftudy, in 
ord^r to obtain the degree of mafter of arts, appears evi¬ 
dently to have been copied from the term of apprenticefhin 
in common trades, of which the incorporations were much 
more antient. As to have wrought feven yei«rs under a 
mailer properly qualified, was ncceifary, in order to intitlc 
any perfon to become a mafter, and to have himfelf appren¬ 
tices in a common trade 5 fo to have (ludied feven years un¬ 
der a mafter properly qualified, was neceilhry to entitle him 
to become a mafter, teacher, or doftor (words antiently fyno- 
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'nimous) in the liberal arts, and to have fcholars or appren¬ 
tices (words likewife originally fynonimous) to ftudy under 
him. 


Sl 


By the 5th of Elizabeth, commonly called the Statute of 
Apprenticelhip, it was enafted, that no perfon Ihould for 
the future exercife any trade, craft, or myftery at that time 
exercifed in England, unlefs he had previoufly ferv°d to it an 
apprenticelhip of feven years at leaft ^ and what before had 
been the bye-law of many particular corporations, became in 
England the general and public law of all trades carried on in 
market towns. For though the words of the ftatute are 
very general, and feem plainly to include the whole king¬ 
dom, by interpretation its operation has been liinited to 
market towns, it having been held that in country villages a 
perfon may exercife feveral different trades, though he has 
not ferved a feven years apprenticelhip to each, they being 
neceflary for the conveniency of the inhabitants, and the 
number of people frequently not being fufficient to fupply 
each with a particular fett of hands. 

By a drift interpretation of the words too the operation 
of this ftatute has been limited to thofe trades which were 
eftablilhed in England before the 5th of Elizabeth, and has 
never been extended to fuch as have been introduced fincc 
that time. This limitation has given occafion to feveral 
diftinftions which, confidered as rules of police, appear as 
foolifli as can well be imagined. It has been adjudged, for 
example, that a coach-maker can neither himfelf make nor 
employ journeymen to make his coach-wheels, but mull buy 
them of a mailer wheel-wright; this latter trade having 
been exercifed in England before the 5th of Elizabeth. 
But a wheel-wright, though he has never ferved an appren- 
ticellnp to a coach-maker, may either himfelf make or em¬ 
ploy journeymen to make coaches; the trade of a coach- 
maker not being within the ftatute, becaufe not exercifed 
in England at the time when it was made. The manu- 
faftures of Manchefter, Birmingham, and Wolverhampton, 
are many of them, upon this account, not within the fta¬ 
tute ; not having been exercifed in England before the 5th of 
Elizabeth. 


In France, the duration of apprenticelhips is different 
in different towns and in different trades. In Paris, five yeap 
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c term required in a great number 5 but before any pcr-^ 
can be qualified toexercife the trade zs a mailer, he muft, 
in many of them, ferve five years more as a journeyman. 
During this latter term he is called the companion of his maf- 
ter, and the term itfelf is called bis companionlhip. * 

In Scotland there is no general law which regulates uni- 
t'erfally the duration of apprenticelhips. The term is diife*;' 
rent in different corporations. Where it is long, a part of 
it may generally be redeemed by paying a fmall fine. In 
moft towns too a very fmall fine is fuificient to purchafe the 
freedom of any corporation. The weavers of linen and hem¬ 
pen cloth, the principal manufaftures of the country, as well 
as all other artificers fubfervient to them, wheel-makers, reel- 
makers, &c. may exercife their trades in any town corporate 
without paying any fine. In all towns corporate all perfons 
are free to fell buteher’s-meat upon any lawful day of the 
week. Three years is in Scotland a common term of* appren- 
ticefhip, even in feme very nice trades; and in general I 
know of no country in Europe in which corporation laws are 
fo little oppreffive. 


The property which every man has in his own labour, as 
it is the original foundation of all other property, fo it is the 
moll facred and inviolable. The patrimony of a poor Jrtian 
lies in the flrcngth and dexterity of his hands j and to hinder 
him from employing this ftrength and dexterity in what man¬ 
ner he thinks proper without injury to his neighbour, is a 
plain violation of this moft facred property. It is a manifeft 
encroachment upon the juft liberty both of the workman, and 
of thofe who might be difpofed to employ him. As it hin-r 
ders the one fron\ w'orking at what he thinks proper, fo it 
hinders the others from employing whom they think proper. 
To judge whether he is nt to be employed, may ferely be 
trufted to the diferetion of the employers wdiofe interell it fo 
much concerns.. The afFe£led anxiety of the law-giver left 
they Ihould employ an improper perfon, is evidently as imper¬ 
tinent as it is opprellive. 

The inftitutloTi of long apprenticelhips can give no fecu- 
rlty that infuffiicient workmanlhip Ihall qot frequently be ex- 
pofed to public fale. When this is done it is generally the 
cfie6l of fraud, and not of inability ; and the longeft appren- 
ticellilp can give no fecurity agaiuft fraud. Quite different 
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tegulatlons are necefTary to prevent this abufe. The fterling 
mark upon plate, and the (lamps upon linen and woollen 
cloth, give the purchafer much greater fecurity than any (la- 
tute of apprenticelhip. He generally looks at thefe, but ne¬ 
ver thinks it worth while to enquire whether the workman 
had ferved a feven years apprenticefhip. 


■®L 


The inditution of long apprenticefliips has no tendency to 
form young people to indiiftry. A journeyman who works 
by the piece is likely to be indullrious, becaufe he derives a 
benefit from every exertion of his induftry. An apprentice 
Is likely to be idle, and almoft always is fo, becaufc he has no 
immediate intereft to be otherwife. In the inferior employ¬ 
ments, the fweets of labour confift altogether in the recompence 
of labour. They who are fooneft in a condition to enjoy the 
fweets of it, are likelv fooneft to conceive a relilh for it, and 
to acquire the early haoit of induflry. A young man naturally 
conceives an averfion to labour, when for a long time he re¬ 
ceives no benefit from it. The boys who are put out appren¬ 
tices from public charities are generally bound for more than 
the ufual number of years, and they generally turn out very 
idle and worthlefs. 


Apprenticeships were altogether unknown to the an- 
tients. The reciprocal duties of mailer and apprentice make 
a confiderable article in every modern code. The Roman 
law is perfectly filent with regard to them. I know no Greek 
or Latin word (I might Venture, I believe, to afiert that there 
is none) which exprelfes the idea we now annex to the word 
Apprentice, a fervant bound to work at a particular trade for 
the benefit of a mafter, during a term of years, upon condition 
that the mafter (hall teach him that trade. 

Long apprenticefliips are altogether unnecefTary. The 
arts, which are much fuperior to common trades, fuch as 
thofe of making clocks and watches, contain no fuch myflery 
as to require a long courfe of ln(lru6lion. The fir(l invention 
of fuch beautiful machines,, indeed, and even that of fome of 
the inftruments employed in making them, mu(l, no doubt, 
have been the work of deep thought and long time, and may 
juflly be confidered as among the happied efforts of human 
ingenuity. But when both have been fairly invented and are 
well underftood, to explain to any young man, in the corn- 
pleated manner, how to apply the indruments and how to 
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ft the machines, cannot well require more than th^ 
of a few weeks; perhaps thofe of a few* days might 
be fufficient. In the common mechanick trades, thofe of a 
few days might certainly be fufficient. The dexterity of 
band, indeed, even in common trades, cannot be acquired 
without much practice and experience. But a young man 
would praftife witli much more diligence and attention, if 
from the beginning he wrought as a journeyman, being paid 
in proportion to the little work which he could execute, and 
paying in his turn for the materials which he might fome- 
times fpoll through awkwardnefs and inexperience. His 
education would generally in this way be more effeftual, and 
always lefs tedious and expenfive. The mailer, indeed, 
would be a lofer. He would lofe all the wages of the ap¬ 
prentice, which he now'^faves, for feven years together. In 
the end, perhaps, the apprentice himfelf would be a lofer. 
In a trade fo ealily learnt he would have more competitors, 
and his wages, when he came to be a compleat workman, 
would be much lefs than at prefent. The feme increafe of 
competition would reduce the profits of the maftens as well 
as the wages of the workmen. The trades, the crafts, the 
myfteries, would all be lofers. But the public would be a 
gainer, the work of all artificers coming in this way much 
cheaper to market. 

It is to prevent this reduftion of price, and confequently* 
of wages and profit, by reftraining that free competition 
which would moft certainly occafion it, that all corporations, 
and the greater part of corporation laws, have been eflab- 
Ufhed. In order to ereft a corporation, no other authority 
in ant lent times was requifite in many parts of Europe, but 
that of the town corporate in which it was ellabliflied. In 
England, indeed, a charter from the king was likewife ne- 
crelfary. But this prerogative of the crown feems to have 
been referved rather for extorting money from tlie fubjeft, 
til an for the defence of the common liberty againft fuch op- 
prdlive monopolies. Upon pitying a fine to the king, the 
charter feems generally to have been readily granted; and 
when any particular clafs of artificers or traders thought pro¬ 
per to aft as a corporation without a charter, fuch adulterine 
guilds, as they were called, were not always disfranchlfed 
upon that account, but obliged to fine annually to the king 
for permifiion to exercife their ufurped privileges *. The 
immediate infpeftion of all corporations, and of the bye¬ 
laws 

^ See Madox Flrma Burg?, p. ?,6, &c, 
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•which they might think proper to enaft for their own 
government, belonged to the town corporate in which they 
were eftabliflied ; and whatever difcipliiie was exercifed over 
them, proceeded commonly, not from the king, but from 
that greater incorporation of which thofe fubordinate ones 
only parts or members. 
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The government of towns corporate was altogether in the 
hands of traders and artificers y and it was the manifeft in- 
tereft of ev^ry particular clafs of them, to prevent the mar¬ 
ket from being over-ftocked, as they commonly exprefs it, 
with their own particular fpecies of indultry ; which is in 
reality to keep it always under-flocked. Each clafs was 
eager to eftablifh regulations proper for this purpofe, and, 
provided it was allowed to do fo, was willing to confent that 
every other clafs fhould do the fame. In confequence of fiich 
regulations, indeed, each clafs was obliged to buy the goods 
they had occafion for from every other within the town, 
fomewhat dearer than they otherwife might have done. But 
in recompence, they were enabled to fell their own jufl as 
much dearer ^ fo that fo far it was as broad as long, as they 
fay j and in the dealings of the different claffes within the 
town with one another, none of them were lofers by thefe 
regulations. But in their dealings with the country they 
were all great gainers; and in thefe latter dealings confifls the 
whole trade which fupports and enriches every town. 

Eveey town draws its whole fubfiftence, and all the ma¬ 
terials of its induftry, from the country. It pays for thefe 
chiefly in two ways : firft, by fending back to the country a 
part of thofe materials -wrought up and manufactured; in 
which cafe their price is augmented by the wages of the 
workmen, and the profits of their^ mafters or immediate em¬ 
ployers ! fecondly, by fending to it a part both of the rude 
and manufadured produce, either of other countries, or of 
diftant parts of the fame country, imported into the town-; 
in which cafe too the original price of thofe goods is aug¬ 
mented by the wages of the carriers or failors, and by the 
profits of the merchants who employ them. In what is 
gained upon the firft of thofe two branches of commerce, 
confifls the advantage which the town makes by its manufac- 
tures *, in what is gained upon the fecond, the advantage of 
its inland and foreign trade. The wages of the workmen, 
and the profits of their different employers, make up the 

whole 
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of \rhat is gained upon both. Whatever regulations; 
erefore, tend to increafe thofe wages and profits beyond 
what they otherwife would be, tend to enable the town to 
purchafe, with a fmalier quantity of its labour, tlie produce 
of a greater quantity of the la^ur of the country. 'Fhey 
give the traders and artificers in the town an advantage ove? 
the landlords, farmers, and labourers in the country, and 
break down that natural equality which would otherwife take 
place in the commerce which is carried on between them. 
The whole annual produce of the labour of the fociety is an¬ 
nually divided between thofe two different fets of people. By 
means of thofe regulations a greater fhare of it is given to the 
inhabitants of the town than would otherwife fall to them; 
and a lefs to thofe of the country. 

^HE price which the town really pays for the provifions 
and materials annually imported into it, is the quantity of 
manufactures and other goods annually exported from it. 
The dearer the latter are fold, the cheaper the fotmer arc 
bought. The induftry of the town becomes more, and that 
of the country lefs advantageous. 


That the ihduftry which is carried on in towns is, every¬ 
where in Europe, more advantageous than that which is 
carried on in the country, without entering into any very 
nice computations, we may futisfy ourfelves bjr . one very 
finiple and obvious obfervatiofi; In every country of Eu¬ 
rope we find, at leaft, a hundred people who have acquired 
great fortunes from fmall beginnings by trade and manufac-» 
tures, the induftry which properly belongs to towns, for 
one who has done fo by that which properly belongs to the 
country, the raifing of rude produce by the improvement and 
cultivation of land. Induftry, therefore, mull be better re¬ 
warded, the wages of labour and the profits of ftoek muft 
evidently be greater in the one fituation than in the other. 
But ftoek and labour naturally feek the moft advantageous 
employment. They naturally, therefore, refort as much aS 
they can to the town, and defert the country. 


The inhabitants of a town, being colle&ed into one place, 
can eafily combijie together. The moft infignificant trades 
carried on in townS have accordingly, in fomc place or other, 
been incorporated ; and even where they have never been in¬ 
corporated, yet the corporation fpirit, tlie jealoufy of ftran- 
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gers, the averfion to take apprentices, or to communicate^ 
tiie fecret of their trade, generally prevail in them, and often 
teach them, by voluntary aflbciations and agreements, to 
prevent that free competition which they cannot prohibit by^ 
bye-laws. The trades which employ but a fmall number of 
hands, run mod eafily into fuch combinations. Half a 
dozen wool-combers, perhaps, are necelTary to keep a thou- 
fand fpinners and weavers at work. By combining not to 
take apprentices they can not only engrofs the employment, 
but reduce the whole manufacture into a fort of llavery to 
themfelves, and raife the price of their labour much above 
what is due to the nature of their work. 

The inhabitants of the country, difperfed in diftant 
places, cannot eafily combine together. They have not 
only never been incorporated, but the corporation fpirit never 
has prevailed among them. No apprenticefhip has ever 
been thought neceflary to qualify for hulbandry, the great 
trade of the country. After what are called the fine arts, 
and the liberal profelTions, however, there is perhaps no trade 
which requires fo great a variety of knowledge and experi¬ 
ence. The innumerable volumes which have been written 
upon it in all languages, may fatisfy us, that among the wifeft. 
and moft learned nations, it has never been regarded as a 
matter very eafily underllood. And from all thofe volumes 
we fiiall in vain attempt to colleCl: that knowledge of its vari¬ 
ous and complicated operations, which is commonly poflefied 
even by the common farmer *, how contemptuoufly foever the 
very contemptible authors of fome of them may fometimes 
affeCl to fpeak of him. There is fcarce any common me¬ 
chanic trade, on the contrary, of which all the operations 
rhay not be as compleatly and diftinClly explained in a pam¬ 
phlet of a very few pages, as it is pollible for words illuf- 
trated by figures to explain them. In the hiftory of the arts, 
now publifiiinr- by the French academy of fciences, feveral 
of them are actually explained in this manner. The direc¬ 
tion of operations, befides, which muft be varied with 
every change of the weather, as well as with many other 
accidents, requires much more judgment and difcretion, 
than that of thofe which are always the fame or very nearly 
the fame. 

Not only the art of the farmer, the general direftion of 
the operations of hulbandry, but many inferior branches of 
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Btry labour require much more Ikill and experience than 
greater part of mechanic trades. The man who works 
upon brafs and iron, works with inftruments and upon ma¬ 
terials of which the temper is always the fame, or very nearly 
the fame. But the man who ploughs the ground with a team 
of horfes or oxen, works with inftruments of which the 
health, llrength, and temper are very difFerent upon diffe¬ 
rent occafions. The condition of the materials which he 
works upon too is as variable as that of the inftrument which 
he works with, and both require to be managed with much 
judgment and difcretion. The common ploughman, though 
generally regarded as the pattern of lliipiditjr and ignorance, 
IS feldom defeftive in this judgment and difcretion. He is 
lefs accuftomed, indeed, to focial intercourfe than the me¬ 
chanic who lives in a town. His voice and language are 
more uncouth and more difficult to be underdood by thofe 
who are not ufed to them. His under (landing, however, 
being accuftomed to confider a greater variety of objefts, is 
generally much fuperior to that of the other, whole wdiole 
attention from morning till night is commonly occupied in 
performing one or two very fimple operations. How^ much 
the lower ranks of people in the country are really fuperior 
to thofe of the town, is well known to every man whom 
either bufinefs or curiofity has led to converfe much with 
both. In China and Tndoltan accordingly both the rank and 
the wages of country labourers are faid to be fuperior to thofe 
of the greater part of artificers and manufafturers. They 
would probably be fo er-ery where, if corporation laws and 
the corporation fpirit did not prcvfint it. 

The fuperiority which the mduflry of the towns has every 
where in Europe over that of the country, is not altogether 
owing to corporations and corporation laws. It is fupported. 
by many other regulations. The high duties upon foreign 
manufa£lures and upon all goods miported by alien mer¬ 
chants, all tend to the fame purpofe. Corporation laws en¬ 
able the inhabitants of towns to raife their prices, \yithout 
fearing to be under-fold by the free competition of their own 
countrymen. Thofe other r^ulations fecure them equally 
againft that of foreigners. The enhancement of price occa- 
fioned by both is every where finally paid by the landlords, 
farmers, and labourers of the country, wffio have feldom op- 
pofed the eftablifhment of fuch monopolies. They have 
commonly neither incHnation nor fitnefs to enter into com¬ 
binations ; 
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binations; and the clamour and fophiftry of merchants an^ 
manufadurers eafily perfuade them that the private intereft 
of a part, and of a fubordinate part of the fociety, is the ge¬ 
neral intereft of the whole. 




In Great Britain the fuperiority of the induftry of the 
towns over that of the country, feems to have been greater 
’ formerly than in the prefent times. The wages of country 
labour approach nearer to thofe of manufacturing labour, 
and the profit, of ftock employed in agriculture to thole ot 
trading and manufafluring ftock, than they are faid to have 
done in the laft century, or in the beginning of the prelent. 
This change may be regarded as the neceflary, though very 
late confeqitence of the extraordinary encouragement given 
to the induftry of the towns. The ftock accumulated in 
them comes in time to be fo great, that it can no longer be 
employed with the antient profit in that fpecies of mduftry 
which is peculiar to them. That induftry has its limits like 
every other; and the increafe of ftock, by increafmg the 
competition, necelTarily reduces the profit. The lowering of 
profit in the town forces out ftock to the country, where, by 
creating a new demand for country labour, it neceffarily 
raifes its wages. It then fpreads itfclf, if I may fay fo, over 
the face of the land, and by being employed in apiculture 
is in part reftored to the country, at the expence of which, 
in a great rr.r«r -re, it had originally been accumulated m 
the town. That every where in Europe the greateft im¬ 
provements of the country have been owing to fuch over¬ 
flowings .f the ftock originally accumulated in the towns, 1 
(hall endeavour to fhow hereafter; . and at the fame time to 
demonftrate, that though fome countries have by this courfe 
attained to a confiderable degree of opulence, it is 
nccefiarily flow, uncertain, liable to be difturbed and inter¬ 
rupted by innumerable accidents, and in every refpea con¬ 
trary to the order of nature and of reafon. The interefts, 
preiudices, laws and cuftoms which have given occafion to it, 
1 flwll endeavour to explain as fully and diftimflly as I can in 
the third and fourth books of this enquiry. 


People of the fame trade feldom meet together, even for 
merriment and diverfion, but the converfation ends in a con- 
fpiracy againft the public, or in fome contrivance to raife 
prices It is impoffible indeed to prevent fuch meetings, by 
any Jaw which either could be executed, or would be ron- 
^ * K 2 filtent 
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liftent with liberty and juftice. But though the law cannot 
hinder people of the fame trade from fometimcs afTembling 
together, it ought to do nothing to facilitate fuch aflemblies > 
much lets to render them neceffary, 

A regulation which obliges all thofeof the fame trade 
In a particular town to enter their names and places of abode 
in a public regifter, facilitates fuch alTemblies. It conneds 
individuals who might never othervrife be known to one 
vmother, and gives every man of the trade a diredlion where 
to find every other man of it* 

A regulation which enables thofe of the fame trade to 
tax themfelves in order to provide for their poor, their fick, 
their widows and orphans, by giving them a common intereft 
to manage, renders fuch alTembHes neceflary. 

An incorporation not only renders them neceflary, but 
makes the ad of the majority binding upon the whole*^ In 
a free trade an effedual combination cannot be eftabllfiied 
but by the unanimous confent of every fnigle trader, and it 
cannot laft longer than every fmgle trader continues of the 
fame mind. The majority of a corporation can ena£t a bye¬ 
law with proper jyenalties, which will limit the competition 
more efedually and more durably than any voluntary combi¬ 
nation whatever. 

The pretence that corporations are neceflary for the better 
government of the trade, is without any foundation. The 
real and effectual difcipline which is exercifed over a work¬ 
man, is not that of his corporation, but that of his cuftomers. 
It is the fear of lofing their employment which reftrains his 
frauds and correds his negligence. An exciufivc corporation 
neceflirily weakens the force of this difcipline. A particular 
fet of workmen muft then be employed, let them behave well 
or ill. It is upon this account that in many large rncorpo 
rated towns no tolerable workmen are to be found, even in 
fomc of the moft neceflary trades. If you would have your 
work tolerably executed, it muft be done in the fubu: bs, 
where the w’orkmen having no exclufive privilege, have nothing 
but their charader to depend upon, and you muft then fmug - 
gle it into the town as well as you can* 
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It is in this manner that the policy of Europe, by reftrain- 
ing the competition in fome employments to a fmaller num¬ 
ber than would otherwife be difpofed to enter into them, oc- 
cafions a very important inequality in the whole of the advan¬ 
tages and difadvantages of the different employments of labour 
and ftock. 


Secondly, The policy of Europe, by increafing the com¬ 
petition in fome employments beyond what it naturally would 
be, occafions another inequality of an oppofite kind in the 
whole of the advantages and difadvantages of the different em¬ 
ployments of labour and ftock. 

It has been confidered as of fo much importance that a 
proper number of young people fliould be educated for cer¬ 
tain profeffions, that, fometimcs the public, and fometimes 
the piety of private founders have eftablifhed many penfions, 
fcholarfhips, exhibitions, burfaries, &c. for this purpofe, 
which draw many more people into thofe trades than could 
otherwife pretend to follow them. In all chriftian countries, 
I believe, the education of the greater part of churchmen is 
paid for in this manner. Very few of them are educated al¬ 
together at their own expence. The long, tedious and ex- 
penfive education, therefore, of thofe who are, will not al¬ 
ways procure them a fuitable reward, the church being crowd¬ 
ed with people who, in order to get employment, are willing 
to accept of a much fmaller recompence than what fuch an 
education would otherwife have entitled them to; and in this 
manner the competition of the poor takes away the reward of 
the rich. It would be indecent, no doubt, to compare either 
a curate or a chaplain with a journeyman in any common 
trade. The pay of a curate or chaplain, however, may very 
properly be confidered as of the fame nature with the wages 
of a journeyman. They are, all three, paid for their work 
according to the contraft which they may happen to make 
with their refpedive fuperiors. Till after the middle of the 
fourteenth century, five marks, containing about as much fil- 
ver as ten pounds of our prefent money, was in England the 
ufual pay of a curate or ftipcndiary parifh prieft, as we find it 
regulated by the decrees of feveral difterent national councils. 
At the fiime period four-pence a day, containing the fame 
quantity of filver as a (hilling of our prefent money, was de¬ 
clared to be the pay of a mafter mafon, and three-pence a 
day, equal to nine-pence of our prefent money, that of a 
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icf man mafon. The wages of both thtfe labourers, 
erefore, fuppofing them to have been conftantiy employed, 
were much fuperior to thofe of the curate. The wages of 
the mailer mafon, fuppofing him to have been without em¬ 
ployment one-third of the year, would have fully equalled 
them. By the 12th of Queen Anne, c. 12, it is declared, 
That whereas for want of fufficient maintenance and en- 
couragement to curates, the cures have in feveral placi s 
been meanly fupplied, the bilhop is, therefore, empow- 
ered to appoint by writing under his hand and feal, a fuf ^ 
“ ficient certain ftipend or allowance, not exceeding fifty 
and not lefs than twenty pounds a year.” Forty pounds a 
year is reckoned at pfefent very good pay for a curate, and 
notwithllanding this aft of Parliament, there are many cura¬ 
cies under twenty pounds a year. There are journeymen 
fhoe-makers in London who eain forty pounds a year, and 
there is fcarce an induftrious workman of any kind in that 
metropolis who does not earn more than twenty. This lalt 
fum indeed docs not exceed what is frequently earned by 
common labourers in many country parillies. ^^enever the 
law has attempted to regulate the wages of workmen, it has 
ahvays been rather to lower them than to raife them. But 
the law has upon many occafions attempted to raife the wages 
of curatCvS, and for the dignity of the church, to oblige the 
reftors of parilhes to give them more than the wretched 
maintenance which they themfelves might be willing to ac¬ 
cept of. And in both cafes the law feems to have been equal¬ 
ly ineffeftual, and has never either been able to raife the wa¬ 
ges of curates or to fink thofe of labourers to the degree that 
was intended; becaufe it has never been able to hinder either 
the one from being willing to accept of lefs than the legal al¬ 
lowance, on account of the indigence of their fituation and 
the multitude of their competitors 5 or the other from receiv¬ 
ing more, on account of the contrary competition of thole 
who expedded to derive either profit or pleafure from employ¬ 
ing them. 

The great benefices and other ecclefiaftical dignities fup- 
port the honour of the church, notwithllanding the mean 
circumftances of fome of its inferior members. The refpeft 
paid to the profelfion too makes fome compenfation even to 
tfiem for the meannefs of their pecuniary rccompence. In 

England, 

f See the Statute of labourer?, 25 Ed. III. 
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England, and in all Roman Catholic countries, the lotter;^ 
the church is in reality much more advantageous than is ne- 
ceflary. The example of the churches of Scotland, of Ge¬ 
neva, and of feveral other proteftant churches, may fatisfy us 
that in fo creditable a profeflion, in which education is fo ea- 
fily procured, the hopes of much more moderate benefices 
will draw a fufficient number of learned, decent, and refpedf- 
able men into holy orders. 



In profeflions in which there are no benefices, fuch as law 
and phyfic, if an equal proportion of people were educated 
at the public expence, the competition would foon be fo 
great, as to fink very much their pecuniary reward. It might 
then not be worth any man’s while to educate his fon to ei¬ 
ther of thofe profeflions at his own expence. They would 
be entirely abandoned to fuch as had been educated by thofe 
public charities, whofe numbers and necelTitics would oblige 
them in general to content themfelves with a very miferable 
recompcnce, to the entire degradation of the now refpedlable 
profefTions of law and phyfic. 

That unprofperous race of men commonly called men of 
letters, are pretty much in the fituation which lawyers and 
phyficians probably would be in upon the foregoing fuppofi- 
tion. In every part of Europe the greater part of them have 
been educated for the church, but have been hindered by dif¬ 
ferent reafons from entering into holy orders. They have ge¬ 
nerally, therefore, been educated at the public expence, and 
their numbers are every where fo great, as commonly to 
reduce the price of their labour to a very paultry recom- 
pence. n 

Before the invention of the art of printing, the only em¬ 
ployment by which a man of letters could make any thing by 
his talents, was that of a public or private teacher, or by 
communicating to other people the curious and ufeful know¬ 
ledge which he had acquired himfelf: And this is ftill furely 
a more honourable, a more ufeful, and in general even a more 
profitable employment than that other of writing for a book- 
feller, to which the art of printing has given occafion. The 
time and ftudy, the genius, knowledge, and application re- 
quifite to qualify an eminent teacher of the fciences, are at 
leaO^ pencil fo what is necefTary for the greateft praftitioners 
in - " ^,nyfic. But the ufual reward of the eminent 
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:her bears no proportion to that of the lawyer or pbyfi- 


^an j becaufe the trade of the one crowded with indigent 
people who have been brought up to it at the public expence ; 
whereas thofe of the other two are incumbered with very few 
who have not been educated at their own. I'he ufual recom- 
pence, however, of public and private teachers, fmall as it 
may appear, would undoubtedly be lefs than it is, if the com¬ 
petition of thofe yet more indigent men of letters who write 
for bread was not taken out of the market* Before the in¬ 
vention of the art of printing, a fcholar and a beggar feem to 
have been terms very nearly fynonimous* The differ¬ 
ent governors of the univerfities before that time, ap¬ 
pear to have often granted licences to their fcholars 
to beg. 

In antient times, before any charities of this kind had been 
eftabliflicd for the education of indigent people to the learned 
profeffions, the rewards of eminent teachers appear to have 
been much more confiderable. liberates, in what is called 
his difeourfe againft the fophills, reproaches the teachers of 
his own times with inconhftency. They make the moil 
magnificent promifes to their fcholars, fays he, and under¬ 
take to teach them to be wife, to be happy, and to be juft, 
and in return /or fo important a fervice, they ftipulate the 
paultry reward of four or five minx. They who teach wif- 
dom, continues he, ought certainly to be wife themfelves ^ 
but if any man was to fell fuch a bargain for fuch a price, he 
w'^oiild be convifted of the moft evident folly.” He certainly 
does not mean here to exaggerate the rew'ard, and we may 
be afiured that it was not lefs than he reprefents it. Four 
minx were equal to thirteen pounds fix fhillings and eight- 
pence : five minx to fixteen pounds thirteen Ihillings and 
four-pence. Something not lefs than the larged of thofe two 
fums, therefore, muft at that time have been ufually paid 
to'the moft eminent teachers at Athens. Ifocratcs himfdf 
demanded ten minx, or thirty-three pounds fix ftiillings and 
eight-pence, from each fcholar. When he taught at Athens, 
he is faid to have had an hundred fcholars^ I underftand this 
to be the number whom he taught at one time, or who at¬ 
tended what we would call one courfe of ledlures, a number 
which wdll not appear extraordinary from fo great a city to fo 
famous a teacher, who taught too what wa^ at that time the 
moft fafliionable of all fciences, rhetorick. He muft- ' uavc 
made, therefore, by each courfe of lectures, a thoufand minx, 
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or 3,3331. 6 s. 8r/. A thoufand minse, accordingly, is fai 
by Plutarch in another place, to have been his llidaflron, or 
ufual price of teaching. Many other eminent teachers in 
thofe times appear to have acquired great fortunes. Gorgias 
made a prefent to the temple of Delphi of his own ftatue in 
folid gold. We mufl not, I prefume, fiippofe that it was as 
large as the life. His way of living, as well as that of 
Hippias and Protagoras, two other eminent teachers of thofe 
times, is reprefented by Plato as fplendid even to oftentation. 
Plato himfelf is faid to have lived with a good deal of magni¬ 
ficence. Ariftotle, after having been tutor to Alexander and 
mod munificently rewarded, as it is univerfally agreed, both 
by him and his father Philip, thought it worth while, not- 
withftanding, to return to Athens, in order to refume the 
teaching of his fchool. Teachers of the fciences were proba¬ 
bly in thofe times lefs common than they came to be in an age 
or two afterwards, when the competition had probably fome- 
what reduced both the price of their labour and the admiration 
for their perfons. The mod eminent of them, however, ap¬ 
pear always to have enjoyed a degree of confideration much 
fuperior to any of the like profeflion in the prefent times. 
The Athenians fent Carneades the academic, and Diogenes 
the doic, upon a folemn embaffy to Rome; and though 
their city had then declined from its former grandeur, it was 
dill an independent and confiderable republic. Carneades too 
was a Babylonian by birth, and as there never was a people 
more jealous of admitting foreigners to public offices than the 
Athenians, their confideration for him mud have been very 
great. 

This inequality is upon the whole, perhaps, rather ad¬ 
vantageous than hurtful to the public. It may fomewhat de¬ 
grade the profeffion of a public teacher; but the cheapnefs of 
literary education is furely an advantage which greatly over¬ 
balances this trifling inconveniency. The public too might 
derive dill greater benefit from it, if the conditiition of thofe 
fchools and colleges, in which education is carried on, was 
more reafonable than it is at prefent through the greater part 
of Europe. 

Thirdly, The policy of Europe, by obdru£ling the free 
circulation of labour and dock both from employment to em¬ 
ployment, and from place to place, occafions in fome cafes a 
very inconvenient inequality in the whole of the ad¬ 
vantages 
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tages and difadvantages of their different employ- 
:ents. 


The ftatiite of apprenticelhip obflrufts the free circulation 
of labour from one employment to another, even in the fame 
place. The exclufive privileges of corporations obflruft 
it from one place to another^ even in the fame employ¬ 
ment. 

It frequently happens that while high wages are given to 
the workmen in one manufa£i:iirc, thofc in another are obliged 
to content themfclves with bare fubfiflence. The one is in 
an advancing ftate, and has, therefore, a continual demand 
for new hands : Tlie other is in a declining flate, and the fu- 
per-abundance of hands is continually increafing. Thofc two 
majiufa(Tures may fometimes be in the fame town, and fomc- 
times in the fame neighbourhood, without being able to lend 
the leaft afliftance to one another. The flatute of appren- 
ticefhip may oppofe it in the one cafe, and both that and an 
exclufive corporation in the other. In many different manu- 
faftures, however, the operations are fo much alike, that the 
workmen could eafily change trades with one another, if thofe 
abfurd laws did not hinder them. The arts of weaving plain 
linen and plain filk, for example, are almoft entirely the fame. 
Tliat of weaving plain woollen is fomewhat different 5 but the 
difference i$ fo infignlficant, that either a linen or a filk 
weaver might become a tolerable workman in a very few days. 
If any of thofc three capital manufaiEfures, therefore, were 
decaying, the workmen might find a refource in one of the 
other tv’o which was in a more profperous condition; and 
their wages would neither rife too high in the thriving, nor 
fink too low in the decaying manufadfure. The linen manu- 
fa£lure indeed is, in England, by a particular ftatute, open 
to every body; but as it is not much cultivated through the 
greater part of the country, it can afford no general refource 
to the workmen of other decaying manufactures, who, where- 
ever the ftatute of apprenticefliip takes place, have no other 
choice hut either to come upon the parifh, or to work as com¬ 
mon labourers, for which, by their habits, they are much 
woide qualified than for any fort of tnanufarture that bears 
any refemblance to their own. They generally, therefore, 
chufe to come upon the parifh. 
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Whatever obftru£ls the free circulation of labour fr( 
one employment to another, obft;ru£l:s that of flock likewife j 
the quantity of flock which can be employed in any branch of 
bufinefs depending very much upon that of the labour which 
can be employed in it. Corporation laws, however, give 
lefs obftrudion to the free circulation of flock from one place 
to another than to that of labour. It is every-where much ea- 
fier for a wealthy merchant to obtain the privilege of trading 
in a town corporate, than for a poor artificer to obtain that of 
working in it. 



The obftrudion which corporation laws give to the free 
circulation of labour is common, I believe, to every part of 
Europe. That which is given to it by the poor laws is, fo 
far as I know, peculiar to England. It confifts iu the diffi¬ 
culty which a poor man finds in obtaining a fettiement, or 
even in being allowed to exercife his induflry in any parifh 
but that to which he belongs. It is the labour of artificers 
and manufadurers only of which the free circulation is ob- 
llruded by corporation laws. The difficulty of obtaining fet- 
tlements obflruds even that of common labour. It may be 
worth while to give feme account of the rif<i, progrefs, and 
prefent flate of this diforder, the greatefl perhaps of any iu 
the police of England. 

When by the deftrudion of monafleries the poor had 
been deprived of the charity of thofe religious houfes, after 
fome other ineffedual attempts for their relief, it was enaded 
by the 43d of Elizabeth, c. 2. that every parifh ffiould be 
bound to provide for its own poor; and that overfeers of the 
poor fliould be annually appointed, who, with the church¬ 
wardens, ffiould raife by a parifh rate, competent fums for 
this purpofe. 


By this flatute the neceffity of providing for their own 
.'poor was indifpenfably impofed upon every parifh. Who 
were to be confidered as the poor of each pariffi, became, 
therefore, a queftion of fome importance. This queilion, 
after fome variation, was at lafl determined by the 13th and 
14th of Charles II. when it was enaded, that forty days un- 
diflurbed refidence ffiould gain any perfon a fettiement in any 
parifli; but that within that time it ffiould be lawful for two 
juflices of the peace, upon complaint made by the church¬ 
wardens or overfcer§ of the poor, to remove any new inL ibi- 
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t to the pariili where lie was lad legally fettled; unlefs he 
ither rented a tenement of ten pounds a year, or could 
give fuch fecurity for the difcharge of the parifti where 
he was then living, as thofe jullices Ihould judge fuffi- 
cient. 


Some frauds, it is faid, were committed in confequencc 
of this datutc ; parifh officers fometimes bribing their own 
poor to go clandedinely to another parifh, and by keeping 
themfelres concealed for forty days to gain a fettlement there, 
to the difcharge of that to which they properly belonged. It 
was enaded, therefore, by the ift ot James II. that the forty 
days undidurbed refidence of any perfon neceffiary to gain a 
fettlement, fhoiild be accounted only from the time of his de¬ 
livering notice in writing, of the place of his abode and the 
number of his family, to one of the churchwardens or over- 
feers of the parifh where he came to dwell. 

But parlOi officers, it feems, were not always more honed 
with regard to their own, than they had been with regard to 
Other parifhes, and fometimes connived at fuch intrufions, 
receiving the notice, and taking no proper fteps in confe- 
quence of it. As every perfon in a paridi, therefore, was 
fuppofed to have an intered to prevent as much as poffible 
their being burdened by fuch intruders, it was further enabl¬ 
ed by the 3d of William III. that the forty days refidence 
fhouid be accounted only from the publication of fuch notice 
in writing on Sunday in the church, immediately after divine 
fervicc. 


After all, fiys Do£lor Burn, this kind of fettlement, 
by continuing forty days after publication of notice in 
writing, is very feldom obtained ; and the defign of the 
afts is not fo much for gaining of fettlements, as for the 
‘‘ avoiding them, by perfons coming into a paridi clandedine- 
ly : for the giving of notice is only putting a force upon the 
pariffi to remove. But if a perfon's fituation is fuch, that it 
is doubtful whether he is aaually removeable or not, he 
diall by giving of notice compel the pariffi either to allow 
him a fettlement unconteded, by filtering him to continue 
forty days ; or, by removing him, to try ihe right.” 

This datute, therefore, rendered it aimed Impraaicable 
for a poor man to gain a new fettlement in the old way, by 
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iorty days inhabitancy. But that it might not appear to pr 
elude altogether the common people of one parifli from ever 
eftablilhing themfelves with fecurity in another, it appointea 
four other ways by which a fettlement might be gained with¬ 
out any notice delivered or publiflied. The firft was, by be¬ 
ing taxed to parilh rates and paying them j the fecond, by 
being eleSed into an annual parifh office and ferving in it a 
year ^ the third, by ferving an apprenticeffiip in the parifli ^ 
the fourth, by being hired into fervice there for a year, and 
continuing in the fame fervice during the whole of it. 



Nobody can gain a fettlement by either of the two firft 
ways, but by the public deed of the whole parifli, who are 
too well aware of the confequences to adopt any new-comer 
who has nothing but his labour to fupport him, either by tax¬ 
ing him to parifh rates, or by eleifting him into a parifh 
office. 


No married man can well gain any fettlement In either of 
the two laft ways. An apprentice is fcarce ever married; 
and it is exprefsly enafted, that no married fervant fhall gain 
any fettlement by being hired for a ''ear. The principal efkQ. 
of introducing fettlement by fervice, has been to put out in a 
great meafure the old fafhion of hiring for a year, which be¬ 
fore had been fo cuftomary in England, that even at this day, 
if no particular term is agreed upon, the law intends that every 
fervant is hired for a year. But mafters are not always will¬ 
ing to give their fervants a fettlement by hiring them in this 
manner ; and fervants are not always willing to be fo hired, 
becaufe as every laft fettlement difeharges all the foregoing, 
they might thereby lofe their original fettlement in the places 
of their nativity, the habitation of their parents and rela¬ 
tions. 


No independent workman, it is evident, whether labourer 
or artificer, is likely to gain any new fettlement either by ap¬ 
prenticeffiip or by fervice. When fuch a perfon, therefore, 
carried his induftry to a new pariffi, he .was liable to be re¬ 
moved, how healthy and induftrious foever, at the caprice of 
any churchwarden or overfeer, unlefs he either rented a tene¬ 
ment of ten pounds a year, a thing impoffible for one who 
has nothing but his labour to live by ; or could give fuch fe¬ 
curity for the difeharge of the pariffi as two jullices of the 
peace ffiould judge fufficient. What fecurity they fhall re¬ 
quire. 
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indeed, is left altogether to their difcretion 5 but they 
cannot well require lefe than thirty pounds, it having been 
enafted, that the purchafe even or a freehold eftate of lefs 
than thirty pounds value, lhall not gain any perfon a fettle- 
ment, as not being fufficient for the difcharge of the parifh. 
But this is a fecurity which fcarce any man who lives by la¬ 
bour can give and much greater fecurity is frequently de¬ 
manded* 

In order to reftore in foine meafure that free circulation 
of labour which thofe different ftatutes had almoft entirely 
taken away, the invention of certificates was fallen upon. By 
the 8th and 9th of William HI. it was enadfed, that if any 
perfon fliould bring a certificate from the parifh where he was^ 
iaft legally fettled, fubferibed by the churchwardens and over- 
feers of the poor, and allowed by two jullices of the peace, 
that every other parifh fliould be obliged to receive him y that 
he fliould not be removeable merely upon account of his be¬ 
ing likely to become chargeable, but only hpon his becoming 
aftually chargeable, and that then the parifli which granted 
the certificate Ihould be obliged to pay the expence both of his 
maintenance and of his removal. And in order to give the 
mod perfeft fecurity tothe parifli where fuch certificated man 
fliould come to refide, it was further enaded by the fame 
flatute, that he fliould gain no fettlement there by any means 
whatever, except either, by renting a tenement of ten poimds 
a year, or by ferving upon his own account in an annual parifli 
office for one whole year *, and confcquently neither by no¬ 
tice, nor by fervice, nor by apprenticeftiip, nor by paying 
parifli fates. By the 12th of C^een Anne too, flat. i. c. i8- 
it was further enaded, that neitlier the fervants nor appren¬ 
tices of fuch certificated man fliould gain any fettlement in the 
parifli where he refided under fuch certificate. 

How far this invention has reftored that free circulation of 
labour which the preceding ftatutes had almoft entirely taken 
away, we may learn from the following very judicious ob- 
fervation of Dodo? Burn. It is obvious, fays he, that 
there are divers good reafons for requiring certificates with 
« perfons coming to fettle in any place 5 namely, that perfons 
refiding under them can gain no fettlement, neither by ap- 
prenticeflup, nor by fei-vice, nor by giving notice, nor^ by 
paying parifh rates; that they can fettle neither apprentices 
nor fervants; that if they become chargeable, it is certainly 
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known whither to remove them, and the parifli fhall 
‘‘ paid for the removal, and for their maintenance in the 
‘‘ mean time; and that if they fall fick, and cannot be re- 
moved, the paridi which gave the certificate muft maintain 
them: none of all which can be without a certificate. 
Which reafons will hold proportionably for parifhcs not 
granting certificates in ordinary cafes *, for it is far more 
than an equal chance, but that they will have the certifi- 
cated perfons again, and in a worfe condition.’^ The mo¬ 
ral of this obfervation leems to be, that certificates ought al¬ 
ways to be required by the parifii where any poor man comes 
to refide, and that they ought very feldom to be granted by 
that which he propofes to leave. “ There is fomewhat of 
hardfiiip in this matter of certificates,” fays the fame very 
intelligent author in his Hiftory of the Poor Laws, “ by put- 
ting it in the power of a parifh officer, to imprifon a man 
as it were for life *, however inconvenient it may be for 
him to continue at that place where he has had the misfor- 
tune to acquire what is called a fcttlement, or whatever 
« advantage he may propofe to himfelf by living elfe- 
where.” 

Though a certificate carries along with it no teftimonial 
of good behaviour, and certifies nothing but that the perfon 
belongs to the parifh to which he really does belong, it is al¬ 
together difcretionary in the parifh officers either to grant or 
to refufe it. A mandamus was once moved for, fays Do6lor 
Burn, to compel the churchwardens and overfeers to fign a 
certificate; but the court of King’s Bench rejeded the‘motio«l' 
as a very ftrange attempt. 

The very unequal price of labour which we frequently 
find in England in places at no great diftance from one ano¬ 
ther, is probably owing to the obftrudion which the law of 
fettlements gives to a poor man who would carry his induftry 
from one parifh to another without a certificate. A fingle 
man, indeed, who is healthy and induflrious, may fometimes 
refide by fufferance without one; but a man with a wife and 
family who ffiould attempt to do fo, would in moft parifhes 
be fure of being removed, and if the fingle man fhould after¬ 
wards marry, he would generally be removed likewife. The 
fcarcity of hands in one parifh, therefore, cannot always be 
relieved by their fuper-abundance in another, as it is con- 
ftanlly in Scotland, and, I believe, in all other countries 
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here there is no difficulty of fettlement. In Aich countries, 
nugh wages may fometimes rife a little in the neighbour¬ 
hood of a great town, or wherever elfe there is an extraordi¬ 
nary demand for labour, and fink gradually as the diftanco 
from fuch peaces incrcafes, till they fall back to the common 
rate of the country; yet we never meet with thofe fuddei^. 
and unaccountable difoences in the wages of neighbouring 
places which we fometimes find in England, where it is often 
more difficult, for a poor man to pafs the artificial boundary of 
a pariih, than an arni of the fea or a ridge of high mountains, 
natural boundaries which fometimes feparate very dif- 
tiniftly different rates of wages in other countries. 

To remove a man who has committed no mifdemeanour 
from the parifh where he chufes to refide, is an evident vio¬ 
lation of natural liberty and juftice. The common people of 
England, however, fo jealous of their, liberty, but like the 
common people of moft other countries never rightly under* 
Handing wherein it confifts, have now for more than a cen¬ 
tury together fuffered themfelves to be ejq:)Qfed to this oppref- 
fion without a remedy. Tliough men of refiedion too have 
fometimes complained of tlie law of fettiements as a public 
grievance; yet it has never been the objecSl of any general 
popular clamour, fuch as tl lat againft genera! warrants, an 
abufive praftice undoubtedly, but fuch a one as was not like¬ 
ly to occahon any general oppreffion. There is fcarce a jioor 
man in England of forty years of age, I will venture to fay, 
who has not in tome part of his life felt lumfelf moft cruelly 
oppreflixi by this ill-coiitrived law of fettiements* 

1 SHA.LL conclude this long chapter with obfei'ving, that 
though antiently it w'as ufual to rate wages, firit by general 
laws extending over the whole kingdom, and afterwards by 
particular orders of the juft ices of peace in every particular 
county, both thefe pradices have now gone entirely into dif- 
ufe. By the experience of above four hundred years/’ feys 
Doclor Burn, it icems time to lay afide all endeavours to 
bring under ftricl regulations, what in its own nature 
feems incapable of minute limitation : for if all perfons in 
the fame kind of work were to receive equal wages, there 
would be no emulation, and uo room left for induftry or 
ingenuity.*' 
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Particular a£Is of parliament, however, ftill attemp 
brnetimes to regulate wages in particular trades and in parti* 
cular places. Thus the 8th of George III. prohibits under 
heavy penalties all mailer taylors in London, and five miles 
round it, from giving, and their workmen from accepting, 
more than two {hillings and feven-pence halfpenny a day, ex¬ 
cept in the cafe of a general mourning. Whenever the legi- 
flature attempts to regulate the differences between mailers 
and their workmen, its counfcliors are always the mailers^ 
When the regulation, therefore, is in favour of the work¬ 
men, it is always juft and equitable; but it is fometimes 
otherwife wlien in favour of the mailers. Thus the law which 
obliges the mailers in feveral different trades to pay their 
workmen in money and not in goods, is quite jult and equit¬ 
able. It impofes no real hardfhip upon the mailers. It only 
obliges them to pay that value in money, which they pretend¬ 
ed to pay, but did not always really pay, in goods. Hiis 
law is in favour of the workmen ; but the 8th of George III. 
is in favour of the maftere. When mailers combine together 
in order to reduce the wages of their workmen, they com¬ 
monly enter into a private bond or agreement, not to give 
•more than a certain wage under a certain penalty. Were the 
workmen to enter into a contrary combination of the fame 
kind, not to accept of a certain wage under a certain pe¬ 
nalty, the law would punilh them very feverely j and if it 
dealt impartially, it would treat the mailers in the fan iC man¬ 
ner. But the 8th of George III. enforces by law that very 
'regulation which mailers fometimes attempt to eftablifh by 
fuch combinations. The complaint of the workmen, that it 
puts the ablell and moll induflriaus upon the fame footing 
with an ordinary workman, feems perfedlly well founded. 


In antient times too it was ufual to attempt to regulate the 
profits of merchants and other dealers, by rating the price 
both of provifions and other goods. The affize of bread is, fo 
far as I know, the only remnant of this ancient ufage. Where 
there is an exclufive corporation, it may perhaps be proper to 
regulate the price of the firll necelTary of life. But where 
there is none, the competition will regulate it much better 
than any aflize. The method of fixing the alTize of bread 
ellablilhed by the 31ft of George II. could not be put in prac¬ 
tice in Scotland, on account of a defe£l in the law ; its exe¬ 
cution depending upon the office of clerk of the market, 
which does not exift there. This defeat was not remedied 
yoL. I, L till 
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3d of George III. ''IV want of an affize occafioned 
no fenfible inconvenicney, and the eftablifhment of one, in 
the few places where it has yet taken place, has produced no 
fenfible advantage. In the greater part of the towns of Scot¬ 
land, however, there is an incorporation of bakers who claim 
exclufive privileges, though they are not very ftriaiy guarded. 

The proportion between the different rates both of wages 
and profit in the different employments of labour and (lock, 
feems not to be much afFefted, as has already been obferved, 
by the riches or poverty, the advancing, ftationary, or de¬ 
clining ttate of the focicty. Such revolutions in the public 
welfare, though they affe£l the general rates both of wages 
and profit, muft in the end affea them equally in all difierei^ 
cmployinents* The proportion between them, therefore, muft 
remain the fame, and cannot well be altered, at leaft for any 
confiderable time, by any fuch revolutions. 
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Of the Rent xf LantL 


IR ENT, confidered as the price paid for the ufe of land, 
5 s naturally the higheft which the tenant can afford to pay in 
the aftual circumftanees of the land. In adjufting the terms 
of the leafe, the landlord endeavours to leave him no greater 
fhare of the produce than what is fufficient to keep up the 
ilock from which he furnilhes the feed, pays the labour, and 
purchafes and maintains the cattle and other inftruments of 
hufbandry, together with the ordinary profits of farming 
flock in the neighbourhood. This is evidently the fmalleft 
fhare with which the tenant can content himfelf without be¬ 
ing a lofer, and the landlord feldom means to leave him any 
more. Whatever part of the produce, or, what is the fame 
thing, whatever part-of its price, is over and above this fhare, 
he naturally endeavours to referve to himfelf as the rent of 
his land, which is evidently the higheft the tenant can afford 
to pay in the a£lual circumftances of the land. Sometimes, 
indeed, the liberality, more frequently the ignorance, of the 
landlord, makes him accept of fomewhat Ie£ than this por¬ 
tion 5 and fometimes too, though more rarely, the ignorance 
of the tenant makes him undertake to pay fomewhat more, 
or to content himfelf with fomewhat lefs than the ordinary 
profits of farming flock in the neighbourhood. This portion, 
however, may ftill be confidered as the natural rent of land, 
or the rent for which it is naturally meant that land fhould for. 
^the moft part be let. 

The rent of land, it may be thought, is frequently no 
more than a reafonable profit or intercft for the ftock laid out 
by the landlord upon its improvement. This, no doubt^ may 
be partly the cafe upon fome qccafions; for it can fcarce ever 
be more than partly the cafe. The landlord demands a rent 
even for unimproved land, and the fuppofed intereft or profit 
upon the expence of improvement is generally an addition to 
ihis original rent. Thofe improvements, faefides, are not 
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made by the Hock of the landlord, but fometimes by 
of the tenant. When the leafe comes to be renewed, 
however, the landlord commonly demands the fame aug¬ 
mentation of rent, as if they had been all made by his own. 



He fometimes demands rent for what is altogether inca¬ 
pable of human improvement. Kelp is a fpecies of fea-weed, 
which, when burnt, yields an alkaline fait, ufeful for making 
glafs, foap, and for feveral other purpofes. It grows in fe- 
veral parts of Great Britain, particularly in Scotland, upon 
fuch rocks only as lie within the high water mark, which are 
twice every day covered with the fea, and of which the pro¬ 
duce, therefore, was never augmented by human induftry* 
The landlord, however, whofe eftate is bounded by a kelp 
ftiore of this kind, demands a rent for it as much as for his 
corn-fields. 

The fea in the neighbourhood of the iflands of Shetland is 
more than commonly abundant in fifti, which make a great 
part of the fubfiftence of their inhabitants. But in order to 
profit by the produce of the water, they muft have a habita¬ 
tion upon the neighbouring land. Tlie rent of the landlord 
is in proportion, not to what the farmer can make by the 
land, but to what he cun make both by the land and by the 
water. It is partly paid in fea-fifli 5 and one of the very few 
inftances in which rent makes a part of the price of that com¬ 
modity, k to be found in that country. 

TitE rent of land, therefore, confidered 5 the price 
paid for the ufe of the land, is naturally a rr.onopoly price. 
It is not at all proportioned to what the landlord may have 
laid out upon the improvement of the lan.l, or to what he 
can afford to take; but to what th^ farmer can afford tef 
give. 

Such parts only of the produce of land can commonly be 
brought to market of which the ordinary price is fufficient, to 
replace the ftock which muft be employed in bringing them 
thither, together with its ordinary profits. If the ordinary 
price is more than this, the furplus part of it will naturally go 
to the rent of the land. If it is not more, though the com¬ 
modity may be brought to market, it can afford no rent to the 
landlord. Whether the price is, or is not more, depends 
upon the demand^. 
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There are fome parts of the produce of land for which 
tiemand muft always be fuch as to alFord a greater price than 
what is fufficient to bring them to market; and there are 
others for which it either rHay or tnay not be fuch as to af¬ 
ford this greater price. The former muft always afford a rent 
to the landlord. The latter fometimes may, and fometimed 
not, according to different circumftances. 


Rent, it is to be obferved, therefore, enters into the com- 
pofition of the price of commodities iti a different way from 
wages and profit. High or low wages and profit, are the 
caufes of high or low price; high or low rent is the effeO: 
of it. It is becaufe high or low wages and profit muft be 
paid, in order to bring a particular commodity to market, that 
its price is high or low. But it is becaufe its price is high 
or low; a great deal more, or very little more, or no more, 
than what is fufficient to pay thofe wages and profit, that it 
affords a high rent, or a low rent, or no rent at alL 

The particular confideration, firft, of thofe parts of the 
produce of land which always afford fome rent; fecondly, of 
thofe which fometimes may* and fometimes may not afford 
rent; and, thirdly, of the variations which, in the different 
periods of improvement, naturally take place, in the relative 
value of thofe two different forts of rude produce, when com¬ 
pared both with one another and with manufaftured commo¬ 
dities, will divide this chapter into three parts. 
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Of the Froiuct of Land %ohich always affords Renf^ 

A. S men, like kH other animak, naturally multiply in prc - 
j^ortlon to die means of their fubfiftence, food is always, moi t 
or lefs, in demand. It can always purchafe or command a 
greater or fmallcr quantity of labour, and fomebotly can al¬ 
ways he fouT^ who is wHling to do fomething, in order to 
obtain it. I be quantity of labour, indeed, which it can pur— 
ehafe, is not always equal to what it could maintain, if manag¬ 
ed in the moft oeconomical manner, on account of the high 
wages which are fomedmes fpven to labour. But it can al¬ 
ways purchafe ftich a quantitv of labour as it can maintain, 
according to tbe rate at which that Ibrt of labour i$ common-" 
ly maintained in the neighbourhood. 

IfuT land, fn aJmoll any fituation, produces a greater quan ¬ 
tity of food than what is lufTieient to maintain all the labour 
neeeflarv fbr bringing it to market, in (he moft liberal way ui 
which that labour is ever maintained. The furphis too is ai-- 
ways more than fiifficient to replace the ftocfc which employ- 
c<l that labour, together with its profits. Something, there¬ 
fore, always-remains for a rent to the landlord. 

The moft deiart moors in Norway and Scotland produc< 
fome fort of pafture for cattle, of which the milk and the i s 
creafe are always more than fufiicient, not only to maintain all 
the labour neceflary for tending them, and to pay the ordina¬ 
ry profit to the farmer or owner of the herd or flock} but to 
afford fome fmall rent to the landlord. The rent increafes in 
proportion to the goodnefe of the pafture. The fame extent 
of ground not only maintains a greater number of cattle, but 
as they are brought within a fmaller compafs, lefs labour be¬ 
comes requifite to tend them, and to colleft their produce. The 
landlord gains both ways; by the increafe of the produce, and 
by the diminution of the labour which muft be maintain .1 
out of it. 
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The rent of land not only varies with its fertility, whatever 
be its produce, but with its fituation, whatever be its fertility* 
Land in the neighbourhood of a' town, gives a greater rent 
rhan land equally fertile in a diftant part of the country. 
Fhough it may coft no more labour to cultivate the one than 
the other, it mull always coft more to bring the produce of 
the diftant land to market. A greater quantity of labour, 
therefore, muftbe maintained out of it; and the furplus, from 
which are drawn both the profit of the farmer and the rent 
of the landlord, muft be diminlfhed. But in remote parts of 
the country the rate of profit, as has already been fhown, is 
generally higher than in the neighbourhood of a large town. 
A fmaller proportion of this diminifhed furplus, therefore, 
muft belong to the landlord. 


Good roads, canals, and navigable rivers, by diminifhing 
the expence of carriage, put the remote parts of the country 
more nearly upon a level with thofe in the neighbourhood 
of the town. They are upon that account the greateft of all 
improvements. They encourage the cultivation of the remote, 
which muft always be the mod extenfive circle of the country. 
They are advantageous to the town, by breaking down the 
monopoly of the country in its neighbourhood. They arc 
advantageous even to that part of the country. Though they 
introduce fome rival commodities into the old n^arket, they 
open many new markets to its produce. Monopoly, befides, 
is a great enemy to good management, which can never be 
univerfally eftablifhed but in confequence of that free and uni- 
verfal competition which forces every body to have rccourfe 
to it for the fake of felf-defence. It is not more than fifty 
years ago that fome of the counties in the neighbourhood of 
London, petitioned the parliament againft the extentionof the 
turnpike roads into the remoter counties. Thofe remoter 
counties, they pretended, from the cheapnefs of labour, would 
be able to fell their grafs and corn cheaper in the London 
market than themfelves, and would therebv reduce their rents, 
and ruin their cultivation. Their rents, however, have rifen, 
and their cultivation has been improved fince that time. 


A CORN field of moderate fertility produces a much great¬ 
er quantity of food for man, than the heft pafture of equal 
extent. Though its cultivation requires much more labour, yet 
the furplus which remains after replacing the feed and main¬ 
taining all that labour, is likewife much greater. If a pound 
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a>^Wtcber’s-nicat, therefore, was never fuppofed to be wortfe 
than a pound of bread, this greater furplus would every¬ 
where be of greater value, and conftitute a greater fund both 
for the prow of the farmer and the rent of the landlord. It 
feems to have done fo umvei^ally m the rude begmnings of 
agriculture. 


But the relative values of thofe fcvi^o different fpecies of 
food, bread and butcher’s-nieat, are very (lifferent in the dif* 
ferent periods of agriculture. In its- rude beginnings, the un^ 
improved wilds,, which then occupy the far greater part of the 
country, all abandoned to cattle. There is more butch* 
cr’s-meat than bread, and bread, tlrerefore, the food for 
which there is the greateft competition, and which confe** 
quently brings the greateft price. At Buenos Ayres, we are 
told by Ulloa, four reals, one-and-twenty pence halfpenny 
fterling, was, forty or fifty years ago, the ordwiary price of 
an ox, choien from a herd of two or three hunared. He 
fays nothing of the price of bread, j^robably becaufe he found 
nothing remarkable about ir. An ox there, he fays, cofts little 
more than the labour of catching him. But corn can no¬ 
where he ndfed without a great deui of kbour, and in a coun¬ 
try which fics upon the river Plate, at that time the dire£l 
road from Europe to the filVcr mines of Potofi, the money 
price of could not be very cheap; It is otherwife 

when cultivation is extended over the greater part of the 
country. There is then more bread than butcberVmeat. 
The competition changes its diredion, and the price of 
butcherVuveat becomes greater tJian the price of Wead. 


By the exfenfion befides of cultivation, the unimproved 
wilds become infuflicient to fupply the demand for butcher^s- 
meat. A great part of the cultivated lands muft be employee! 
in rearing ami fattening cattle, of which the price, therefore, 
mufl be iudicient to pa-y, nor only the labour necefiary for 
tending them, but the rent which the landlord and the profit 
which the farmer could have drawn from fuch knd employed 
in tillage. The cattle bred upon the moft; uiKultivated moors, 
when brought to the fame market, are, in proportion to their 
weight or go<xlnefs, fold at the tame price as thofe which are 
reared upon the mod improved land. The proprietors of 
thofe moors profit by it, and raife the rent of their land in 
proportion to the price of their cattle. It is not more than 
century ago that m many parts of the highlands of Scotland. 
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butcher’s-meat was as cheap or cheaper than even bread mai 
of oatmeal. The union opened the market of England to the 
highland cattle. Their ordinary price is at prefent about three 
times greater than at the beginning of the century, and the 
rents of many highland eftates have been tripled and quadru¬ 
pled in the fame time. In almoft every part of Great Bri¬ 
tain a pound of the heft butcher’s-meat is, in the prefent times, 
generally worth more than two pounds of the bed white 
bread ; and in plentiful years it is lometimes worth three or 
four pounds. 




It is thus that in the progrefs of improvemerlt the rent and 
profit of unimproved pafture come to be regulated in fome 
meafure by the rent and profit of what is improved, and thefe 
again by the rent and profit of corn. Corn is an annual crop. 
ButcherVmeat, a crop which requires four or five years to 
grow. As an acre of land, therefore, will produce a much 
fmaller quantity of the one fpecies of food than of the other, 
the inferiority of the quantity mud be compenfated by the 
fuperiority of the price. If it was more than compeniated, 
more corn land would be turned into pafture; and if it was 
not compenfated, part of what was in pafture would be 
br ight back into corn. 


This equality, however, between the rent and profit of 
grafs and thofe of corn; of the land of which the imme¬ 
diate produce is food for cattle, and of that of which the im¬ 
mediate produce is food for men ; mull be underftood to 
take place only through the greater part of the improved lands 
of a great country. In fome particular local fituations it is 
quite otherwife, and the rent and profit of grafs are much 
fuperior to what can be made by corn. 


Thus in the neighbourhood of a great town, the demand 
for milk and for forage to horfes, frequently contribute, to¬ 
gether with the high price of butcher’s-meat, to raife the value 
of grafs above what may be called its natural proportion ta 
that of corn. This local advantage, it is evident, cannot be 
communicated to the lands at a diftance* 


Particular circumftances have fometimes rendered 
fome countries fo populous, that the whole territory, like the 
lands in the neighbourhood of a great town, has not been 
fufficient to produce both the grafs and the corn neceffary for 
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^/Aibfiftence of their inhabitants. Their lands, therefore, 
been principally employed in the production of grafs^ 
the more bulky commodity, and which cannot be fo ealily 
brought from a great diftancc 5 and corn, the food of the 
great body of the |>eopIe, has been chiefly imported from 
foreign countries. Holland is at prefent in this fituation, 
and a confiderable part of antient Italy, fecms to have been 
fo during the profpcrity of the Romans. To feed well, old 
Cato faid, as we are told by Cicero, was the firft and moft 
profitable thing.in the management of a private eftatc 5 to 
feed tolerably well, the fecond 5 and to feed ill, the third. 
To plough, he ranked only in the fourth place of profit and 
jidvantage. Tillage, indeed, in that part of antient Italy 
which lay in the neighbourhood of Rome, muft have been 
very much difeouraged by the diAributions of corn which 
were frequently made to the people, either gratuitoufly, or at 
a very low price. This corn was brought from the conquer¬ 
ed provinces, of which feveral, itiAead of taxes, were ob¬ 
liged to furniih a tenth part of their produce at a Aated price, 
about fix-pence a peck, to the republic. The low price 
which this corn was diilributcd to the people, muft neceiFa- 
rily have funk the price of what could be brought to the 
Roman market from Jjatium, or the antient territory of 
Rome, and rnuft have difeouraged its cultivation in that 
couaitry. 


Im an open country too, of which the principal produce Is 
com, a well-cnclofed piece of graft will frequently rent 
higher than any corn held in its neighbourhood. It is con¬ 
venient for the maintenance of the cattle employed in the 
cultivation of the corn, and its high rent is, in this cafe, not 
fo properly paid from tl\e value of its own produce, as from 
that of the corn lands which are cultivated by means of it. 
It is likely to fall, if ever the mughbouring lands are com- 
pleatly inclofed. The prefent high rent of enclofed land in 
Scotland fecms owing to the fcarcity of enclofurc, and will 
probably lalt no longer than that icarcity. The advantage 
of enclofure is greater for paAure than for corn. It faves the 
labour of guarding the cattle, which feed better too when 
they are nut liable to be difturbed by their keeper or his 
dog. 


But where there ft no fecal advantage of this kind, the 
rent and profit of corn, or whatever clfe ft the common 
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vegetable food of the people, muft naturally regulate, upon 
the land which is fit for producing it, the rent and profit of 
pafture. 


The ufe of the artificial grades, of turnips, carrots, cab¬ 
bages, and the other expedients which have been fallen upon 
to make an equal quantity of land feed a greater number of 
cattle than when in natural grafs, (hould fomewhat reduce, it 
might be expefted, the fuperiority which, in an improved 
country, the price of butchcrVmeat naturally has over that 
of bread. It feems accordingly to have done fo; and there 
is fome reafon for believing that, at lead in the London 
market, the price of butchcr\s-meat in proportion to the price 
of bread is a good deal lower in the prefent times than it was 
in the beginning of the lafi; century. 

In the appendix to the Life of prince Henry, Do^Ior 
Birch has given us an account of the prices of butchcr's- 
meat as commonly paid by that prince. It is there faid, 
that the four quarters of an ox weighing fix hundred pounds 
ufually coft him nine pounds ten fhillings, or thereabouts ; 
that is, thirty-one fhillings and eight pence per hundred 
pounds weight. Prince Henry died on the 6th of November, 
1612, in the nineteenth year of his age. 

In March, 1764, there was a parliamentary enquiry into 
the caufes of the high price of provifions at that time. It 
was then, among other proof to the fame purpofe, given in 
evidence by a Virginia merchant, that in March, 1763, he 
had vidlualled his fhips for twenty-four or twenty-five fliil- 
lings the hundred weight of beef, which he confidered as the 
ordinary price •, whereas, in the dear year, he had paid 
twenty-feven fliillings for the fame weight and fort. This 
high price in 1764, is, however, four fiiillings and eight 
pence cheaper than the ordinary price paid by prince Henry; 
and it is the bed beef only, it muft be obferved, which is fit 
to be faked for thofe diftant voyages. 

The price paid by prince Henry amounts to 34^/. per 
pound weight of the whole carcafe, coarfe and choice 
pieces taken together ; and at that rate the choice pieces 
could not have been fold by retail fox Icfs than or 5^/. the 
pound. 


In 
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’n the parliamentary enquiry in 1764, the witneffes ftatecl 
of the c^hoice pieces of the beft beef to be to the 


'fhe price ot the c^hoice pieces 

coiiAimer 4^/. and the pound; and the coarfe pieces iri 
general to be from feven fiirthings to thd. and 2 ld 4 5 and this 
they faid was in general one half-penny dearer than the fame 
fort of pieces had ufually been fold in the month of March. 
}5ut even this high price is ftill a good deal ctieaper than what 
we can well fuppofe the ordinary retail price to have been in 
tlic tlrrie of prince Henry. 


During the twelve firft ycai‘s of the 1 aft century, the 
average price of the beft wdicat at the Windfor market was 
i/. i8x. 3^^/. the quarter of nine Winchefter buftiels* 


But in the twelve years preceding 1764, including that 
year, the average price of the fame meafure of the heft wheat 
at the fame market Was a/, ij*. 


In the twelve firft years of the laft century, therefore, 
wheat appears to have been a gooil deal cheaper, andbutcherV 
meat a good deal dearer than in the twelve years preceding 
1764, including that year. 

In all great countries the greater part of the cultivated 
lands are employed in producing cither food for men or food 
for cattle. The rent and proht of thefe regulate the rent 
and profit of all other cultivated land. It any particular 
produce afforded lefs, the land would foon be turned into 
corn or pafture j and if any afforded more, fome part 
of the lands in corn or pafture would foon be turned to that 
produce. 

Those prodpAions, indeed, which require either a greater 
original expence of improvement, or a greater annual ex¬ 
pence of cultivation, in order to fit the land for them, 
appear commonly to afford, the one a greater rent, the 
other a greater profit than corn or pafture. This fuperio- 
rity, howc>xr, will feldom he found to amount to more 
than a reafonable intereft or compenfatioii for this fuperior 
cxpence. 

In a hop garden, a fruit garden, a kitchen garden, both tlic 
rent of the landlord, and the profit of the farmer, are gene¬ 
rally greater than in a corn or grafs field. But to bring the 
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"ground into this condition requires more expence. ^ HenceV 
greater rent becomes due to the landlord. It requires too a 
more attentive and Ikilful management. Hence a greater 
profit becomes due to the farmer. The crop too, at leaft in 
the hop and fruit garden, is more precarious. Its price, 
therefore, befides compenfating all occafional Ioffes, muft 
afford fomething like the profit of infurance. The circum- 
ftances of gardeners, generally mean, and always moderate, 
may fatisfy us that their great ingenuity is not commonly 
over-recompenfed. Their delightful art is pradifed by fo 
many rich people for amufement, that little advantage is to be 
made by thofe who pra£life it for profit; becaufe the perfons 
who fliould naturally be their beft cuftomers, fupply them- 
felves with all their moft precious producliions. 


The advantage which the landlord derives from fuch im¬ 
provements feems at no time to have been greater than wliat 
was fufficient to compenfate the original cxpence of making 
them. In the antient hufbandry, after the vine-yard, a well- 
watered kitchen garden feems to have been the part of the 
farm which was fuppofed to yield the moft valuable produce. 
But Democritus, who wrote upon hufbandry about two 
tboufand years ago, and who was regarded by the antients as 
one of the fathers of the art, thought they did not aft wifely 
w'ho enclofed a kitchen garden. The profit, he faid, would 
not compenfate the expence of a ftonc wall; and bricks (he 
meant, I fuppofe, bricks baked in the fun) mouldered with 
the rain, and the winter ftorm, and required continual re¬ 
pairs. Columella, who reports this judgment of Democritus, 
does not controvert it, but propofei a very frugal method of 
enclofing with a hedge of bramble and briars, which, he 
fays, he had found by experience to be both a lading and an 
impenetrable fence; but which, it feems, was not commonly 
known in the time of Democritus. Palladius adopts the 
opinion of Columella, which had before been recommended 
by Varro. In the judgment of thofe antient improvers, the 
produce of a kitchen garden had, it feems, been little more 
than fufficient to pay the extraordinary culture and the ex¬ 
pence of watering; for in countries fo near the fun, it was 
thought proper, in thofe times as in the prefent, to have 
^he command of a dream of water, which could be con- 
dufted to every bed in the garden. Through the greater 
part of Europe, a kitchen garden is not at prefent fuppofed 
^6 deferve a better inclofure than that recommended by Co¬ 
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In Great Britain, and fome other northern coun- 
the finer fruits cannot bt? brought to pcrfeilion but by 
the affiftance of a wall. Their price, therefore, in fuch 
countries muft be fufficient to pay the cxpefiCc of building 
and maintaining what they cannot be had without. The 
fruit-wall frequently furrounds the kitchen garden, which 
thus enjoys the benefit of an cnclofurc which its own pro¬ 
duce could feldoni pay for. 



That the vineyard, when properly planted and brought 
to nerfedion, was the moft valuable part of the farm, feems 
to hayc^ been an undoubted maxim in the antient agriculture, 
as it is in the modern through all the wine countries. But 
whether it was advantageous to plant a new vineyard, was a 
matter of difpute among the antient Italian hufbandmen, as 
we learn from Columella. He decides, like a true lover of 
all curious cultivation, in favour of the vineyard, and en¬ 
deavours to Blow, by a comparifon of the profit and expence, 
that it was a moll advantageous improvement. Such com- 
parifons, however, between the profit and expence of new 
projefts, are commonly very fallacious; and in nothing 
more fo than in agriculture. Had the gain a£lually made by 
fuch plantations been commonly as great as he imagined it 
might have been, there could have been no difpute about it. 
The fame point is frequently at this day a matter of contro- 
yerfy in the wine countries. Their writers on agriculture, 
indeed, the lovers and promoters of high cultivation, feem 
generally difpofed to decide with Columella in favour of the 
vineyard; In France the anxiety of the proprietors of the 
old vineyards to prevent the planting of any new ones, 
feems to favour their opinion, and fo indicate a confeiouf- 
nefs in thofe who mull have the experience, that this fpecics 
of cultivation is at prefeht in that country more profitable 
than any other. It feems at the fame time, however, to indi¬ 
cate another opinion, that this fuperior profit can laft no lon¬ 
ger than the laws which at prefent reftrain the free cultivation 
of the vine. In 1731, they obtained an order of council, pro¬ 
hibiting both the planting of new vineyards, and the renewal 
of thofe old ones, of which the cultivation had been inter¬ 
rupted for two years; without a particular permiffion from 
the king, to be granted only in conlequencc of an information 
from the intendant of the province, certifying fhat he had ex¬ 
amined the land, and that it was incapable of any other culture. 
The pretence of this order was the fcarcity of corn and pafture, 
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and the fuper-abundanceof wine But had this fuper-abundaiTO 
been real, it would, without any order of council, have ef- 
feftually prevented the plantation of new vineyards, by reduc¬ 
ing the profits of this fpecies of cultivation below their natu¬ 
ral proportion to thofc of corn and pafture. With regard to 
the fuppofed fcarcity of corn occafioned by the multiplication 
of vineyards, corn is no where in France more carefully culti¬ 
vated than in the wine provinces, where the land is fit for 
producing it; as in Burgundy, Guienne, and the Upper 
Languedoc. The numerous hands employed in the one fpe¬ 
cies of cultivation necefi'arily encourage the other, by affording 
a ready market for its produce. To diminifh the number of 
thofe who are capable of paying for it, is furely a moft unpro- 
mifing expedient for encouraging the cultivation of corn. It 
is like the policy which would promote agriedture by dif- 
couraging manuraftures. 

The rent and profit of thofe produftions, therefore, which 
require either a greater original expence of improvement in 
order to fit the land for them, or a greater annual expence of 
cultivation, though often much fuperior to thofe of corn and 
paflure, yet when they do no more than compenfate fuch ex¬ 
traordinary expence, are in reality regulated by the rent and 
profit of thofe common crops. 

It fometimes happens, indeed, that the quantity of land 
which can be fitted for fome particular produce, is too fmall 
to fupply the effecSIual demand. The whole produce can be 
difpofed of to tbofe who are willing to give fomewhat more 
than what is fufficient to pay the whole rent, wages and pro¬ 
fit neceffary for raifing and bringing it to market, according 
to their natural rates, or according to the rates at which they 
are paid in the greater part of other cultivated land. The 
furplus part of the price which remains after defraying the 
whole expence of improvement and cultivation may common¬ 
ly, in this cafe, and in this cafe only, bear no regular propor¬ 
tion to the like furplus in corn or pafture, but may exceed it 
in almoft any degree; and the greater part of this excefs na¬ 
turally goes to the rent of the landlord. 

The ufual and natural proportion, for example, between 
the rent and profit of wine and thofe of com and pafture, muft 
be underftood to take place only with regard to thofe vine¬ 
yards which produce nothing but good common wine, fuch as 


can 
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raifed almoft anywhere, upon any light, gravelly, or 
foil, and which has nothing to recommend it but its 
th and wholefomenefs. It is with fuch vineyards only 
le common I nd of the country can be brought into 
..ipetition ; for with thofeof a peculiar quality it is evident 
^hat it cannot. 


The vine is more affefted by the difference of foils than 
any other fruit tree. From Come it derives a flavour which 
no culture or management can equal, it is fuppofed, upon 
any other. This flavour, real or imaginary, is fometimes pe¬ 
culiar to the produce of a few vineyards; fometimes it ex¬ 
tends through the greater part of a Imali diftrift, and feme- 
times through a conliderable part of a large province. The 
whole quantity of f^ch wines that is brought to market falls 
fhort of the effeflual demand, or the demand of thofe who 
would be willing to pay the whole rent, profit and wages nc- 
cefliiry for preparji^g and bringing them thither, according to 
the ordinary ratit, or acccundi^ to the rate at which they are 
paid in common vineyards. The whole quantity, therefore, 
can be difpofed of to thofe who are willing to pay more, which 
neceffarily raifes the price above that of common wine. The 
difference is greater or lefs, according as the fafliionablenefs 
and fcarcity of the wine render the competition of the buy. 
ers more or lefs eager. Whatever it be, the greater part 
of it goes to the rent of the landlord. For though fuch 
vineyards are in general more carefully cultivated than moft 
others, the high price of the wine feems to be, not fo much 
the effe<S, as the caufe of this careful cultivation. In fo va¬ 
luable a produce the lofs occafioned by negligence is fo great 
as to force even the moft carclefs to attention. A fmall part 
of this high i>ricc, therefore, is fufficient to pay the wages 
of the extraordinary labour bellowed upon tlieir oultivation, 
and the profits of the extraordinary ftock which puts that la¬ 
bour into motion. 


The fugar c6k>nies pofftffed by the European nations in the 
Weft Indies, may be compared to thofe precious vineyards. 
Their whole produce falls ftiort of the effedlual demand of 
Europe, and can be dilpofed of to thofe who are willing to 
give more than what is fufficient to pay the whole rent, pro¬ 
fit and wages neceffary for preparing and bringing it to mark¬ 
et, according to the rate at wffiich they are commonly paid by 
other produce. In Cochin-china the fined white fugar 

commonly 
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^Z^^yommouXy fells for three piafters the quintal, about thirtee^t 
and fixpence of our money, as we are told by * Mr. 
Poivre, a very careful obferver of the agriculture of that counI 
try. What is there called the quintal weighs from a hundred 
and fifty to two hundred Paris pounds, or a hundred and fe- 
venty-five Paris pounds at a medium, which reduces the price 
of the hundred weight Englifli to about eight (hillings llerl- 
ing, not a fourth part of what is commonly paid for the brown 
or mulkavada fugars imported from our colonies, and not a 
fixth part of what is paid for the fined white fugar. The 
greater part of the cultivated lands in Cochin-china arc em¬ 
ployed in producing corn and rice, the food of the great body 
of the people. The refpeQive prices of corn, rice, and fugar, 
are there probably in the natural proportion, or in that which 
naturally takes place in the different crops of the greater part 
of cultivated land, and which recompences the landlord and 
farmer, as nearly as can be computed, according to what is 
ufually the original expence of improvement and the annual 
expence of cultivation. But in our fugar colonies the price 
of fugar bears no fuch proportion to that of the produce of a 
rice or corn field either in Europe or in America. It is com¬ 
monly faid, that a fugar planter expefts that the rum and 
the molaffes fhould defray the whole expence of his cultiva¬ 
tion, and that his fugar fhould be all clear profit. If this be 
true, for I pretend not to affirm it, it is as if a corn farmer 
expe^fed to defray the expence of his cultivation with the 
chaff and the draw, and that the grain fhould be all clear pro¬ 
fit. We fee frequently focieties of merchants in London and 
other trading towns, purchafe wafle lands in our fugar colo¬ 
nies, which they expeft to improve and cultivate with profit 
by means of factors and agents ; notwith(landing the great 
diftance and the uncertain returns, from the defedfive adniini- 
flration of juflice in thofe countries. Nobody will attempt 
to improve and cultivate in the fame manner the mod fertile 
lands of Scotland, Ireland, or the corn provinces of North 
America ; though from the more exa£I adminidration of juf- 
tice in thefe countries, more regular returns might be ex¬ 
pected. 

In Virginia and Maryland the cultivation of tobacco is 
preferred, as more profitable, to that of corn. Tobacco 
might be cultivated with advantage through the greater part 
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Europe $ but in almoft every part of Europe it has become 


^principal fubjeft of taxation, and to coileft a tax from cycry 
different farm in the coutitry where this piaxit might happen 
to be cultivated, would be more difficult, it has been fuppofed, 
than to levy one upon its importation at the cuftom-houfe. 

The cultivation of tobacco has upon this account btxn moft 
abfurdly prohibited through the greater part of Europe, which 
neceflarily gives a fort of monopoly to the countricH where it 
M allowed j and as Virginia ana Maryland produce the great- 
ell quantity of it, they (hare largely, th(#ugh with fome com¬ 
petitors, in the advantage of this monopoly. The cultivation / 
of tolmcco, however, feems not to be fo advantageous as that 
of fugar. 1 have never even heard of any tobacco plantation 
that was improved and cultivated by the capital of merchants 
who refided in Great Britain, and our tobacco colonies fend 
as home no fuch wealthy planters as we fee frequently arrive 
from our fugar i Hands. Tbough from the preference given 
in thofe colonies to the cultivation of tobacco above that of 
corn, it would appear that the efteQual demand of Europe 
for tobacco h not completely fupplied, it probably is more 
nearly fo than that for fugar : And though the pretent price 
of tobacco is probably more than fufficient to pay the whole 
rent, wages and profit necefiary for preparing and bringing 
it to market, according to the rate at which they arc com¬ 
monly paid in corn land; it miift not he fo much more as 
the prefent price of fugar. Our tobacco planters, according¬ 
ly, h;w ftiewn the fiime fear of the fuper-abundance of to¬ 
bacco, which t)>e proprietors of the old vineyards in Fratice 
have of the fuper-abundance of wine. By a6l of aflembly 
they have reftrained its cultivation to fix thoufand plants, fup- 
poled to yield a thoufand w'eight of tobacco, for e\'ery negro 
between fixteen and fixty years of age. Such a negro, over 
i*nd above this quantity of tobacco, can manage, they reckon, 
lour acres of Indian corn. To prevent the market from be¬ 
ing overftocked too, they have fi>metiines, in plentiful years, 
we are told by Dr, Douglas, (I fufpe£l he has been ill inform¬ 
ed) ^ burnt a certain quantity of tobacco for every negro, in 
the fame manner as the Dutch are faid to do of fpiccs- If 
fuch violent methods are necefiary to keep up the prefent 
price of tobacco, the fuperior advantage of its culture over 
that of corn, if it ftill has any, will iu)t probably be of long 
continuance. 
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It is in this manner that the rent of the cultivated land, 
of which the produce is human food, regulates the rent of 
the greater part of other cultivated land. No particular pro¬ 
duce can longaiFord lefs; bccaufe the land would immediately 
bt; turned to another ufc : And if any particular produce com¬ 
monly affords more, it is bccaufe the quantity of land which 
can be fitted for it is too fmall to fupply the effeiSual demand. 

In Europe corn is the principal produce of land which 
ferves immediately for human food. Except in particular 
fituations, therefore, the rent of corn land regulates in Europe 
tliat of all other cultivated land. Britain need envy neither 
the vineyards of France nor the olive plantations of Italy. 
Except in particular fituations, the value of thefe is regulated 
by that of corn, in which the fertility of Britain is not much 
inferior to that of either of thofe two countries. 

If in any country the common and favourite vegetable 
food of the people fhould be drawn from a plant of which 
the mod common land, with the fame or nearly the fame cul¬ 
ture, produced a much greater quantity than the moft fertile 
does of corn, the rent of the landlord, or the furplus quantity 
of food which would remain to him, after paying the labour 
and replacing the (lock of the farmer, together with its ordi¬ 
nary profits, would neceffarily be much greater. Whatever 
was the rate at which labour was commonly maintained in 
that country, this greater furplus could always maintain a 
greater quantity of it, and confequently enable the landlord to 
purchafe or command a greater quantitjr of it. The real value of 
his rent, his real power and authority, his command of the necef- 
faries and conveniencies of life with w'hich the labour of other 
people could fupply him, would ncceflarily be much greater, 

A RICE field pro<luces a much greater quantity of food 
than the mod fertile corn field. Two crops in the year from 
thirty to fixty bulhels each, are faid to be the ordinary produce 
of an acre. Though its cultivation, therefore, requires more 
labour, a much greater furplus remains after maintaining all 
that labour. In thofe rice countries, therefore, where rice 
is the common and favourite vegetable food of the people, 
and where the cultivators are chiefly maintained with it, a 
greater fhare of this greater furplus fhould belong to the land¬ 
lord than in corn countries. In Carolina,, where the planters, 
as in other Britifh colonies, are generally both farmers and 
^1 2 landlords, 
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^™Ulorcls, and where rent confequcntly is confounded with 
the cultivation of rice is found to be more profitable 
than that of corn, though their fields produce onlv one crop 
in the year, and though, from the prevalence of tne cuftoms 
of Europe, rice is not there the common and favourite vege¬ 
table food of the people. 


A GOOD rice fiejld is a bog at all feafons, and at one feafon 
a bog covered with water. It is unfit either for corn, 
or pafture, or vineyard, or, indeed, for anv other vege¬ 
table produce that is very ufcful to men : And the lands 
which are fit for thofe purpofes, are not fit for rice. Even 
in the rice countries, therefore, the rent of rice lands cannot 
regulate the rent of the other cultivated land which can never 
be turned to that produce. 


The food produced by a field of potatoes is not Inferior in 
quantity to that produced by a field of rice, and much fupe- 
tier to what is produced by a field of wheat. Twelve thon « 
fand weight of potatoes from an acre of land is not .y 
greater produce than two thoufand weight of w^hcat. The 
food or folid nourifhment, indeed, which can be drawn from 
each of thofe two plants, is not altogether in proportion to 
their weight, on account of the watery nature of potatoes. 
Allowing, howwer, half the weight of this root to go to 
water, a very large allowance, fuen an acre of potatoes will 
ftill produce fix thoufand weight of folid nourilhment, three 
times the quantity produced by the acre of wheat. An acre 
of potatoes is cultivated with Icfs expcnce than an aCTe of 
wheat; the fallow, which generally precedes the fowing of 
w’^heat, more than compenfating the hoeing and other ex¬ 
traordinary culture which is always given to potatoes. ShouKi 
this root ever become in any part of Europe, like rice in 
feme rice countries, the common and favourite vegetable foo<t 
of the people, fo as to occupy the fame proportion of the 
lands in tillage which wheat and other forts of grain for hu 
man food do at prefent, the fame quantity of cultivated land 
would maintain a much greater number of people, and the 
labourers being generally fed with potatoes, a greater furplu > 
■would remain after replacing all the rtoch and maintaining 
all the labour employed in cultivation. A greater lhare of 
this furplus too would belong to the landlord. Populatioti 
would increafe, and rents would rife much beyond what they 
are at prefent. 
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The land which is fit for potatoes, Is fit for almofl: ev( 


Other ufeful vegetable. If they occupied the fiime proportion 
of cultivated land which corn does at prefent, they would re¬ 
gulate, in the fame manner, the rent of the greater part of 
other cultivated land- 

In fome parts of Laiicafliire it is pretended, I have been 
told, that bread of oatmeal is a heartier food for labouring 
people than wheaten bread, and I have frequently heard the 
fame doftrine held in Scotland. I am, however, fomewhat 
doubtful of the truth of it. The common people in Scotland, 
who are fed with oatmeal, are in general neither fo flrong, 
nor fo handfome as the fame rank of people in England, who 
are fed with wheaten bread. They neither work fo well, nor 
look fo well; and as there is not the fame dilference between 
the people of fafhion in the two countries, experience would 
feem to Hiow, that the food of the common people in Scotland 
is not fo fuitable to the human conllitution as that of their 
neighbours of the fame rank in England. But it feems to be 
otherwife with potatoes. The chairmen, porters, and coal- 
heavers in London, and thofe unfortunate M^omcn who live by 
proftitution, the ftrongeft men ami the moft beautiful women 
perhaps in the Britifli dominions, are faid to be, the greater 
part of them, from the loweft rank of people in Ireland, who 
are generally fed with this root. No food can afford a more 
decifive proof of its nourifliing quality, or of its being peculi¬ 
arly fuitable to the health of the human conflitution. 

It is difficult to preferve potatoes through the year, and 
impoffible to ftore them, like corn, for two or three years 
together. The fear of not being able to fell them before 
they rot, difeourages their cultivation, and is, perhaps, the 
chief obftacle to their ever becoming in any great country, 
like bread, the principal vegetable food of all the different 
ranks of the people. 
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PART II. 



H U M A. N foot! feeins to bt‘ the only pr^oduce of laud 
'svhich always and neceffarily affords fcnie rent to the land¬ 
lord. Other forta pf produce fomctinies may ajul fometimes 
may not, according to different circumllancGS. 

After food, cloatliing and lodging are the two great wants 
of mankind. 

Land ip its original rude flate can afford the materials of 
cloathing and lodging to a much greyer number of people 
than it can fccih Us irriprovcd uate it can fometimes feed 
a greater number of people tlian it can fupply with thai;: 
materials; at kaft in the way in which they require them, 
and arc willing to pay for them. lu the one flatc, therefore, 
there is a}ways a fuper-ahundance of thofe materials, whicJi 
are frequently, upon that account, of little or i}o value. In 
the other there is often a fcarcity, which neceffarily augment?, 
their value. In the one ftate a grpat part of them is thrown 
away aa ufdcfs, and the price of what is ufed is cpnftdered as 
equal only to the labour and expense of fitting it for ufe, aiul 
can, therefore, afford no rent to the landlord. In the other 
they are all made ufe of, and there is frequently a demand 
for ctore than can be had. Somebody is always willing to 
give more for every part of them than w’hat is fuffieient to pay 
the expeiice of bringing them to market. Their price, there¬ 
fore, can always afford fome rent to the landlord. 

The Ikins of the larger animals were the original materials 
of cloathing. Among nations of hunters and fliephenls, 
therefore, wdiofe food confifts chiefly in the flcfli of thofe ani¬ 
mals, every man, by providing himfelf with food, provides 
hiinfelf with the materials of more cloathing than he can 
wear. If there was no foreign commerce, the greater parr 
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of them would be thrown away as things of no value. 
was probably the cafe among the hunting nations of Nortl 
America, before their country w'as difeovered by the Euro¬ 
peans, with whom they now exchange their furplus peltry, 
for blankets, fire-arms, and brandy, which gives it feme 
value. In the prefent commercial Hate of the known world, 
the moft barbarous nations, I believe, among whom land 
property is eftabliflied, have fome foreign commerce of this 
kind, and find among their wealthier neighbours fuch a de¬ 
mand for all the materials of cloathing, which their land pro¬ 
duces, and which can neither be wrought up nor confumed 
at home, as raifes their price above what it cofts to fend them 
to thofe wealthier neighbours. It affords, therefore, fome 
rent to the landlord. When the greater part of the highland 
cattle were confumed on their own hills, the exportation of 
their hides made the moft confiderable article of the com¬ 
merce of that country, and what they were exchanged for 
afforded fome addition to the rent of the highland ellates. 
The wool of England, which in old times could neither be 
confumed nor wrought up at home, found a-market in the 
then wealthier and more induflrlous country of Flanders, 
and its price afforded fomething to the rent of the land which 
produced it. In countries not better cultivated than Eng¬ 
land was then, or than the highlands of Scotland are now, 
and which had po foreign commerce, the materials of cloath¬ 
ing would evidently be lo fuper-abundant, that a great part of 
them would be thrown away as ufelefs, and no part could af¬ 
ford any rent to the landlord. 



The materials of lodging cannot always be tranfported to 
fo great a diftance as thofe of cloathing, and do not lo readily 
become an objedl: of foreign commerce. When they are 
fuper-abundant in the country which produces them, it fre 
qucntly happens, even in the prefent commercial ftate of the 
world, that they are of no value to the landlord. A good 
Hone quarry in the neighbourhood of l.ondon would afford a 
confiderable rent. In many parts of Scotland and Wales It 
affords none. Barren timber for building is of great value in 
a populous and well-cultivated country, and the land which 
produces it, affords a confiderable rent. Rut in many parts 
of North America the landlord would be much obliged to any 
body who would carry away the greater part of his large 
trees. In fome parts of the highlands of Scotland the bark 
is the only part of the wood which, for want of roads and 
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arriage, can be fent to market* Tlie timber is left to 
^lon the ground* When the materials of lodging arc fo 
^r-abundant, the part made life of is worth only the la¬ 
bour and expence of fitting it for that ufc. It affords uo rent 
to the landlord, who generally grants the ufe of it to whoever 
takes the trouble of afking it. The demand of wealthier na¬ 
tions, however, fometinies enables him to get a rent for it. 
The paving of the ftreets of London has enabled th^ owners 
of fome barren rocks on the coail ot. Scotland to draw a 
rent from what never afforded any before. The woods 
of Norway and of the coafts of the Baltick, find a market 
in many parts of Great Britain which they could not 
find at home, and thereby afford fome rent to their pro¬ 
prietors. 




CouNTKiEs are populous, not in proportion to the num¬ 
ber of people whom their prcKluce can cloath and kxlge, hut 
in proportion to that of thofc whom it can feed. When 
food is provided, it is eafy to find the neceffary cloathing and 
lodging. But though thefe are at hand, it may often be dim- 
cult to find food. In fome parts even of the Britiih domini¬ 
ons what is called A Houfe, may be built by one day’s labour 
of one man. The fimplcft fpecies of cloathing, the (kins of 
animals, requires fomewhat more labour to drefs and prepare 
them for ufe. They do not, however, require a great deal. - 
Among favage and barbarous nations, a hundredth or little 
more than a hundreth part of the labour of the whole year, 
will be fuflicient to provide them with fuch cloathing and 
lodging as fatisfy the greater part of the people. All the 
other ninety-nine parts are frequently no more than enough 
to provide them with food. 


Bn T when by the improvement and cultivation of land the 
labour of one family can provide food for two, the labour of 
half the focicty becomes fufficient to provide food for the 
whole. The other half, therefore, or at leaft the greater part 
of them, cau be employed in jproviding other things, or in 
fatisfying the other wants and fancies of mankind. Cloathing 
and lodging, houlhold furniture, and what is called Equi¬ 
page, are the principal objedls of the greater part of thofc 
wants and fancies. The nch man confumes no more food 
than his poor neighbour. In quality it may be very different, 
and to feleci and prepare it may require more labour and art; 
but in quantity it is very nearly the fame. But compare the 
' ^ fpacious 
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fpacious palace and great wardrobe of the one, with the 
hovel and the few rags of the other, and you will be fenfible 
that the difference between their cloathing, lodging and 
houfhold furniture, is almoft as great in quantity as it is in 
quality. The defire of food is limited in every man by the 
narrow capacity of the human ftomach ; but the deGre of the 
conveniencies and ornaments of building, drefs, equipage, 
and houfhold furniture, feems to have no limit or certain 
boundary. Thofe, therefore, who have the command of 
more food than they themfelves can confume, are always 
willing to exchange the furplus, or, what is the fame thing, 
the price of it, for gratifications of this other kind. What 
is over and above Gitisfying the limited defire, is given for 
the amufement of thofe defires which cannot be fiitisfied, but 
feem to be altogether endlefs. The poor, in order to obtain 
food, exert themfelves to gratify thofe fancies of the rich, and 
to obtain it more certainly, they vie with one another in the 
cheapnefs and perfeflion of their work. The number of 
workmen increafes with the increafing quantity of food, or 
with the growing improvement and cultivation of the lands 5 
and as the nature of their bufinefs admits of the utmoll fuh- 
divifions of labour, the quantity of materials which they can 
work up, increafes in a much greater proportion than their 
numbers. Hence arifes a demand for every fort of materia! 
which human invention can employ, either ufefully or 
ornamentally, in building, drefs, equipage, or houffiold 
furniture 5 for the folTiIs and minerals contained in the 
bowels of the earth j the precious metals, and the precious 
(lones. 

Food is in this manner, not only the original fource of 
rent, but every other part of the produce of land which af¬ 
terwards affords rent, derives that part of its value from the 
improvement of the powers of labour in producing food by 
means of the improvement and cultivation of land. 

Those other parts of the produce of land, how^ever, which 
afterwards afford rent, do not afford it always. Even in im¬ 
proved and cultivated countries, the demand for them is not 
always fuch as to afford a greater price than what is fuflicient 
to pay the labour, and replace, together with its ordinary 
profits, the flock which muff be employed in bringing them 
to market. Whether it is or is not fuch, depends upon dif- 
f Tent circumflances. 




Whether 





A MINE of any kind may be faid to be either iertlle or 
barren, according as the quantity of mineral which can be 
brought from it by a certain quantity of labour, is greater or 
Icfs than what can be brought by an equal quantity from the 
greater part of other mines of the fame kind. 

Some coal-mines advantageoufly fituated, cannot be 
wrought on account of their barrennefs. The produce 
does not pay tlie expence. They can afford neither profit 
nor rent. 


There are fome of which the produce is barely fiifhcient 
to pay the labour, and replace, together with its ordinary 
profits, the (lock employed in working them. 'Iliey afford 
fome profit to the undertaker of the work, but no rent to the 
landlord. ITiey can be wrought advantageoufly by nobody 
but the landlord, who being himfelf undertaker of the work, 
gets the ordinary profit of the capital w’hich he employs in 
it. Many coal-mines in Scotland are wrought in this manner, 
and can be wrought in no other. The landlord will allow 
nobody elfe to work them without paying fome rent, and no¬ 
body can afford to pay any. 

Other coal-mines in the fame country fufliciently fertile, 
cannot be* wrought on account of their fituation. A quan¬ 
tity of mineral mfficient to defray the expence of working, 
could be broujght from the mine by the ordinary, or even left 
than the ordinary quantity of labour: But in an inland 
country, thinly inhabited, and without either good roads or 
water-carriage, this quantity could not be fold. 

CoAT.s arc a Icfs agreeable fewcl than wood : they arc faid 
to be lefs wholcfome. ITie expence of coals, therefore, at 
the place where they are confumed, mull generally be fome- 
w»hat lefs than tfiat of wood. 


The price of wood again varies with the ftate of agricul¬ 
ture, nearly in the fame manner, and exad*lly for the fame 
.eafon, as the price of cattle. In its rude beginnings t!\cr 
greater part of every country is covered with wood, which is 

then 
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/then a mere incumbrance of no value to the landlord, whbu 
would gladly give it to any body for the cutting. As agri¬ 
culture advances, the woods are partly cleared by the pro- 
grefs of tillage, anti partly go to decay in confequcncc of 
the increafed number of cattle. 'Fhefe, though they do not 
hicreafe in the fame proportion as corn, which is altogctlicr 
the acquifition of human induftry, vet multiply under the 
care and protection of men; who (tore up in the feafon of 
plenty what may maintain them in that of fcarcity, who 
through thc'w’^hole year furniflt them with a greater quan¬ 
tity of food than uncultivated nature provides for them, and 
who by deftroying and extirpating their enemies, fecure 
them in the free enjoyment of all that flie provides. Nume¬ 
rous herds of cattle, when allowed to wander through the 
woods, though they do not dcitroy the old trees, hinder any 
young ones fr('>m coming up, fo that in the courfe of a cen¬ 
tury or two the whole forell goes to ruin. The fcarcity of 
wood then raifes its price. It affords a good rent, and the 
landlord fometimes linds that he can fcarce employ his beft 
lands more advantageoufly than in growing barren timber, 
of which the greatnefs pf the profit often compenfates the 
latenefs of the returns. Tliis feems in the preient times to 

be nearly the ftate of things in feveral parts of Great 

Britain, where the profit of planting is found to be equal to 
that of either corn or paflure. l^hc advantage which the 
landlord derives from planting, can no-where exceed, at leaft 
for any confiderable time, the rent wliich thefe could af¬ 
ford him; and in an inland country whicli is highly culti¬ 

vated, it will frequently not fall much fhort of this rent. 
Upon the fea-coaft of a well-improved country, indeed, if 
coals can conveniently be had for fewel, it may fometimes 
be cheaper to bring barren timber for building from lefs cul¬ 
tivated foreign countries, than to raife it at Iiome. In the new 
town of Edinburgh, built within thefe few years, there is not, 
perhaps, a finglc flick of Scotch timber. 

Whatever may be the price of wood, if that of coals is 
fuch that the expence of a coal-fire is nearly equal to that of a 
wood one, we may be affured, that at that place, and in 
thefe circunxflances, the price of coals is as high as it can be. 
It feems to be fo in fome of the inlaiul parts of England, 
particularly in Oxfordfliire, where it is ufual, even in the 
Jircs of the common people, to mix coals and wood together, 
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IfFerence in the expence of thofe two forts of 
cannot, therefore, be very great. 



Coals, in the coal countries, are cvcry-wherc much be¬ 
low this higheft price. If they were not, they could not bear 
the expence of a diftant carriage, eitlicr by land or Iw water. 
A fmall quantity only could be fold, and the coal mailers and 
coal proprietors find it more for their intcreft to fell a 
quantity at a price fomewhat above the loweft, than a fmall 
quantity at the higheft. The moll fertile coal-mine tCHS, re¬ 
gulates the price of coals at all the other mines in its neigh¬ 
bourhood. Both the proprietor and the undertaker of the 
work find, the one that he can get a greater rent, the other 
that he can get a greater profit, by fomewhat underfe ling al 
their neighbours. Tlieir neighbours are foon obliged to- lelJ 
at the fame price, though they cannot fo well afford it, 
and though it always diminiftics, and fometimes takes away 
altogether both their rent and their profit. Some works are 
.abandoned altogether-, olhers can afford no rent,^ and can be 
wrought only by the proprietor. 


Th e loweft price at which coals can l)c fold for any confi- 
derable time, is like that of all other commodities, the price 
wl.ich ish.arcly fufiicientto replace, together with its ordinary 
profits, the Hock which mull be employed m bringing them 
to market. At a coal-mine for which the landlord can get no 
rent, hut which he mufl either w'ork himfelf, or let it alone 
altogether, the price of coals muft generally be nearly about 
this price. 


Rent, even w^here coals afford one, has generally a fnialler 
fharc in their price than in that of moll other parts of the 
rude produce of land. The rent of an eftate above gremnd, 
comnmnly amounts to what is fuppofed to be a third of the 
grofs produce; and it is generally a rent ccrtaiu and inde- 
pendent of the occafional variations in the crop, in coal¬ 
mines a fifth of the grofs produce is a very great rent; a tenth 
the common rent, and it is feldom a rent certain, but de¬ 
pends upon the occafional variations in the produce. 1 helc 
are fo great, that in a country where thirty years purchafe is 
confidered as a moderate price for the property of » 
eftate, ten years purchafe is regarded as a good price tor that 
of a coal-mine. 
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The value of a coal-mine to the proprietor frequently 
pends as much upon its fituation as upon its fertility. That 
of a metallic mine depends more upon its fertility, and lefs 
upon its fituation. The coarfe, and ft ill more the precious 
metals, when feparated from the ore, arc fo valuable that 
they can generally bear the expence of a very long land, and 
of the moft diftant fea carriage. Their market is not con¬ 
fined to the countries in the neighbourhood of the mine, but 
extends to the whole world. The copper of Japan makes an 
article of commerce in Europe ; the iron of Spain in that of 
Chili and Peru. The filver of Peru finds its way, not only to 
Europe, but from Europe to China. 



The price of coals in Weftmorland or Shropftiire, can 
have little effeeft on their price at Newcaftle; and their price 
in the Lionnois can have none at all. The produdlions of 
fuch diftant coal-mines can never be brought into competi¬ 
tion with one another. But the produftions of the moft 
diftant metallic mines frequently may, and in faft commonly 
are. The price, therefore, of the coarfe, and ftill more that 
of the precious metals, at the moft fertile mines in the world, 
muft neceftarily more or lefs afledl: their price at every other 
in it. The price of copper in Japan muft have fome inftu- 
ence upon its price at the copper mines in Europe. The price 
of filver in Peru, or the quantity either of labour or of other 
goods which it will purchafe there, muft have fome influt /ice 
on its price, not only at the filver mines of Europe, but at 
thofe of China. After the difeovery of the mines of Peru, 
the filver mines of Europe were, the greater part of them, 
abandoned. The value of filver was fo much reduced that 
their produce could no longer pay the expence of working 
them, or replace, with a profit, the food, cloaths, lodging 
and other neceflaries which were confumed in that operation. 
This was the cafe too with the mines of Cuba and St. Do¬ 
mingo, and even with the antient mines of Peru, after the 
difeovery of thofe of Potofi. 


The price of every metal at every mine, therefore, being 
regulated in fome meafureby its price at the moft fertile mine 
in the world that is adually wrought, it can at the greater 
part of mines do very little more than pay the expence of 
working, and can feldom afford a very high rent to the land¬ 
lord. Rent, accordingly, feems at the greater part of mines 
to have but a finall fliarc in the price of the coarfe, and a ftill 
• fmallcr 
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in that of the predcHis metals. Labour and profit make 
greater part of both. 



A stitTH part of the grofs produce may be reckoned the 
average rent of the tin mines of Cornwall, the molt fertile 
that are known in the World, as we are told by the Reverend 
Mr. Borlace, vice-warden of the fiannarics. Some, he fays^ 
afibrd more, and fome do not afford fo much. A fixth part 
of the grofs produce is the rent too of fe'vxral very fertile lead 
mines in Scotland. 


In the fflver mines of Peru, we are told by Frezier and 
Ulloa, the proprietor frequently exafts no other acknowledg¬ 
ment from the undertaker of the mine, but that he will grind 
the ore at his mill, paying him the ordinary multure or price 
of grinding. Till 173^, iiKleed, the tax c^thc king of Spain 
amounted to one-fifth of the ftandand filver, which till ther? 
might he conftdefed as the real rent of the greater part of tl>e 
filver min’es of Perxi, the richeO: which have been known in 
the world. IF there had been no tax, this fifth would natu¬ 
rally have Itelonged to the landlord, arkl many mines might 
have been wrought which could not then be wrought, bccaufc 
they could not affT>rd this tax. ITic tax of the duke of Corn¬ 
wall upon tin is ftippofed to amo\int to more than five per 
cent, or one-twentieth part of the value; and whatever may 
be his proportion, it would naturally too belong to the pro¬ 
prietor of the mine, if tin was duty free. But if you add 
one-tweritieth to one-fixth, you will find that the whole ave¬ 
rage rent of the tin mines of Cornw^all, w?^as to the whole 
average rent of the filver mines of Peru, as thirteen to twelve. 
But the filver mines of Peru are m)t now able to pay even 
this low rent, and the tax upon filver was, in 1736, reduced 
from one-fifth to one-tenth. Even this tax upon filver too 
pres more temptation to fmugpling than the tax of one-twen¬ 
tieth upon tin; atul fmuggling mufl be much cafier in the 
precious than in the bulky commodity. The tax of the king 
of Spain, accordingly, is faid to be very ill paid, and that of 
the duke of Comw'all very well. Rent, therefore, it is pro¬ 
bable, makes a greater part of t^c price of tin ut the moit 
fertile tin mines, than it does of filver at the moll fertile fil¬ 
ver mines in the W’orld. After replacing the ftock employed 
in working thofc difierent mines, together with its ordinary 
profits, the refidiie vrhicli remains to the proprietor, is greater 
it feems in the c»arfe, than in the precious metal. 

Neither 
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Neither are the profits of theumkrtakers of filver mines 
commonly very great in Peru. The fame moft refpeaable 
and well informed authors acquaint us, that when any perfon 


'®L 


S work a new mine in Peru, he is univerfally 


looked upon as a man defi:ine<l to bankruptcy and ruin, and is 
upon that account flmnned and avoided by every body. 
Mining, it feems, is confidered there in the fame light is 
here, as a lottery, in which the prizes do not compenfate the 
blanks, though the greatnefs of fome tempts many adven¬ 
turers to throw away their fortunes in fuch unprofperous pro- 
jefts. 


As the fovereign, however, derives a confiderable part of 
his revenue from the produce of filver mines, the law in Peru 
gives every poflible encouragement to the difeovery and work¬ 
ing of new ones. Whoever difeovers a new mine, is entitled 
to meafure oft two hundred and fc ty-fix feet in length, ac¬ 
cording to what he fupppies to be the direclion of the vein, 
and half as much in breadth. He becomes proprietor of this 
portion of the mine, and can work it without paying any 
acknowledgment to the landlord. The intereft of the duke 
of Cornwall has given occafion to a regulation nearly of the 
fame kind in that antient dutchy. In wafte and uninclofed 
lands any perfon who difeovers a tin mine, may mark out its 
limits to a certain extent, which is called bounding a mine. 
The bounder becomes tlie real proprietor of the mine, and 
may either work it himfelf, or give it in leafe to another, 
without the confent of the owner of the land, to whom, how¬ 
ever, a very fmall acknowledgment muft Ixr paid upon work¬ 
ing it. In both regulations the facred rights of private pro¬ 
perty are facrificed to the fuppofed interefls of public re¬ 
venue. 


The fame encouragement is given in Peru to the difeovery 
and working of new gold mines; and in gold the king’s tax 
amounts only to a twentieth part of the ftandard metal. It 
was once a nfth, and afterwards a tenth, as in filver 5 but it 
was found that the work could not bear even the lowcft of 
thefe two taxes. If it is rare, however, fay the fame au¬ 
thors, Frezier and Ulloa, to find a perfon who has made his 
fortune by a filver, it is ftill much rarer to find one who ha*, 
done fo by a gold mine. 'Phis twentieth part feems to be the 
whole rent which is paid by the greater part of the gold min^s 
m Chili and Peru. Gold too is much more liable to be fmug- 
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than even filvcrj not only on account of the fuperior va- 
of the metal in proportion to its bulk, but on account 
of the peculiar way in which nature produces it. Silver is 
very feldom found virgin, but, like moft other metals, is g< -> 
nerally mineralized ^vith fome other body, from which it i? 
imp'>{rible to feparate it in fuch quantities as will pay for th(^ 
expcncc, but by a vci*)' laborious and tedious operation, wliich 
cannot well be cjirried on but in workhoufes cre£lc<l for the 
purpofe, and therefore expofed to the infpe<fbion of the kind's 
oilicers. Gold, on the contrary, is almoft always found vir¬ 
gin. It is fometimes found in pieces of fome bulk ; and even 
when mixed in fmall and almoft infenfiblc particles with fand, 
cartli, and other extraneous bodies, It can be fepatated from 
them by a very fliort and fimple operation, which can be car¬ 
ried on in any private houfe by any body who is pofTeiled of 
a fmall quantity of mercury. If the king’s tax, therefore, is 
but ill paid upon lilver, it is likely to be much worfc paid 
upon gold 5 and rent mull make a much fmaller part of the 
price of gold, than even of that of filvcr. 

Thf lowcfl price at which the precious metals can be fold, 
or the fmallell quantity of other goodvS for which they can be 
exchanged during any confiderable time, is regulated by the 
fame principles which fix the loweft ordinary price of all 
other goods. The ftock which mull commonly be employed, 
the food, cloaths and lodging which mud commonly be con-# 
fumed in bringing them from the mine to the market, deter¬ 
mine it. It mult at lead be fufficient to replace that dock, 
with the ordinary profits. 

Their highed price, however, feems not to be necefla- 
rily determined by any thing but the adlual fcarcity or plenty 
of thofe metals themfelves. It is not determined by that of 
any other commodity, in the fame manner as the price of 
coals is by that of wood, beyond which no fcarcity can ever 
raife it. Increafe the fcarcity of gold to a certain degree, 
and the fmalled bit of it may become more precious 
than a diamond, and e.\change for a greater quantity of other 
goods. 

The demand for thofe metals arifes partly from their uti¬ 
lity, and partly from their beauty. If you except iron, they 
are more ufeful than perhaps any other metal. As they arc 
lefs liable to rufl; and impurity, they can more eafily be kept 
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clean; and the utenfils either of the table or the kitchen are 
often upon that account more agreeable when made of them. 
A filver boiler is more cleanly than a lead, copper, or tin 
one; and the fame quality would render a gold boiler ftill 
better than a (liver one. Their principal merit, however, 
arifes from their beauty, which renders them peculiarly fit 
for the ornaments of drefs and furniture. No paint or dye 
can give fo fplendid a colour as gilding. The merit of their 
beauty is greatly enhanced by their fcarcity. With the 
greater part of rich people, the chief enjoyment of riches con- 
fifts in the parade of riches, which in their eyes is never fo 
compleat as when they appear to polTefs thofe decifive marks 
of opulence which nobodjt can poflefs but themfelves. In 
their eyes the merit of an objeft which is in any degree ei¬ 
ther ufeful or beautiful, is greatly enhanced by its fcarcity, or 
by the great labour which it requires to colledL any confider- 
abk quantity of it, a labour which nobody can afford to pay 
but themfelves. Such objedls they are willing to purebafe at 
a higher price than things much more beautiful and ufeful, 
but more common. Thefe qualities of utility, beauty, and 
fcarcity, are the original foundation of the high price of thofe 
metals, or of the great quantity of other goods for which they 
can every where be exchanged. This value was antecedent 
to and independent of their being employed as coin, and was 
the quality which fitted them for that employment. That 
employment, however, by occafioning a new demand, and 
by diminifliing the quantity which could be employed in any 
other way, may have afterwards contributed to keep up or in- 
creafe their value. 


•SL 


The demand for the precious ftoncs arifes altogether from 
their beauty. They are of no ufe, but as ornaments; and 
the merit of their beauty is greatJy enhanced by their fcarcity, 
or by the difficulty and expence of getting them from the 
mine. Wages and profit accordingly make up, upon moft 
occafions, almoft the whole of their high price. Rent comes 
in but for a very fmall (hare; frequently for no lhare; and 
the moft fertile mines only afford any confiderable rent. 
When Tavernier, a jeweller, vifited the diamond mines of 
Golconda and Vifiapour, he was informed that the fovereign 
of the country, for whofe benefit they were wrought, had or¬ 
dered all of them to be fhut up, except thofe which yielded 
the largeft and fineft ftones. The others, it feems, were to 
the proprietor not worth the working. 

VoL. L N 
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^As the price both of tlie precious metals and of the pre¬ 
vious ftones is regulated all over the world by their price at 
the moft fertile min^ in It, the rent which a mine of either 
can adbrd to its proprietor is in proportion, not to its ablo- 
hj^te, but to w^hat may be called its relative fertility, or to it;> 
fuperiority over other mines of the fame kind. If new mines 
were difeovered as much fuperlor to thofe of Potofi as they 
were fuperlor to thofe of Europe, the value of filvcr might 
be fo much degraded as to render even the mines of Potofi 
not worth the w'orlymg. Before the difeovery of the Spanifli 
Well: Indies, the mou fertile mines in Eurojpe may have af¬ 
forded as great a rent to their proprietor as the richeft mines 
in Peru-do at prefent Though the quantity of filver was 
much lets, it might have exchanged for an equal quantity of 
other goods, .md the proprietor’s ftiare might have enableci 
him to purchale qr command an equal quantity either of la¬ 
bour or of commodities. The value both of the produce and 
of the rent, the real revenue which they afforded both to 
tlie public and to the proprietor, might have been thv 
fame. 




The moft abundant mines either of the precious metals or 
of the precious lloues could add little to the wealth, of the 
woxlA. A produce of which the value is principally derived 
from Its fcarcity, is neceflhrily degtiided by its abundance- 
A fervice of plate, and the other frivolous ornaments of drefs 
and furniture, could be purchafed for a fmaller quantity of 
lalxjur, or for a fmaller quantity of commodities; and in this 
would confift the foie advantage w'hich the w orld could derive 
from that abundance. 


It is otherwife in cflates above ground. Tlie value botii 
of their produce and of tlieir rent is iiv proportion to their ab- 
fidutc, and not to their relative fer til it The land which 
produces a certain quantity of food, cfoaths, and lodging, 
can always feed, cloath, and lodge a certain number of peo¬ 
ple ; and whatever may be the proportion of the lancUord, it 
will always give him a propoitionable command of the labotu 
of thofe people, and of the commodities with which that b- 
bpur can fupply him. The value of the moft barren lands is 
not dirainifhed by the neighbourhood of the moft fertile. On 
tlie contrary, it is generally inqreafed by it. The great num¬ 
ber of people maintained by the fertile lands aflbrd a market 
to many parts of the produce of the barren, which they could 

never 
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Whcver have found among thofe whom their own produce cou^ 
maintain. 


Whatever increafcs the fertility of land in producing 
Food, increafes not only the value of the lands upon which 
the improvement is bellowed, but contributes likewife to in- 
creafe that of many other lands, by creating a new demand 
for their produce. That abundance of food, of which, in 
confequence of the improvement of land, many people have 
the difpofal beyond what they tbemfelves can confume, is the 
great caufe of the demand both for the precious metals and 
the precious flones, as well as for every other convenien- 
cy and ornament of drefs, lodging, houfliold furniture, 
and equipage. Food not only conftitutes the principal 
part of the riches of the world, but it is the abundance of 
food which gives the principal part of their value to many- 
other forts of riches. The poor inhabitants of Cuba and 
St. Domingo, when they were firft difeovered by the iSpa- 
niards, ufed to wear little bits of gold as ornaments in their 
hair and other parts of their drefs. They feemed to value 
them as we would do any little pebbles of fomew^hat 
more than ordinary beauty, and to confider them as jufl worth 
the picking up, but not worth the refufing to any body who 
alked them. They gave them to their new guefts at the firft 
requefl, without feeming to think that they had made them 
any very valuable prefent. They were aftoniflicd to . bferve 
the rage of the Spaniards to obtain them; and had no notion 
that there could any where be a country in which many peo¬ 
ple had the difpofal of fo great a fuj^erduity of food, fo fcanty 
always among themfelves, that for a very fmall quantity of 
thofe glittering baubles they would willingly give as much as 
might maintain a w^hole family for many years. Could they 
have been made to underftand this, the paflion of the Spa¬ 
niards would not have furprifed them. 



PART 
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PART III. 


Of the Vafiattons in the Proportion between the refpeBive Value} 
of that Sort of Produce which always affords Renty and of 
that which fometimes does and fometimes does not afford 
Rent, 

T H E incrcafing abundance of food, in confequence of iia« 
crcafnig improvement and cultivation, mufl necefTarily in- 
creafe the demand for every part of the produce of land 
which is not food, and which can be applied either to ufe or 
to orhamcnt. In the whole progrefs of improvement, it 
rnight therefore be expedited, there fhould be only one varia¬ 
tion in the comparative values of thofe two different fOrts ‘ .f 
produce. The value of that fort which fometimes does and 
fometimes docs not afford rent, fhould conftantly rife in pro¬ 
portion to that which always affords feme rent. As art and 
indufb^v advance, the materials of cloathing and lodging, the 
ufeful toffils and minerals of the earth, the precious metals 
and thd precious Hones fhould gradually come to be more and 
more in demand, fhould gradually exchange for a greater and 
a greater quantity of food, or mother words, fliould gradually 
become dearer and dearer. Tliis accordingly has been the 
cafd with moft df thcfe things upon moft occafioris, and would 
have been the cafe with all of them upon all Occafions, if par¬ 
ticular accidents had not upon fome occafions increafed the 
fupply of fotnc of them inli flill greater proportion than the 
demands 

Th e value of a free-done quarry, for example, will neccf • 
farily increafe with the increafing improvement and popula¬ 
tion of the country round about it; efpecially if it fhould be 
the only one in the neighbourhood. But the value of a fil- 
ver mine, even though there fhould not be another within a 
thoufand miles of it, will not necefTarily increafe with th: 
improvement of the country in which it is fituated. The 
market for the produce of a free-done quarry can dddom extend 
more than a few miles round about it, and the demand mud 

generally 
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j^enerally be in proportion to the improvement and popula¬ 
tion of that fmall diftrid. But the market for the produce 
of a filver mine may extend over the whole known world. 
Unlefs the world in general, therefore, be advancing in im¬ 
provement and population, the demand for filver might not 
be at all increafed by the improvement even of a large coun¬ 
try in the neighbourhood of the mine. Even though the 
world in general were improving, yet, if, in the courfe of 
its improvements new mines fhould be difeovered, much more 
fertile than any which had been known before, though the 
demand for filver would neceflarily increafe, yet the fupply 
might increafe in fo much a greater proportion, that the real 
price of that metal might gradually fall; that is, any given 
quantity, a pound weight of it, for example, might gradually 

E urchafe or command a fmaller and a fmaller quantity of la- 
our, or exchange for a fmaller and a fmaller quantity of corn, 
the principal part of the fubfiftence of the labourer. 

The great market for filver is the commercial and civiliz¬ 
ed part of the world. 


If by the general progrefs of improvement the demand 
of this market fhould increafe, while at the fame time the fup¬ 
ply did not increafe in the fame proportion, the value of filver 
would gradually rife in proportion to that of corn. Any 
given quantity of filver would exchange for a greater and 
a greater quantity of corn ; or, in other words, the average mo¬ 
ney price of corn would gradually become cheaper and 
cheaper. 


If, on the contrary, the fupply by fome accident fhould in¬ 
creafe for many years together in a greater proportion than 
the demand, that metal would gradually become cheaper and 
cheaper; or, in other words, the average money price of 
corn would, in fpite of all improvements, gradually become 
d< arer and dearer. 


But if, on the other hand, the fupply of the metal fhould 
increafe nearly in the fame proportion as the demand, it 
would continue to pu^chafe or exchange for nearly the fame 
quantity of corn, and the average money price of corn would, 
in fpite of all improvements, continue very nearly the 
fame. 




These 
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HESE three feem to exhauft all the poffible combina-t 
tons of events ^^'hich can happen in the progrefs of impro\ r.. 
ment; and during the courfe of the four centuries precediir> 
prefent, if we may judge by what has happened both in 
Fran^ and Great Britain, each of thofe three different com¬ 
binations feern to have taken place in the European market, 
and nearly in the fame order too in which I have here fet 
them down. 


Bigrejftm concerning the Variations in the Vah$ oJSihir dur^ 
mg the Courje oj the Four Ic^ Centuries* 


First Period. 

feme time before, the average price of 
the quarter of wheat in England feems not to have been efti- 
mated lower than four ounces of filver, Tower-w'eight, equal 
to about tw^enty fhillinigs of our prefent money. From thi<* 
price it feems to have fallen gradually to two ounces of hlver^ 
equal to about ten fhilliugs ^ our prefent money, the price 
at which we find it eftimated in the beginning of tne fixteenth 
century, and at which it feems to liave continued to be efli**- 
mated till about 1570. 


. In i3 p, being the 25th of Edward III, was enadled what 
IS called. The flatute of labourers. In the preamble it com¬ 
plains much of the infolence of fervants, who endeavoured to 
raife their wages unon their mafters. It therefore ordains, 
that ^ ferv'ants and labourers Ihouid for the future be content- 
ed with the fame wages aud liveries (liveries in thofc times fig- 
nified, not only cloaths, but provifions) which they had been 
accuflomcd to receive in the 20th year of the king, and the 
four preceding years; that upon this account tneir livery 
wheat fliould no where be eainiatcd higher than ten-pence a 
bufhel, aod that it Ihould always be an the option of the mader 
to i. diver them either the wlieat or the money. Ten-pence 
a bufhel, therefore, had in the 25th of Edward III, been 
reckoned a very moderate price of wheat, fince it reefuired a 
particular ftatute to oblige fervants to accept of it in exchange 
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for their ufual livery of provihons ; and it had been reckon¬ 
ed a reafonablc price ten years before that, or in the i6th 
year of the king, the term to which the flatute refers. But 
in the i6th year of Edward III, ten-pence contained about 
half an ounce of filvcr, Tower-weight, and was nearly equal 
to half a crown of our prefcnt money. Four ounces of fil- 
ver, Tower-weight, therefore, equal to fix fliillings and eight- 
pence of the money of thofe times, and to near twenty (hill¬ 
ings of that of the prefent, muft have been reckoned a mode¬ 
rate price for the quarter of eight buihels. 

This ftatute is furely abetter evidence of what M^as reckon¬ 
ed in thofe times a moderate price of grain, than the prices 
of fome particular years which have generally been recorded 
by hiftorians and other writers on account of their extraor¬ 
dinary dearnefs or cheapnefs, and from which, therefore, it 
is difficult to form any judgment concerning what may have 
been the ordinary price. There are, befides, other reafons 
for believing that in the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
and for fome time before, the common price of wheat was no 
lefs than four ounces of filver the quarter, and that of other 
grain in proportion. 

In 1309, Ralph de Born, prior of St. Auguftine’s, Canter¬ 
bury, gave a feall upon his inftallation-day, of which William 
Thorn has preferved, not only the bill ot Eire, but the prices 
of many particulars. In that feaft were confumed, iff, fifty- 
three quarters of wheat, which cod nineteen pounds, or fc- 
ven (hillings and two-pence a quarter, equal to about onc- 
and-twenty fhillings and fix-pence of our prefent money : 
2dly, Fifty-eight quarters of malt, which coft feventeen pounds 
ten (liillings, or fix (hillings a quarter, equal to about eighteen 
(hillings of our prefent money : 3dly, Twenty quarters of oats, 
which coft four pounds, or four (liillings a quarter, equal to 
about twelve (hillings of our prefent money. The prices of 
malt and oats feem here to be higher than their ordinary pro¬ 
portion to the price of wheat. 

These prices are not recorded on account of their extra¬ 
ordinary dearnefs or cheapnefs, but are mentioned acciden¬ 
tally as the prices aftually paid for large quantities of grain 
confumed at a feaft which was famous for its magnificence. 


In 
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1262, being the i;ifl of Henry JII. was revived an an- 
(latute called, The AJffze of tiread which, the 

king fays in the preamble, had been inade in the times of hi,s 
progenitors fometime kings of England. It is probably, 
therefore, as old at leafi as the time of his grandfather Henry 
II. and may have been as old as the conquefl. It regulates 
the price of bread according as the prices of wheat may hap¬ 
pen to be, from one fhilling to twenty fhillings the quarter of 
the money of thofe times. But ftatutes of this kind are ge¬ 
nerally prefumed to provide with equal care for all deviations 
from the middle price, for thofe below it as well as for thofe 
above it Ten Ihillings, therefore, containing fix ounces of 
filver, Tower-weight, am! equal to about thirty fliillings of 
our prel'cnt money, mull, upon this fuppolition, have been 
reckoned the middle price of the quarter of wheat when this 
ftatute was firft ena£led, and mull 'have continued to be fo 
in the 51ft of Henry III. We cannot therefore be very 
wrong in fuppofmg that the middle price was not lefs than 
one-tliird of tlic higheft price at which this llatute regulates 
the price of bread, or than fix lliillings and eight-pence of the 
tponey of thofe times, containing four ounces of filver. 
Tower-weight. 


From thefe different fads, therefore, we feem to have 
fome reafon to conclude, that about the n^idille of the four- 
>tcenth century, and for a confiderable time before, the ave¬ 
rage or ordinary price of the quarter of wheat was not fup- 
pofed tci be lefs than four ounces of filver, Tower-weight. 

^ Fro m about the middle of the fourteenth to the begin¬ 
ning of the fixteenth century, yhat was reckoned the reafona- 
Die and mcxlci ate, th at is the ordinary or average price of wheat, 
.feeras to have funk gradually to about oue-half of this price; 
(o as at lall to have fallen to about two ounces of filver. 
Tower-weight, equal to about ten ihillings of our prefent 
money. It continued to be eftimated at this price till about 
> 57 ®*' 


L'f the houihold book of Henry, the fifth earl of Northum¬ 
berland, drawn up in 1512, there are two diHerent eftima- 
ttons of wheat. In cue of them it is computed at fix ihillings 
and eight-pence the quarter, in the, other at five ihillings and 
Cight-pencc only. In 1512, fix fliillings and eight-pence 
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^^ontained only two ounces of filver Tower-weight, and wciW 
equal to about ten (hillings of our prefent money. 

From the 25th of Edward III. to the beginning of the 
reign of Elizabeth, during the fpace of more than two hun¬ 
dred years, fix iliillings and eight-pence, it appears from fe- 
veral different ftatutcs, had continued to be confidered as what 
is called the moderate and reafonable, that is the ordinary or 
average price of wheat. The quantity of filver, however, 
contained in that nominal fum was, during the coiirfe of this 
period, continually diniinifhing, in confequcnce of fome al¬ 
terations which were made in the coin. But the increafe of 
the value of filver had, it feems, fo far compenfated the di¬ 
minution of the quantity of it contained in the fame nominal 
fum, that the legiflaturc did not think it worth while to at¬ 
tend to this circumftance. 

Thus in 1436, it was enafled, that wheat might be ex¬ 
ported without a licence when the price was fo low as fix 
ihillings and eight-pence : And in 1463 it was enabled, that 
no wheat fliould be imported if the price was not above fix 
(hillings and eight-pence the quarter. The legiflaturc had 
imagined, that when the price was fo low, there could be no 
inconveniency in exportation, but that when it rofe higher, 
it became prudent to allow of importation. Six fiiillings and 
eight-pence, therefore, containing about the fame quantity 
of filver as thirteen (hillings and four-pence of our prefent 
money (one third part lefs than the fame nominal fum con¬ 
tained in the time of Edward III.), had in thofe times been 
confidered as what is called the moderate and reafonable price 
of wheat. 

In 1554, by the ift and 2d of Philip and Mary; and in 
15^8, by the ifl of Elizabeth, the exportation of wheat was 
in the fame manner prohibited, whenever the price of the 
quarter Ihould exceed (ix (liillings and eight-pence, which did 
not then contain two penny worth more filver than the fame 
nominal fum does at prefent. But it had foon been found that 
to reltrain the exportation of wheat till the price was fo very 
low, was, in reality, to prohibit it altogether. In 1562, 
therefore, by the 5th of Elizabeth, the exportation of wheat 
was allowed from certain ports whenever the price of the 
quarter (liould not exceed ten (hillings, containing nearly the 
fame quantity of filver as the like nominal fum does at prefent. 

This 
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jirlce had at this time, therefore, been confidered as 
is called the moderate and reafonabic price of wheat. 
:t agrees nearly with the cllimation of the Northumberland 
book in 1512. 


That in France the average price of grain was, in the 
fame manner, much lower in the end of the fifteenth and be¬ 
ginning of the fixteenth century, than in the two centuries 
preceding, has been obferved both by Mr, Dupre dc 
St. Maur, and by the elegant author of the elfay on the po¬ 
lice of gram. Its price, during the fame period, had 
probably funk in the fame manner through the greater part 
of Europe. ^ 


This rife in the value of (liver in proportion to that of 
corn, may either have been owing altogether to the increafe 
of the demand for that metal, in confequence of increafing 
imprcjvemcnt and cultivation, the fupply in the mean time 
continuing the fame as before: Or, tire demand continuing 
the fame as before, it may have been owing altogether to the 
gradual diminution of the fupply; the greater'part of the 
mines which were then known in the world, being much ex- 
haufted, and confequently the cxpenceof working them much 
increafed: Or it may have been owing partly to the one and 
partly to the other of thofe two circumflanccs. In the end 
of the fifteenth and beginning of the fixteenth centuries, the 
greater part of Europe was approaching towards a more fet¬ 
tled form^ of government than it had enjoyed for feveral ages 
before. The increafe of fecurity would naturally increafe tn- 
duftry and improvement; and the demand for the precious 
metals, as well as for every other luxury and ornament, would 
naturally increafe with the increafe of riches. A greater an¬ 
nual produce would require a greater quantity of coin to cir¬ 
culate it; and a greater number of rich people would require 
a greater quantity of plate an<l other ornaments of filver. It 
is natural to fuppofe too, that the greater part of the mines 
which then fupplied the European market with filver, might 
be a gooil deal exhaulted, and have become more expenfivo 
in the w orking. They had been wrought many of them from 
the time of the Romans. 


It has been the opinion, however, of the greater part of 
thofe who have written upon the prices of commodities in 
antient times, that, from the Conquelt, perhaps from the 
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invztfion of Julius C«far till the difcovery of the mines of 
America, the value of filver was continually dimiuifliing. 
This opinion they feem to have been led into, partly by the 
obfervations which they had occafion to make upon the prices 
both of corn and of fonic other parts of the rude produce of 
land; and partly by the popular notion, that as the quan¬ 
tity of filver naturally increafes in every country with the in- 
creafe of wealth, fo its value diminifhes as its quantity in¬ 
creafes. 




In their obfervations upon the prices of corn, three different 
circumftances feem frequently to have mifled them. 

First, In antient times almofl: all rents were paid in kind; 
in a certain quantity of corn, cattle, poultry, &c. It fome- 
times happened, however, that the landlord would ftipulate, 
that he Ihould be at liberty to demand of the tenant, either 
the annual payment in kind, or a certain fum of money in- 
ftead of it. The price at w'hich the payment in kind was in 
this manner exchanged for a certain fum of money, is in 
Scotland called the conveiTion price. As the option is always 
in the landlord to take either the fubRance or the price, it is 
neceffary for the fafety of thq tenant, that the converfion price 
fhould rather be below than above the average market price. 
In many places, accordingly, it is not much above one-hajf 
of this price. Through the greater part of Scotland this cuf- 
tom Rill continues with regard to poultry, and in fome places 
with regard to cattle. It might probably have continued to 
take place too with regard to corn, had not the inRitution of 
the public fiars put an end to it. Thefe are annual valuati¬ 
ons, according to the Judgment of an affize, of the average 
price of all the different forts of grain, and of all the different 
qualities of each, according to the atlual market price in every 
different county. This inRitution rendered it fufRciently fafe 
for the tenant, and much more convenient for the landlord, 
to convert, as they call it, the corn rent, rather at what 
fliould happen to be the price of the fiars of each year, than 
at any certain fixed price. But the writers who have collefl- 
ed the prices of corn in antient times, feem frequently to 
have miRakcn what is called in Scotland the converfion price 
for the a£lual market price. Fleetwood acknowledges, upon 
one occafion, that he had made this miRakc. As he wrote 
his book, howxvcr, for a particular purpofe, he does not 
jthink proper to make this acknowledgment till after 
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this converfion price fifteen times. The price is 
the quarter of wheat. This fum in 1423, the 
he begins with it, contained the fame quantity 
fixteen fhillings of our prefent money. But in 
: year at which he ends with it, it contained no more 
fame nominal fum does at prefent. 


Secondly, They have been mifled ^ the flovenly man¬ 
ner in which fome antient ftatutes of aflize had been fome- 
times tranferibed by lazy copiers; and fometimes perhaps ac¬ 
tually compofed by the Icgiflature. 


The antient ftatutes of aflize feem to have begun always 
with determining what ought to be the price of bread and ale 
when the price of wheat and barley were at the loweft, and 
to have proceeded gradually to determine what it ought to be, 
according as the prices of thofe two forts of grain fhould gra¬ 
dually rife above this loweft price. But the tranferibers of 
thofe ftatutes feem frequently to have thought it fulHcient, to 
copy the regulation as far as the three or four firft and loweft 
prices; fvving in this maimer their own labour, and judging, 
1 fuppofe, that this was enough to fhew what proportion ought 
to be obferved in all higher prices. 


Thus m the aflize of bread and ale, of the 51ft of 
Henry III. the price of bread was regulated according to the 
diflerent prices of wheat, from one fliilling to twenty Ibillings 
the quarter, of the money of thofe times. But in the manu- 
feripts from w-hich all the different editions of the ftatutes, 
preceding that of Mr. Ruffhead, were printed, the copiers 
had never tranferibed this regulation beyond the price of 
twelve fliiilings. Several writers, therefore, being milled by 
this faulty tranfeription, very naturally concluded that the 
middle price, or fix ftiillings the quarter, equal to about eigh¬ 
teen Ibillings of our prefent money, was the ordinary or ave¬ 
rage price of wheat at that time. 


In the ftatute of Tumbrel and Pillory, enaifled nearly about 
the fame time, the price of ale is regulated according to every 
fixpence rife in the price of barley, from two Ibillings to four 
fhillings the quarter. That four fhillings, however, was hot 
confidered as the higheft price to which barley might fre¬ 
quently rife in thofe times, and that thefe prices were only 
given as an example of the proportion which ought to be ob^ 
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Served in all other prices, whether higher or lower, wc 
infer from the laft words of the ilatute; et fic deinceps 
crefcetur vel diminuetur per fex denarios.” The expreflion 
is very flovenly, but the meaning is plain enough ; “ That 
“ the price of ale is in this manner to be increaled or dimi- 
niflied according to every fixpence rife or fall in the price 
« of barley.” In the compofition of this ftatute the legillature 
itfelf fecms to have been as negligent as the copiers w^cre in 
the tranfeription of the other* 

In an antient manufeript of the Regiam Majeftatem, an 
old Scotch law book, there is a ftatute of aftize, in which the 
price of bread is regulated according to all the different pri¬ 
ces of wheat, from ten-pence to three flullings the Scotch bollj 
equal to about half an Eiiglifh quarter. Three flnlllngs Scotch^ 
at the time when this ailize is fuppofed to have been ena(£ted, 
were equal to about nine fhilliiigs fterling of our prefent mo-‘ 
ney. Mr. Ruddiman feems * to conclude from this, that 
three flnllings was the higheft price to which wheat ever rofe 
in thofe times, and that tcn-pence, a fhilling, or at moft two 
{hillings, were the ordinary prices. Upon confulting the ma¬ 
nufeript, however, it appears evidently, that all thefe prices 
are only fet down as examples of the proportion which ought 
to be obferved between the refpeeftive prices of wheat and 
bread. The laft words of the ftatute are, reliqua judicabis 
fecundum praeferipta habendo refpeftum ad pretnim bladi.’* 
You fhall judge of the remaining cafes according to what 
is above written having a refpeft to the price of corn.” 

Thirdly^ They feem to have been mifled too by the ve¬ 
ry low price at which wheat was fometimes fold in very an¬ 
tient times; and to have imagined, that as its loweft price 
was then much lower than in later times, its ordinary price 
muft likewife have been much lower. They might have found, 
however, that in thofe antient times, its lugheft price was 
fully as much above as its loweft price was below any 
thing that had ever been known in later times. Thus 
in 1270, Fleetwood gives us two prices of the quarter 
of wheat. The one is four pounds fixteen {hillings of the 
money of thofe times, equal to fourteen pounds eight {hill¬ 
ings of that of the prefent j the other is fix pounds eight 
{hillings, equal to nineteen pounds four (hillings of our pre¬ 
lent money. No price can be found in the end of the fif¬ 
teenth, 

* See hk preface to Anderfon’s Diplomata S'coti*. 
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or beginning of the fifteenth century, v^hich ap* 
iches to the extravagance of thefe* '^The price of corny 
though at all times liable to variations, varies moll in thofe 
turbulent and diforderly focicties, in which the interruption of 
all commerce and communication hinders the plenty of one 
part of the country frorti relieving the fcarcity of another. 
In the diforderly ilate of England under the Platitagenets, 
who governed it from about the middle of tl*ie twelfth, till 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, one diftri£l might 
be in plenty, while another at no great diftance, by having 
its crop deilroyed either by fomc accident of the feafons, or 
by the incurfion of fome neighbouring baron, might be fuf- 
fering all the horrors of a famine ^ and yet if the lands of 
fome holVile lord were interpofed between them, the one 
might not be able to give the lead affiftance to the otiier. 
Under the vigorous adminiftration of the Tudors, who go¬ 
verned England during the latter part of the fifteenth, and 
through the whole of the fixteenth century, no baron was 
powerful enough to dare to diflurb the public fccurity. 


The rcjadet will find at the end of this chapter all the prices 
of wheat which have been colJefled by Fleetwood from 1202 
to 1597, both inclufive, reduced to the money of the pre- 
fent times, and digefted according to the order of time, into 
ieven diviiions of twelve years each* At the end of each 
divilion too, he will find the average price of the twelve years 
of whicli it confiflis. In that long period of time, Fleetwood 
has been able to colleft the prices of no more than eightv 
years, fo that four years are wanting to make out the hit 
twelve years. I have added, therefore, from the accounts of 
Eton College, the prices of i 59 ^> ^ 599 > 1601. It 

is the only addition which I have made. 'Fhe reader will 
fee th^t from the beginning of the thirteenth, till after the 
middle of the fixteenth century, the average price of each 
twelve years growls gradually lower and lower ; ana that to-* 
wards tiie end of the fixteenth century it begins to rife again. 
The prices, indeed, which FleetM'Ood has been able to colleft, 
feem to have been thofe chiefly which were remarkable for 
extraordinary dearnefs or cheapnefs; nnd I do not pretend 
that any very certain conclufion can be drawn from them. 
So far, however, they prove any thing at all, they confirm 
the account which I have been endeavouring to give. Fleet- 
wood himfelF, however, feems, with inoft other writers, to 
have believed, that during all this perifid the value of filver, 
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in confcquence of its incrcafing abundance, was continual 


tliminifhing. The prices of corn which he himfelf has col¬ 
lected, certainly do not agree with this opinion. They agree 
perfedly with that of Mr. Dupre de St. Maur, and with that 
which I have been endeavouring to explain. Bifliop Fleet- 
wood and Mr. Dupre de St. Maur are the two authors who 
feern to have collefted, with thegreatell diligence and fidelity, 
the prices of things in antient times. It is fomewhat curious 
that, though their opinions are fo very different, their fads, 
fo far as they relate to the price of corn at Icaft, (liould co¬ 
incide fo very exaClly. 

It is not, however, fo much from the low price of com, 
as from that of fomd other parts of the rude produce of land, 
that the moll judicious writers have inferred the great value 
of filver in thofc very antient times. Corn, it has been faid, 
being a fort of manufadure, was, in thofc rude ages, much 
dearer in proportion than the greater part of other commodi¬ 
ties ; it is meant, I fuppofc, than the greater part of unmanu- 
fadured commodities j fuch as cattle, poultry, game of all 
kinds, &c. That in thofe times of poverty and barbarlfm 
thefe were proportionabiy much cfieapcr tfian corn, is un¬ 
doubtedly true. But this cheapnefs was not the effed of the 
high value of filver, but of the low value of thofe commodi¬ 
ties. It was not becaufe filver would in fuch times purchafe 
or reprefent a greater quantity of labour, but becaufe fuch 
commodities would purchafe or reprefent a much fmallcr 
quantity than in times of more opulence and improvement. 
Silver muff certainly be cheaper in Spanifh America than in 
Europe y in the country where it is produced, than in the 
country to which it is brought, at the expence of a long car¬ 
riage both by land and by fea, of a freight and an infurance-. 
One-and-twenty pence halfpenny fterling, however, we arc 
told by Ulloa, was, not many years ago, at Buenos Ayres, 
the price of an ox cliofen from a herd of three or four Hun¬ 
dred. Sixteen {hillings fterling, we are told by Mr. Byron, 
was the price of a good horfc in the capital of Chili, in a 
country naturally {ertlle, but of which the far greater part is 
altogether uncultivated, cattle, poultry, game of all kinds, 3cc. 
as they can be acquired with a very fmall quantity of la¬ 
bour, fo they will purchafe or command but a very fmail 
quantity. The low money price for which they may be fold, 
is no proof that the real value of fdver is there very high, 
but the real value of thofe commodities is very low. 


Labour, 
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UR, it muft always be remembered, and not ant 
commodity or fett of commodities, is the real mea^ 
the vallue both of filver and of all other commodl- 


But in countries almoft wafte, or but thinly inhabited, cat¬ 
tle, poultry, game of all kinds, &c. as they are the fponta - 
neous prodiicbions of nature, fo flie frequently produces them 
in much greater quantities than the confumption of the inha¬ 
bitants requires. In fuch a ftate of things the fuppJy commonly 
exceeds the demand. In different ftatcsof fociety, in different 
Rages of improvement, therefore, fuch commodities will rep re- 
fent, or be equivalent to, very different quantities of labour. 

In every ftate of fqpiety, in crciy ftage of improvement, 
corn is the produftioh of human induftry. But the average 
produce of evegry fort of induftry is always fuited, more or 
lefs cxaftly, to the average confumption ; the average fup- 
ply to the Average demand. In e\x"ry different flage of im¬ 
provement, befides, the raifing of equal quantities of corn in 
the fame foil and climate, will, at an average, require nearly 
equal quantities of labour *, or what comes to the fame thing, 
the price of nearly equal quantities; the continual increafe 
of the productive powers of labour in an improving ftate of 
Cultivation, being more or lefs counter-balanced by the conti- 
iiually increanng price of cattle, the principal inftruments of 
agriculture. Upon all fhefe accounts, therefore, we may reft 
affured, that equal quantities of corn will, in every ftate of 
fociety, in every ftage of improvement, more nearly repre- 
fent, or he equivalent to, equal quantities of labour, than 
equal quantities of any other part of the rude produce of 
land. Corn, accordingly, it has already been ohferved, is, in 
all the different Rages of wealth and improvement, a more 
acciirnte meafure of value than any other commodity or fett 
of commodities. In all thofe different Rages, therefore, wc 
can judge better of the real value of filver, by comparing it 
with com, than by comparing it wdth any btnCr commodity, 
or fett of commodities. 


Corn, l>efides, or whatever elfe is the common and favou¬ 
rite vegetable food of the people, cenftitutes, in every civiliz¬ 
ed country, the principal part of the fubfiftencc of the la¬ 
bourer. In coufcqucncc of the cxtenlion of agriculture, the 
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Lirul of every country produces n much greater tpiantity 
vegetable than of animal food, and the labourer every where 
lives cliiefly upon tho wholefonie food that is cheapelt and 
moil abundant. Butcher’s-meat, except in the mod thriving 
countries, or where labour is moft highly rewarded, makes 
but an infignificant part of Ins fubfiftencc : poultry makes a 
fUll fmaller part of it, and game no j^'jart of it. In France, 
and even in Scotland, where labour is fomcw'hat better re¬ 
warded than in France, the labouring poor fcldom eat butch- 
er’s-meat, except upon holidays, and other extraordinary oc- 
cafions. The money price of labour, thcrelore depends much 
more upon the average money price of corn, the fiihliftence 
of the labourer, than upon that of butchcr’s-meat, or of any 
other part of the rude produce of land. ^ 'Fhe real value of 
gold and filver, therefore, the real quantity of labour which 
they can purchafe or command, depends' much more upon 
the quantity of corn which they can purchafe or command, 
than upon that of biitchcr’s-meat, or any other part of the 
riule produce of land. 


(§L 


Such flight obfcrvatlons, however, upon the prices either of 
corn or of other commodities, would not probably have inifled 
fo intelligent authors, had they not been influenced, at 

the fame time, by the popular notion, that as the quantity of^ 
filvcr naturally increafes in every country with the increafe 
of wealth, fo its value dimlnifhcs as its quantity increafes. 
This notion, however, feems to be altogether groundlefs. 


The quantity of the precious metals may increafe hi any 
country from two uiflerent caufes: citlier, firft, from the in- 
creafed abundance of the mines which fupply it j or, fecond- 
ly, from the increafed wealth of the people, from the increafcci 
produce of their annual labour. The firfl of thefe caufes is 
no doubt ncceflarlly connefted with the diminution of the va¬ 
lue of the precious metals j but the fecond is not. 


When more abundant mines are.difcovcred, a greater 
quantity of the precious metals is brought to market, and the 
quantity of the ncccHaries and convcniencies of life for which 
they muft be exchanged being the fame as before, equal quan¬ 
tities of the metals muft be exchanged for fmaller quantities 
of commodities. So far, therefore, as the increafe of the 
quantity of the precious metals in any country arifesfrom the 
VoL. I. ^ increafed 
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[creafefl abundance of the mines, it is neceiTarily coi> 
necled with feme diminution of theif value. 

When, ori thef contrary, the wealth of any country incrcaf- 
es, when the annual produce of its labour liecomcs gradual! v 
greater arid greatelr, a greater quantity of coin becomes nece^- 
lary in otdeJ* to circulate a greater quantity of commodities ; 
ana the people, as they can afford it, as they have more coni* 
modities to give for it, will naturally purchafe a greater and 
a greater quantity of plate. The quantity of their coin will 
increafe from neceffity; the quantity of their plate from vani¬ 
ty and oftentation, or from the fame reafon that the quantity 
of fine llatucs, piftures, and of every other luxury and curio- 
fity, is likely to incrcafe among them- But as Itatuuries and 
painters are not likely to be worfe rewarded in times of wealth 
and profperity, than in times of poverty and depreflion, fo 
gold and filver are not likely to be worfe paid for- 

The price of gold and filvei*, when the acdclental drfeove- 
ry of more abundant mines does not keep it down, as it natu¬ 
rally rifes with the wealth of every country, fo whatever be 
the ftnte of the mines, it is at all times naturally higher in a 
rich than in a poor country. Gold and filver, like all other 
commodities, naturally feck the market where the bell price is 
given for them, and the beft price is commonly given foi 
every thing in the country which can beft afford it. La¬ 
bour, it muft be remembered, is the ultimate price which is 
paid for every thing, and in countries where labour is equally 
well revjardcd, the money price of labour will be in propor¬ 
tion to that of the fubfiftence of the lalwurer. But gold and 
fdver will naturally exchange fof a greater quantity of lubfift- 
ence in a rich than in a poor country, in a country which 
abounds with fubfiftence, than in one w'hich is but indifferently 
fiipplicd with it. If the two countries are at a great diftance, 
the difference may be very great: j becaufe though the metal s 
naturally fly from the worfe to the better market, yet it may be 
difficult to tranfport them in fuch quantities as to bring their 
price nearly to a level in both. If the countries are near, the 
difference will be fmaller, and may fometimes l)e fcarce per^ 
ceptible^ bccaufe in this cafe the .tranfportation w ill be eafy. 
China is a much richer country than any part of Europe, and 
the difference between the price of fubfiftence in China and 
in Europe is very great. Rice in China is much cheaper than 
wheat is any w here in Europe, England is a much richer 
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intry than Scotland ; but the difference between the mo- 
j’-price of corn in thofc two countries is much fnialler, and 
is but jufl perceptible. In proportion to the quantity or inea- 
fur;, Scotch corn generally appears to be a good deal cheaper 
than Englilli *, hut in proportion to its quality, it is certainly 
fomewhat dearer. Scotland receives almoll every year very 
large fupplics from England, and every commodity mull 
Commonly be fomewhat dearer in the country to which it is 
brought than in that from which it comes. Englifh corn, 
therefore, mull be dearer in Scotland than in England, a/‘d 
yet in proportion to its quality, or to the quantity and good- 
nefs of the flour or meal which can be made from it, it can^ 
not commonly be fold higher there than the Scotch corn 
which comes to market in competition with it. 


The difference between the money price of labour in 
China and in Europe, is flill greater than that between the 
money price of fubfiHence; becauie the real recompence 
of labour is higher in Europe, than in China, the greater part 
of Europe being in an Improving Hate, while China feems to 
be flanding Hill. The money price of labour is lower in Scotland 
than in England becaufe the real recompcnce of labour is 
much lower *, Scotland, though advancing to greater w^ealtb, 
advancing much more llowly than England. The frequency 
of emigration from Scotland, and the rarity of it from Eng¬ 
land, efficiently prove that the demand for labour is very 
different in the two countries. *^1 he proportion between the 
real rccompence of labour in different countries, it muff be 
remembered, is naturally regulated, not by their aftual wealth 
or poverty, but by their advancing, ftatioiiary, or declining 
condition. 


Colo and filver, as thev arc naturally of the greateft 
value among the richefl, fb they are naturally of the lead va¬ 
lue among the pooreff nations. Among favages, the pooreft 
of all nations, they arc of fcarce any value. 

Im great towns corn is always dearer than in remote parts 
of the country. This, however, is the effecl, not of the real 
cheapnefs of filver, but of the real dearnefs of corn. It does 
not coft lefs labour to bring filver to the great town than to 
the remote parts of the country *, but It coils,a great deal 
more to bring corn. 
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In fome very rich and commercial countries, fuch as Hol¬ 
land and the territory of Genoa, corn is dear for the fame rca- 
fon that it is dear in gjrcat towns. Thev do not produce 
enough to maintain their inhabitants. They are rich in the 
induitry and (kill of their artificers and manufaftnrers 5 in 
every lort of machinery which can facilitate and abridge la¬ 
bour j in jfhipping, and in all the other infiiHiments aix* 
means of carnage and commerce: but they are poor in corn, 
which, as It muft be brought to them from diftant countries, 
mufi, by an addition to its price, pay for the carriage from 
thofe countries. It does not coil leis labour to bring filvcr 
to Andlerdam than to Dantzick , but it coils a great deal 
more to bring corn. The real coft of filver muft be nearly 
the fame in both places ^ but that of corn muil be very diffe¬ 
rent. Diminifti the real opulence either of Holland or of 
the territory of Genoa, while the number of their inliabitaiits 
remains the fame : dimiaifh their power of fupplying them- 
felves from dillant countries; and the price of corn, inftead 
of finking with that diminution in the quantity of their filvcr, 
which muft necdfarily accompany this declenfion either as its 
caufc or as its efte£i, will rife to the price of a famine. 
When we are in want of necelfaries we muft part with all 
fuperfluities, of which the value, as it rifcvS in times of opu¬ 
lence and profperity, foit finks in times of poverty and diftrefs. 
It is otherwlfe with neceflaries. Their real price, the cpiair i- 
tv of lalx)ur which they can purchafe or command, rifes it 
times of poverty and diftrcfs, and finks in times of opulence 
and profperity, which are always times of great abundance j 
for they could not otherwife be times of opulence and prof¬ 
perity. Corn is a iieceflary, filvcr is only a fuperfluity. 




WiiATEVER, therefore, may have been the increafe In the 
quantity of the precious metals, which, during the pennd 
between the middle of the fourteenth and that of the fix- 
teenth century, arofe from the increafe of wealth and im¬ 
provement, it could have no tendency to diminilli their vm- 
lue either in Great Britair., or in any other part of Europe. 
If thofe who have colleQed the prices of things in am icut 
times, therefore, had, during this period, no reafon to infer 
tiie diminution of the valiu: of filvcr, from any obfervations 
which they had made upon the prices either of corn or of other 
commodities, they had ftill lefs reafon to infer it from 
fuppofed increafe of wealth and improvement. 
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SECOND PERIOD. 


JB U T how various foever may have been the opinions of 
the learned concerning the progrefs of the vAlue of filvcr 
during this hrft period, they are unanimous concerning it 
d ufing the fecond. 

From about 1570 to about 1640, during a period of about 
feventy years, the variation in the proportion between the 
value of filver and that of corn, held a quite oppofitc courfe. 
Silver funk in its real value, or would exchange tor a finalier 
quantity of labour than before ; and corn rofc in its nominal 
price, and inilead of being commonly fold for about two 
ounces of filver the quarter, or about ten (liillings of our 
prefent money, came to be fold for fix and eight ounces of 
filver the quarter, or about thirty and forty fliillings of our 
prefent money. 

The difeovery of the abundant mines of America, feems 
to have been the foie caufe of this diminution in the value of 
filver in proportion to that of corn. It is accounted for ac¬ 
cordingly in the fame manner by every body; and there 
never has been any difputc either about the fa£l:, or about the 
caufe of it. The greater part of Europe was, during this 
period, advancing in induflry and improvement, and the de¬ 
mand for filver mud: confcquently have been increafing. But 
foe increafe of the fupply had, it feems, fo far exceeded that 
of the demand, that the value of that metal funk confidcr- 
ably. The difeovery of the mines of America, it is to be 
obferved, does not ieem to have had any very fenfible effecl: 
upon the prices of things in England till after 1570 ; though 
even the mines of rotofi had been difeovered more than 
twenty years before. 

From 1595 to 1620, both inclufive, the average price of 
the quarter of nine bulhcls of the bell wheat at Windfor 
market, appears from the accounts of Eton College, to have 
been 2/. ij*. 6^/./^. From which fum, negleding the frac¬ 
tion, and dcducling a ninth, or /\s» 7^^*3> price of the 
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garter of eight hufliels comes out to have been \l. \ 6 s. t orf. f. 
And from this fum, negletfing likewife the fradion, and de~ 
duding a ninth, or 41-. ir/.i, for the difference between the 
price of the heft wheat and that of the middle wheat, th<r 
price of the middle wheat comes out to have been about 
i/. i2r. 8d.|, or about fix ounces and onc-third of an ounce 
of fvlver. 


From 1621 to 1636, both inchifive, the average price of 
the fame mcafure of the bell wheat at the fame market, ap¬ 
pears, from the fame accounts, to liave been 2/. los .; from 
which making tl^e like dcdudlions as in the foregoing cafe, thc 
average price of the quarter of eight bufhels ol middle M'heat 
comes out to have been 1/. ip-i- 6 d.oi' about feven ounccti 
and two-thirds of an ounce of filvep 


third period. 

Between 1630 and 1640, or about 1636, the ef- 
fecl of the difeovery of the mines of America in reducing 
the value of filver, appears to have bccii compleated, and the 
value of that metal feems never to have funk lower in proper- 
titi)n to that of corn than it was about that time. It 
feems to have rifen fomewhat in the courfe of the prefent 
C.entury, and it had probably begun to do fo even fome tinu 
before the end of the |aft, 

From 1637 to 1700, bpth inclufive, being the fiXty-f<iur 
laft ycarj^ of the laft century, the average price of the quarter 
of nine bulhels of the belt wheat at Windfor market, ap¬ 
pears, from the fame accounts, to have been 2/. ii f. od. ! ; 
which is onlv ir. oc/,j dearer than it had been during the 
fixteen years Wfore. But in the courfe of theie fixty-four 
years there happened t\vo events which muft have prodiiccv! 
a much greater fcajeity of corn than what the couric of the 
feafons would otherwife have occafioncd, and which, th< j v*- 
forc, without fuppofmg any further reduclion in the value ot 
filver, will much more than account for this very fmall en-. 
hancemeut of price. 
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The firfl of thefe events was the civil war, which, by di^ 
couraging tillage and interrupting»<ommerce, mull have raifed 
the price of corn much above what the courfe of the feafons 
would otiievwife have occafioned. It mull have had this eL 
feci more or lefs at all the different markets in the kingdom, 
but particularly at timfe in the neighbourhood of London, 
which require to be lupplied from the grcatell diftance. la 
1648, accordingly, the price of the bell wheat at Windfor 
market, appears, from the fiime accounts, to have been 
4/. 5/. and in 1649 have been 4/. the quarter of nine bulh- 
els. The excefs of thofe two years above 2/. i or. (tb^ ave- 
rage price of the fjxteen years preceding 1637) is 3/. ; 

which divided among the lixty-four lad years of the laft cen¬ 
tury, will alone very nearly account for that fmall eiihancc- 
ment of price which feems to have taken place in them. 
Thefe, however, though the higheft, arc by no means the 
only high prices which feem to have been occafioned by the 
civil wars. 


The fecond event w»as the bounty upon the exportation of 
corn, granted in 1688. The bounty, it has been thought 
by many people, by encouraging tillage, may, in a long courfe 
of years, have occafioned a greater abundance, and confe- 
qiiently ? greater cheapnefs of corn in the home-market, than 
what would otherwife have taken place there. How far the' 
bounty could produce this effeft at any time, I fljall examine 
hereafter; I fliall only obferve at prefent, that between 1688 
and 1700, it had not time to produce any fuch effedl. During 
this fliort period its only elfeft mud have been, by encouraging 
the exportation of the furplus produce of every year, and 
thereby hindering the abundance of one year from compen- 
fating the fcarcity of another, to raife the price in the home- 
market. The fcarcity which prevailed in England from 1693 
to 1699, both inclufive, though no doubt principally owing 
to the badnefs of the feafons, and, therefore, extending 
through a confiderable part of Europe, mud have been fome- 
what enhanced by the bounty. In 1699, accordingly, 
the further exportation of corn was prohibited for nine 
months. 


There was a third event which occurred in the courfe of 
the fame period, and which, though it could not occafion any 
fcarcity of corn, nor, perhaps, any augmentation in the real 
quantity of filver w’hich was ufuaUv paid for it, mud nccelTa- 
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occarioiied fome augmentation in the nominaj funi. 
T .iw event vas the great dcbafenient of the (ilver coin, by 
clipping and wearing. This evil had begun in the reign of 
Charles II. and had on continually increafing till 1695 ; 
at which time, aswc tWijr learn from Mr. Lowndes, the cur¬ 
rent filver coin was, at an average, near five-and-twenty per 
cent, below its ftandard value. But the nominal fum which 
conftitutes the market price of every commodity is neceflarily 
regulated, not fo much by the quantity of filver, which, ac¬ 
cording to the ftandard, ought to be contained in it, as by that 
which, it is found by experience, adhially is contained in it. 
'Phis nominal fum, therefore, is neceflarily higher when the 
coin is much debafed by clipping and wearing, than when near 
to its ftandard value. 

Im the courfe of the prefent century, the filver coin has not 
at any time been more below its ftaiulard weight than it is at 
preicnt. But though very much defaced, its value has been 
kept up by that of the gold coin for which it is exchanged. 
For though before the late rc-coinage, the gold coin was a 
good deal defaced too, it was Icfs fo than the filver. In idp;, 
on the contrary, the value of the filver coin was not kept up 
by the gold coin ; a guinea then commonly exchanging for 
tliirty Ihftlings of the worn and dipt filver. Before the late 
re-comngc of the gold, the price of filver bullion was feldom 
higher th.in five fliiHings and feven-peiice an ounce, which is 
bin livc-pencc above the mint price. But in 1695, the com¬ 
mon price of filver bullion v^as fix ftiillings and five-pence an 
ounce which i.s fifteen-pence above the mint-price. Even 
before the late re-coinage of the gold, therefore, the coin, 
gold and filver together, when compared with filver bullion, 
w'as not fuppofed' to be more than eight per cent, below its 
ftandard value. In 1695, on the contrary, it had been fup¬ 
pofed to be near five-and twenty per cent, below that value. 
But in the beginning of the prefent century, that is, imme¬ 
diately after the great re-coinage in King AVilliam’s time, the 
"reatcr part of the current filter coin muft have been ftill 
nearer to its ftandard weight than it is at prefent. In the 
courfe of the prefent century too there has been no great 
public calamity, fuch as the civil war, which could either 
difcoiirage tillage, or interrupt the interior commerce of the 
country. And though the bounty which has taken place 
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4hrough the greater part of thif? century, muft always rai 
the price of corn fomewliat higher than it otherwife would 
be in the aaual Hate of tillage; yet as, in the courfe of this 
century, the bounty has had full time to produce all the good 
effeas commonly imputed to it, to encourage tillage, and 
thereby to increale the quantity of corn in the home inarket, 
it may, upon the principles of a fyflem which I fliall explain 
and examine hereafter, be fuppofed to have done fomething 
to lower the price of that commodity the one way, as well as 
to raife it the other. It is by many people fuppofed to have 
tlone more. In the fixty-four lirll years of the prefent cen¬ 
tury accordingly, the average price of the quarter of nine 
bufiiels of the heft wheat at Windfor market, appears, by the 
accounts of Eton College, to have been 2/. oj*. ( 5 r/. -j,-, uhich 
is about ten flnllings and fixpence, or more than five-and- 
twenty per cent, cheaper than it had been during the fixty- 
four lall years of the laft century; and about nine fliillings 
and fixpence cheaper than it had been during the fixteen yprs 
preceding when the difeovery of the abundant mines 

of America may be fuppofed to have produced its full cffetl; 
and about one fbilling cheaper than it had been in the twen¬ 
ty-fix years preceding ibzo, before that difeovery can well be 
fuppofed to have produced its full eflcifl. According to this 
account, the average price of middle wheat, during thefe fix¬ 
ty-four firft years of the prefent century, comes out to 
have been about thirty-two fliillings the quarter of eight 
bufiiels. 

The value of filvcr, therefore, feems to have rifen fome- 
what in proportion to that of corn during the courfe of the 
prefent century, and it had probably begun to do lo even fomc 
time before the end of the lall. 

Im 1687, the price of the quarter of nine bufiiels of the beft 
wheat at Windfor market was i/. 5s. 2d. the loweft price at 
which it had ever been from 1595. 


In 1688, Mr. Gregory King, a man famous for hisknow- 
led-re in matters of this kind, eflimated the average price of 
wheat in years of moderate plenty to be to the grower 3/. 6d. 
the bufhel, or eight-and-twenty fliillings the quarter. The ^ 
grower’s price I underftand to be the fame with wUht is fonic- 
tinies called the contrad price, or the price at which a farmer 
contradls for a certain number of years to deliver a certain 
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tity of corn to a dealer. As a contraft of this kind favc* 
farmer the expence and trouble of marketing, the contradf 
price is getlerally lower than what is fuppofed to be the ave^ 
rage market price. Mr. King had judged eight-and-twent- 
nullings the cfuarter to be at that time the ordinary contradl 
price in years of moderate plenty. Before the fcarcity occa- 
iioned hy the late extraordinary courfe of bad feafons, it wa^, 
I have been ufl'iired, the ordinary contraft price in all common 
years. 


In j688 was granted the parliamentary bounty upon the 
exportation of corn. The country gentlemen, who then 
cornpofed aftill greater proportion of the iegiflature than they 
do at prefent, had fek that the money price of corn was fall- 
ing. The bounty was an expedient to raife it artificially to 
the high price at which it had frequently been fold in the 
times of Charles 1 . and II. It was to take place, therefore, 
till whc:U was fo high as forty-eight fliillings the quarter; 
that is twenty fiiillings, or |tlis dearer than Mr. King had in 
that very year ellimated the grow'cr’s price to be in times of 
moderate plenty. If his calculations deferve any part of the 
reputation which they have obtained very univerfally, eighu 
and-forty fliillings the quarter was a price which, without 
fome fuch expedient as the bounty, could not at that time be 
cxpedled, except in years of extraordinary fcarcity. But the 
government of King William was not then fully fettled. It 
was in no condition to refute any thing to the country gentle¬ 
men, from whom it was at that very time follciting the firk 
cllablifhment of the annual land-tax. 


The value of filver, therefore, in proportion to that of 
corn, had probably rifen fomewhat before the end of the lak 
century; and it feems to have continued to do fo during the 
courfc of the greater part of the prefent j though the nccclhi- 
ry operation of the bounty mud have hindered that rife from 
being fo fenfible as it otherwife would have been in the adual 
date of tillage. 


In plentiful years the bounty, by occafioning an extraorcii^ 
nary exportation, neccffarily raifes the price of corn above 
what it otherwife would be in thofe years. To encourage 
tillage, by^ceping up the price of corn even in the moil 
plentiful years, was the avowed cad of the inftitution. 
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In years of great fcarcity, indeed, the bounty has gene: 
ly been fufpended. It muft, however, have had fomc eflFeft 
even upon the prices of many of thofe years. By the extra¬ 
ordinary exportation which it occafious in years of plenty, i‘ 
mult frequently hinder the plenty of one year from compen- 
fating the fcarcity of another. 


Both in years of plenty, and in years of fcarcity, there¬ 
fore, the bounty raifes the price of corn above what it natu¬ 
rally would be in the adu.d ftate of tillage. If, during the 
fixty-four firll years of the prefent century, therefore, the 
average price has been lower than during the fixty-four laft 
years of the laft century, it nuift, in the fame ftate of tillage, 
have been much more fo, had it not been for this operation 
of the bounty. 


But without the bounty, it may be faid, the ftate of til¬ 
lage would not have been the fame. *\Vhat may have been 
the effe^fs of this inftitution upon the agriculture of the 
country, I fliall endeavour to explain hereafter, when I come 
to treat particularly of bounties. I fhall only obferve at pre¬ 
fent, that this rife in the value of filver, in proportion to that 
of corn, has not been peculiar to England. It has been ob- 
ferved to have taken place in France during the fame period, 
and nearly in the fame proportion too, by three very faithful, 
diligent, and laborious colleftors of the prices of porn, 
Mr 7 Dupre de St. Maur, Mr. Meftimce, and the author of 
the Efl'ay on the police of grain. But in France, till 1 76.}, 
the exportation of grain was by law prohibited ^ and it ir. 
fomewhat difficult to fuppofe, that nearly the fame diminu¬ 
tion of price which took place in one country, notwithftand- 
ing this prohibition, ftiould in another be owing to the extra¬ 
ordinary encouragement given to exportation. 


It would be more proper, pcrlvips, to confidcr this vari - 
atioTt in the average money price of corn as the effeft rathe r 
of fome gr.adual rife in the real value of filver in the European 
market, than of any fall in the real average value of cor.i. 
Corn, it has already been obferved, is at diftant periods of 
time a more accurate meafurc of value than cither filver, or 
perhaps any other commodity. When, after the difeovery 
of the abundant mines of America, corn rofe to three and four 
times its former money price, this change was univerfally 
aferibed, not to any rife in the real value of corn, but to a 
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m the real value; of filver. If during the fixty-four firil 
of the preient century, therefore, the average money 
price of corn has fallen fomewhat bchw v/hat it had been 
(luring the greater part of the lall century, we iliould In the 
fame manner impute this change, not to any fall in the real 
value of corn, but to fome rife in the real value of fdver in the 
European market. 


The high price of corn during thefe ten or twelve years 
paft indeed, has occafioned a fufpicion that the real value of 
filver dill continues to fall in the European market. This 
high price of corn, however, feems evidently to have been 
the edecl: of the extraordinary unfavourableuefs of the fea- 
fons, and ought therefore to be regarded, not as a perma¬ 
nent, but as a tranlltoiy and occafional event. The feafons 
for thefe ten or twelve years pall have been unfavourable 
through the gTcater part of Eurojxi; and the diforders of Po¬ 
land liavc very much incrcafed the fcarcity in all thofe coun¬ 
tries, which, Vxi dear years, ufed to be tupplied from that 
market. So long a courfe of bad feafons, though not a very 
common evei\t, is by no means a lingular one ; and whoever 
has enquired much into the hiftory of the prices of corn in 
former times, will be at no lofs to rccollcifl fevcral other ex¬ 
amples of the fame kind. Ten years of extraordinary fcarcity, 
befides, are not more wonderful than ten years of extraordi¬ 
nary plenty. The low price of corn from 1741 to 1750, 
both iiicluhve, may very well be fet in oppofition to its high 
price during thefe 1 aft eight or ten years. From 1741 to 
T750, the-avernge price of the quarter of nine biilhels of the 
l>eft wheat at Wnidfor market, it appears from the accounts 
of Eton College, was only i/. 13/. 9/r/. which is nearly 
6 s, 3//, bclow’ the average price of the (ixty-four firft years of 
the prefent century. 'The average place of the quarter of 
eight bidhcls of middle wheat, comes out, according to this 
account, to have been, during thefe ten years, only 
i/. 6j. S(L 


Between 1741 and 1750, however, the bounty muft 
have hindered tl>e price of corn from falling fo low in the 
home market as it naturally would have done. During thefe 
ten years the (]uaiitity of all forts of grain exported, it apr 
• peurs from the cuftom-houfc books, amounted to no lefs tliaii 
eight millions twenty-nine ihoufancl one hundred and fifty- 
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fix quarters orie bufliel. The bounty paid for this amounted 
to 1,514,962/. 17/. f. In 1749 accordingly, Mr. Pelham, 
at that time prime miniller, o])ferved to the Houfe of Com- 
mons, that for the three years preceding, a very extraordi¬ 
nary fum had been paid as bounty for the exportation of corn. 
He had good reafon to make this obfervation, and in the fol¬ 
lowing year he might have had ftill better. In that fin- 
gle year tlie bounty paid amounted to no lefs than 
324,176/. io.f. 6 il. * It is unneccflary to obferve how much 
this forced exportation muft have raifed the price of 
corn abov^ what it otherwife would have been in the home 
market. 


At the end of the accounts annexed to this chapter, tlie 
reader will find the particular account of thofe ten years fe- 
parated from the rell. He will find there too tlie particular 
account of the preceding ten years, of whicli the average is 
likewife below, though not fo much below the general ave¬ 
rage of the fixty-four firft years of the century. d1ic 
year 1740, however, was a year of extraordinary fcarcity. 
'Phefe twenty years preceding 1750, may very well be fet in 
oppofition to the twenty preceding 1770. As the former 
were a good deal below the general average of the century, 
notwithllanding the intervention of one or two dear years; fo 
• the latter have been a good deal above it, notwithllanding the 
intervention of one or two cheap ones, of 1759, for example. 
If the former have not been as much below the general ave¬ 
rage, as the latter have been above it, we ought probably to 
impute it to the bounty. The change has evidently been too 
hidden to be aferibed to any change in the value of fiiver, 
which is always How and gradual. The faddennefs of the 
efie£l can be accounted for only by a caufc which can operate 
fuddenly, the accidental variation of the feafons. 

The money price of labour in Great Britain has, indeed, 
rifen during the courfe of the prefent century, lliis, how¬ 
ever, feenis to be theefiecl, not fo much of any diminution in 
the value of filver in the European market, as of an inorei.fc 
in the demand for labour in Great Britain, arifing from the 
great, and almoll univcrfiil profperity of the country. In 
France, a country not altogether fo profperoiis, the money 
price of labour has, fince the nfitlde of the laft century, b< .n 
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a to fink gradually with the average money price of 
^n. Both in the laft century and in the prefent, the day- 
wages of common labour are there faid to have been pretty 
uniformlv about the twentieth part of the average price of the 
feptier of wheat, a meafure which contains a little more than 
four VVincheflcr bulhels. In Great Britain the real recom- 
pcnce of labour, it has already been Ihown, the real quanti¬ 
ties of the neceflarics and conveniencies of life which are given 
to the labourer, has increafed confideraHy during the courfe 
of the prefent century.'"' The rife in its money price fcems to 
have Ireen the effecl> not of any diminution of the value of 
filver in the general market of Europe, but of a rife in the 
real price of labour in the particular market of Great 
Britain, owing to the peculiarly happy circumllances of the 
country. 

For fome time after the firft difeovery of America, filycr 
would continue to fell at its former, or not much below its 
former price, d^lie profits of mining would for fbnie time 
be very grcat„;and much above tlteir natural rate. Thofc 
who imported ’"to Europe, however, would foon 

find that the wi.ole annual importation could not he difpofed 
of at this high priye. Silver would gradually exchange for a 
fmaller and a fmaliqr ygiantity of goods- Its price would fink 
gradually lower and lower till it fell to its natural price; or to 
what was juft fufficient to pay, acconling to their natural 
rates, the wages of the labour, the profits of the ftock, and 
the rent of the land, which muft be paid in order to bring it 
from the mine to the market. In the greater part of the fil¬ 
ver mines of Peru, the tax of the king of Spain, amounting 
to a tenth of the gvol's produce, eats up, it has already been 
obferved, the whole rent of tlie land. 'Ehis tax was original¬ 
ly a half; it foon afterwards fell to a third, then to a fifth, 
and at laft to a tenth, at which rate it ftill continues. In the 
greater part of the filver mines of Peru this, it feems, is all 
that remains after replacing the ftock of the undertaker of 
the work, together with its ordinary profits; .and it Icoms to 
be univerlally acknowledged that thefe profits, which were 
once very high, are now as low as they can well be, confif- 
tcntly with carrying on the works. 

The tax of the king of Spain was reduced to e'-fifth part 
ofthc regiftered filver in T504*, one-and-forty years before 
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of the difcovery of the mines of Potoh. lii 
the courfe of ninety years, or before 1636, thcfe mines, the 
moft fertile in all America, had time fufRcient to produce their 
full etle£I, or to reduce the value of filver in the European 
market as low as it could well fall, while it continued to 
pay this tax to the king of Spain. Ninety years is time fufii- 
cient to reduce any commodity, of which there is no mono- 
poly, to its natural price, or to the lowelt price at which, 
while it pays a particular tax, it can continue to be fold for 
any confiderable time together. 


%L 


The price of filver in the European market might perhaps 
have fallen ftill lower, and it might have become neceflarv 
either to reduce the tax upon it, not only to one tenth, as in 
I 736, but to one twentieth, in the fmie manner as that unon 
gold, or to give up working the greater part of the American 
mines which are now wrought. The gradual increafe of the 
•lemand for filver, or the gradual enlargement of tlie market 
for the produce of the filver mines of America, is probably 
the caufc which has prevented this from happening, and 
w^hich has not only kept up the value of filver in the Euro¬ 
pean market, but has perhaps even raifed it fomevvhat higher 
tliaii it was about the middle of the lafi: century. 


Since the firfl difcovery of America, the market for the 
produce of its filver mines has been growing gradually more 
and more exteiifive. 


First, The market of Europe has become gradually more 
and more extenfive. Since the difcovery of America, the 
greater part of Europe has been much improved. England, 
Holland, France, and Germany j even Sweden, Denmark, and 
RulTia, have all advanced confiderably both in agriculture and 
in nianufa6fures. Italy feems not to have gone backwards. 
The fall of Italy preceded the conquelt of Peru. Since that 
time it feems rather to have recovered a little. Spain and 
Portugal, indeed, are fuppofed to have gone backwards. Por¬ 
tugal, however is but a very fmall part of Europe, and the 
declenfion of Spain, is not, perhaps, fo great as is commonly 
imagined. In the beginning of the fixteenth century, Spain 
was a very poor country, even in comparifon with France, 
which has been fo much improved fince that time. It was 
the well-known remark of the Emperor Charles V. wdio had 
travelled fo frequently through both countries, that every 
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^abounded in France, but that every tiling was wanting 


The incrcafing produce of the agriculture and rn:v 
ntifaftures of Europe muft neceflarily have required a gradual 
increafe in the quantity of filver coin to circulate it; and the 
increafing number of wealthy individuals mufl have required 
the like increafe in the quantity of their plate and other orna¬ 
ments of filvcr. 

Secondlt, America is itfelf a new market for the produce 
of its own filver mines ; and as it advances in agriculture^ 
induftry, and population, are much more rapid than thofe of 
the niofl thriving, countries in Euroi^e, its demand mufi: in¬ 
creafe much more rapidly. The Englifh colonies are altoge- 
tlier a new market, which, partly for coin and partly for 
plate, requires a continually augmenting fupply of filver 
through a great continent where there never was any demand 
before. The greater part too of the Spaniih and Portugiiefe 
colonies are altogether new markets. New Granada, tlie 
Yucatan, Paraguay, and the Brazils were, before difeovered 
by the Europeans, inhabited by favage nations, who had nei¬ 
ther arts nor agriculture. A confidcrable degree of both has 
now been introduced into all of them. Even Mexico and 
Peru, though they cannot be confidered as altogether new 
markets, are certainly much more extenfive ones than they 
ever were before. After all the wonderful tales which have 
been publifhed concerning the fpkndid fiate of thofe coun¬ 
tries in antient times, whoever reads, with any degree of fo- 
ber judgment, the hiftory of their firll difeovery and conqueft 
will evidently difeern that, in aits, agriculture, and commerce, 
their inhabitants were much more ignorant than the Tartars 
of the Ukriiineare at prefent. Even the Peruvians, the more 
civilized nation ot the two, though they made life of gold 
and filver as ornaments, had no coined money of any kind. 
Their whole commerce was carried on by barter, and there 
was accordingly fcarce any divifion of labour among them. 
Thofe who cukivated the ground were obliged to build their 
own houfes, to make their own houfficld furniture, their own 
clothes, Ihoes, and inllrumcnts of agriculture. The few arti¬ 
ficers among them are fa id to have been all maintained by the 
Ibvercign, the nobles, and the prieits, and were probably their 
ferv'cints or flaves. All the antient arts of Mexico and Peru 
have never furniriietl one fingle manufafturc to Europe. The 
Spanilli armies, though they fcarce ever c.‘:ceeded five hundred 
men, and frequently did net amomit to half that number, 
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found almoft every where great difficulty in procuring fubfi 
ence. The famines which they are faid to have occafioned 
ahnoll wherever they went, in countries too which at the fame 
time are reprefented as very populous and well-cultivated, fuf- 
ficicntly demonllrate that the ftory of this populoufnefs and 
high cultivation is in a great meafure fabulous. The Spaniili 
colonies are under a government in many refpe£ls lefs favour¬ 
able to agriculture, improvement and population, than that of 
the Engliffi colonies. They feem, however, to be advancing iu 
all thefe much more rapidly than any country in Europe. 
In a fertile foil and happy climate, the great abundance and 
cheapnefs of land, a circumftance common to all new colonies, 
is, it feems,. fo great an advantage as to compenfate many de- 
feds in civil government. Frezier, who vifited Peru in 1713, 
reprefents Lima as containing between twenty-five and tw^enty- 
eight thoufand inhabitants. Ulloa, who refided in the fame 
country between 1740'and 1746, reprefents it as containing 
more than fifty thoufand. The difference in their accounts 
of the populoufnefs of fcveral other principal towns in Chili 
and Peru is nearly the fame j and as there feems to be no rea- 
fon to doubt of the good information of either, it marks an 
increafe which is fcarce inferior to that of the Engliffi colo¬ 
nies. America, therefore, is a new market for the produce 
of its own filver mines, of which the demand muft increafe 
much more rapidly than that of the moil thriving country in 
Europe. 



Thirdly, The Eail Indies is another market for the pro¬ 
duce of the filver mines of America, and a market which, 
from the time of the firil difeovery of thofe mines, has been 
continually taking off a greater and a greater quantity of filver. 
Since that time, the dired trade between America and the 
Eaft Indies, which is carried on by means of the Acapulco 
ffiips, has been continually augmenting, and the indired in- 
tercourfe by the way of Europe has been augmenting in a 
Hill greater proportion. During the fixteenth century, the 
Portuguefe were the only European nation who carried on 
any regular trade to the Eaft Indies. In the laft years of that 
century the Dutch began to encroach upon this monopoly, 
and in a few years expelled them from their principal fettle- 
ments in India. During the greater part of the laft century 
thofe two nations divided the moft confiderable part of the 
Eaft India trade between them ; the trade of the Dutch con¬ 
tinually augmenting in a Hill greater proportion than that of 
VoL. L P the 
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declined. The Engliili and French carried 
fome trade with India in the lafl century, hut it has been 
greatly augmented in the courfe of the prefent. The Eafi 
India trade of the Swedes and Danes began in the courfe of 
the prefent century. F.ven the Mufcovites now trade regular¬ 
ly with China by a fort of caravans which go over land 
through Siberia and Tartary to Pekin. The Eaft India trade 
of all thefe nations, if we except that of the French, whicl^ 
the laft war had well nigh annihilated, has been almoll 
continually augmenting. The increafing confumption of 
Ealllndia goods in Europe is, it feems, fo great, as to afford 
a gradual increafe of employment to them all. I'ea, for ex¬ 
ample, w^as a drug very little ufed in Europe before the middle 
of the lad century. At prefent the value of the tea annually 
imported by the Englifh Eall India Company, for the ufe of 
their owm countrymen, amounts to more than a million and a 
half a year; and even this is not enough; a great deal more 
being conliantly fmuggled into the country from the ports of 
Holland, from Gottenburgh in Sweden, and from the coaft of 
France too, as long as the French Eall; India Company was iv« 
profperity. The confumption of the porcelain of China, c f 
the fpiceries of the Moluccas, of the piece goods of Bengal, 
and of innumerable other articles, has increafed verv nearly 
in a like proportion. The tonnage accordingly of alf^e Eu¬ 
ropean Ihipping employed in the Eaft India trade, at any one 
time during the laft century, was not, perhaps, much greater 
than that of the Englifh Eaft India Company before the late 
r^duftipn of their fhipping. 

But in the Eaft Indies, particularly in China and Tndoi- 
tan, the value of the precious metals, when the European - 
firft began to trade to thofe countries, was much higher than 
in Europe ; and it ftill continues to he fo. In rice countries, 
which generally yield two, fometimes three crops in the year, 
each of tliem more plentiful than any common crop of corii, 
the abundance of food muft be much greater than in any corn 
country of equal extent Such countries are according^ 
much more populous. In them too the rich, having a great¬ 
er fuper-abundance of food to difpofe of beyond what they 
thcmfelvcs can confume, have the means of purchafing 
much greater quantity of the labour of other people. ^ The 
retinue of a grandee in China or Indoftan accordingly is, by 
all accounts, much more numerous and fplendid than that of 
the richeft fubjeds in Europe. The fame fupcr-abundance 
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of food, of which they have the difpofal, enables them to give 
a greater quantity of it for all thofe fingular and rare produc¬ 
tions which nature furnifhes but in very fmall quantities 5 
fuch as the precious metals and the precious flones, the great 
obje£l:s of the competition of the rich. Though the mines, 
therefore, which fupplied the Indian market had been as 
abundant as thofe M^hich fupplied the European, fuch com¬ 
modities would naturally exchange for a greater quantity of 
food in India than in Europe. But the mines which fupplied 
the Indian market with the precious metals feem to have been 
a good deal lefs abundant, and thofe which fupplied it with 
the precious flones a good deal more fo, than the mines which 
fupplied the European. The precious metals, therefore, 
would naturally exchange in India for fomewhat a greater 
quantity of the precious flones, and for a much greater quan¬ 
tity of food than in Europe. The money price of diamonds, 
the greatefl of all fuperfluities, would be fomewhat lower 
and that of food, the firfl of all neceflaries, a great deal lower, 
in the one country than in the other. But the real price of 
labour, the real quantity of the neceffaries of life which is 
given to the labourer, it has already been obferved, is lower 
both in China and Indoflan, the two great markets of India, 
than it is through the greater part of Europe. The wages of 
the labourer will there purchafe a fmaller quantity of food ; 
and as the money price of food is much lower in India than 
in Europe, the money price of labour is there lower upon a 
double account *, upon account both of the fmall quantity of 
food which it will purchafe, and of the low price of that food. 
But in countries of equal art and induflry, the money price of 
the greater part of manufactures will be in proportion to the 
money price of labour ; and in manufacturing art and indus¬ 
try, China and Indoflian, though inferior, feem not to be 
much inferior to any part of Europe. The money price of 
the greater part of manufactures, therefore, will naturally be 
much lower in thofe great empires than it is any-where in 
Europe. Through the greater part of Europe too the ex¬ 
pence of land-carriage increafes very much both the real and 
nominal price of mod manufactures. It colts more labour, 
and therefore more money, to bring firfl the materials, and 
afterwards the complete manufacture to market. In China 
and Indoflan the extent and variety of inland navigations fave 
the greater part of this labour, and confequently of this mo¬ 
ney, and thereby reduce ftill lower both the real and the no¬ 
minal price of the greater part of their manufadlures. Up- 
P 2 on 
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thefe accounts, the precious metals are a commodity 
it alvrays has been, and ftill continues to be, extremely 
advantageous to carry from Europe to India. There is fcarce 
any commodity which brings a better price there ; or which, 
in proportion to the quantity of labour and commodities which 
it colls in Europe, will purchafe or command a greater quan¬ 
tity of labour and commodities in India. It is more advan¬ 
tageous too to carry filver thither than gold'; becaufe in Chi¬ 
na, and the greater part of the other markets of India, the 
proportion between fine filver and fine gold is but as ten, or 
at moft as twelve, to one; whereas in Europe it is as fourteen 
or fifteen to one. In China, and the greater part of the other 
markets of India, ten, or at moft twelve, ounces of filver will 
purchafe an ounce of gold : in Europe it requires from four¬ 
teen to fifteen ounces. In the cargoes, therefore, of the 
greater part of European fiiips which fail to India, filver has 
generally been one of the moft valuuble articles* ^ It is the 
moft vahiahle article in the Acapulco ftiips which fail to Ma¬ 
nilla. The filver of the new continent feems in this manner 
to be one of the principal commodities by which the com¬ 
merce between the two extremities of the old one is carried 
on, and it is by means of it, in a great rneafure, that thofe 
diftant parts of the world are conneiSed with one another. 


In order to fupply fo very widely extended a market, 
the quantity of filver annually brought from the mines muft 
not only be fufficient to fupport that continual increale l»th 
of coin and of plate which is required in all thriving countries; 
but to repair that continual wafte and confumption of filver 
which takes place in all countries where that metal is ufed. 

The continual confumption of the precious metals in 
coin by wearing, and in plate both by wearing and cleaning, 
is very fcnfible; and in commodities of which the ule is fo 
very widely extended, would alone require a very great an¬ 
nual fupply. The confumption of thofe metals in feme par¬ 
ticular manufaaurcs, though it may not perhaps be greater 
upon the whole than this gradual confumption, is, however, 
much more fenfible, as it is much more rapid. In the ma- 
nufaftures of Birmingham alone, the quantity of gold and 
filver annually employed in gilding and plating, and thereby 
difqualified from ever afterwards appearing in the fhape of 
thofe metals, is faid to amount to more than fifty thoufand 
pounds ftcrling. We may from thence form fome notion 
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how great muft be the annual consumption in all the di; 
parts of the world, either in manufactures of the fame kind 
with thpfe of Birmingham, or in laces, embroideries, gold and 
-filver fluffs, the gilding of books, furniture, &c. A confider- 
able quantity too muft be annually loft in tranfporting thefe 
metals from one place to another both by fea and by land. 
In the greater part of the governments of Afia, befides, the 
^Imoft univerfalcuftom of concealing treafures in the bowels 
of the e^^rth, of which the knowledge frequently dies with the 
perfon who makes the concealment, mufl occafion the lofs 
of a flill greater quantity. 

The quantity of gold and filver imported at both Cadiz 
and Lifbon (including not only what comes under regifter, 
but what may be fuppofed to be fmuggled) amounts, accord¬ 
ing to the bell accounts, to about fix inilHons fterling a year. 

According to Mr. Meggens * the annual importation 
of the precious metals into Spain, at an average of fix years ; 
viz. from 1748 to 1753, both inclufive; and into Portugal, 
at an average of feven years *, viz. from i747;to 1753, both 
inclufive*, amounted in filver to 1,101,107 pounds weight ; 
and in gold to 49,940 pounds weight. The filver, at fixtv- 
two fliillings the pound Troy, amounts to 3 > 4 ^ 3 > 43 ^^* 
fterling. The gold, at forty-four guineas and a half the 
pound Troy, amounts to 2,333>44^^* ^ 4 '^* fterling. Both 
together amount to 5,746,878/. 4s. fterling. The ac¬ 
count of what was imported under regifter, he aflures us 
is exaCl. He gives us the detail of the particular places from 
which the gold and filver were brought, and of the particular 
quantity of each metal, which, according to the regifter, each 
of them afforded. He makes an allowance too for the quan¬ 
tity of each metal which he fuppofes may have been fm,uggled. 
The great experience of this judicious merchant renders his 
opinion of confiderable weight. 

According to the eloquent and, fometimes, well-inform¬ 
ed Author of the Philofophical and Political Hiftory of the 
eftabliftiment of the Europeans in the two Indies, the annual 
importation of regiftered gold and filver into Spain, at p 

^ average 

* Poftfcript to the Unlverfal Merchant, p. 15. and i 5 . This Poafeript was 
not printed till i 756, three years after the publication ot the book, which has 
never had a fccond edition. The poilfcript is, therefore, to be tound m few 
copies: It correas feveral crror.«= in the book. 
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of eleven years*, viz. from 1754 to 1764, both m'- 
amouiited to 13,984,185^ piaftres of ten reals. 
On account of what may hav^ been Jhiugejled, however, 
the whole annual importation, he fuppoles, may have 
amounted to feventeen millions of piallres; which, at 
4/. 6 d. the piaftre, ivS equal to 3,825,000/. fterling. He 
gives the detail too of the particular places from which the 
gold and filver were brought, and of the particular quantities 
of each metal which, according to the regiller, each of them 
afforded. He informs us too, that if we were to judge of the 
quantity of gold annually imported from the Brazils into 
Lifbon by the amount of the tax paid to the king of Portugal, 
which it feems is one-fifth of the ftandard metal, wc might 
value it at eighteen millions of cruzadoes, or forty-five millions 
of French livres, equal to about two millions fterling. On 
account of wbat may have been fmiiggled, however, we may 
fafely, he fays, add to this fum an eighth more, or 250,000/. 
fterling, fo that the whole will amount to 2,250,000/. find¬ 
ing. According to this account, therefore, the whole annfjfcal 
importation of the precious metiUs into both Spain and Portu- 
gal, amounts to about 6,075,000/. fterling. 

Several other very well authenticated, though manu- 
feript, accounts, I have been afiured, agree, in making this 
wliole annual importation amount at an average to about fix 
millions fterling ; fometimes a little more, fometimes a little 
lefs. 



The annual importation of the precious metals into Ca¬ 
diz and Lifbon, indeed, is not equal to the whole annual pro¬ 
duce of the mines of America. Some part is fent annually 
by the Acapulco fhips to Manilla *, fome part is employed 
in the contraband trade whi[ h the Spanifh colonies carry on 
with thofe of other European nations; and fome part, no 
doubt, remains in the country. The mines of America, be- 
fides, are by no means the only gold and filver mines in the 
vt'Orld. They are, however, by far the moft abundant. The pro¬ 
duce of all the other mines which are known, is infignificant, 
it is acknowledged, in comparifon with theirs; and the far 
greater part of their produce, it is likewife acknowledged, is an¬ 
nually imported into Cadiz and Lifbon. But the confumption 
of Birmingham alone, at the rate of fifty thoufand pounds a 
year, is equal to the liundred-and-twentieth part of this an¬ 
nual importation at the rate of fix millions a year. The whole 
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annual confumption of gold and filver, therefore, in all Mirer 
different countries of the world where thofe metals are ufed, 
may perhaps be nearly equal to the whole annual pro¬ 
duce. The remainder may he no more than fufficient to 
fupply the increafing demand of all thriving countries. It 
may even have fallen fo far fliort of this demand as fome- 
what to raife the price of thofe metals in the European 
market. 

The quantity of brafs and iron annually brought from the 
mine to the market is out of all proportion greater than that 
of gold and filver. We do not, however, upon this account, 
imagine that thofe coarfe metals are likely to multiply 
beyond the demand, or to become gradually cheaper and 
cheaper. Why fhould we imagine that the precious me¬ 
tals are likely to do fo ? The coarfe metals, indeed, though 
harder, are put to much harder ufes, and, as they are of 
lefs value, lefs care is employed in their prefervation. The 
precious metals, however, are not neceflarily immortal any 
more than they, but are liable to be loft, wafted, and con- 
fumed in a great variety of ways. 

The price of all metals, though liable to flow and gradual 
variations, varies lefs from year to year than that of almoft 
any other part of the rude produce of land ; and the price of 
the precious metals is even lefs liable to fudden variations 
than that of the coarfe ones. The diirablenefs of metals is 
the foundation of this extraordinary Iteadinefs of price. The 
corn which was brought to market laft year, will be all or 
almoft all confumed long before the end of this year. But 
fome part of the iron which was brought from the mine two 
or three hundred years ago, may be ft ill in ufe, and perhaps 
fome part of the gold which was brought from it two or three 
thoufand years ago. The different matles of corn which in 
difterent years mull fupply the confumption of the world, will 
alwavs be nearly in proportion to the refpe6livc produce of 
thofe different years. But the proportion between the dif¬ 
ferent maffes ot iron which may be in ufe in two different 
years, will be very little aftbaed by any accidental difference 
in the produce of the iron mines of thofe two years ; and 
the proportion between the maffes of gold will be ftill lefs 
affeaed by any fuch difference in the produce of the gold 
mines. Though the produce of the greater part of metallick 
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therefore, varies, perhaps, ftill more from year to 
y^^tban that of the greater part of corn-fields, thofe variati¬ 
ons have not the fame elfeft ujxin the price of the one fpecies 
of commodities, as upon that of the other. 


Variations in the Proportion between the refpebUive Values of 
Gold and Silver^ 

Before the dlfcovcry of the mines of America, the 
value of fine gold to fine Clver was regulated in the different 
mints of Europe, between the proportions of one to ten and 
one to twelve *, that iwS, an ounce of fine gold was fuppofed 
to be worth from ten to twelve ounces of fine filver. 
About the middle of the lafl: century it came to be regulated^ 
between the proportions of one to fourteen and one to fif¬ 
teen ; that is, an ounce of fine gold came to !>e fuppofed 
worth between fourteen and fifteen ounces of fine filver. 
Gold rofe in its nominal value, or in the quantity of filver 
which was given for it. Both metals funk in their real va¬ 
lue, or in the quantity of labour w^hich they could purchafe; 
but filver funk more than gold. Though both the gold and 
filver mines of America exceeded in fertility all thofe which 
had ever been known before, the fertility of the filver mines 
had, it feems, been proportionably ftill greater than that of 
the gold enes. 

The great quantities of filver carried annually from 
Europe to India, have, in fome of the English fettlements, 
gradually reduced the value of that metal in proportion to 
gold. In the mint of Calcutta, an ounce of fine gold is 
fuppofed to be worth fifteen ounces of fine filver, in the fame 
manner as in Europe. It is in the mint perhaps rated too 
high for the value which it bears in the market of Eeugal 
In Cliina, the proportion of gold to filver ftill continues as 
one to ten, or one to twelve. In Japan, it is faid to be as 
one to eight. 

The proportion between the quantities of gold and filver 
annually imported into Europe, according to Mr. Meggens’s 
account, is as one to twenty-two nearly; that is, for one 
ounce of gold there are imported a little more than twenty- 
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ounces of filver. The great quantity of filver fent aiie:, 
nually to the Eafb Indies, reduces, he fuppofes, the quantities 


of thofe metals which remain in Europe to the proportion of 
one to fourteen or fifteen, the proportion of their values. 
The proportion between their values, he feems to think, mull 
neceflkrily be the fame as that between their quantities, and 
would therefore be as one to twenty-two, were it not for this 
greater exportation of filver. 

But the ordinary proportion between the refpe61:ive 
values of two commodities is not neceflarily the fame as that 
between the quantities of them which are commonly in the 
market. The price of an ox, reckoned at ten guineas, is 
about threefcore times the price of a lamb, reckoned at 
3 X. 6d, It would be abfurd, however, to infer from thence, 
that there are commonly in the market threefcore lambs for 
one ox : and it would be juft as abfurd to infer, becaufe 
an ounce of gold will commonly purchafe from fourteen 
to fifteen ounces of filver, than there are commonly in the 
market only fourteen or fifteen ounces of filver for one ounce 
of gold. 

The quantity of filver commonly in the market, it is pro¬ 
bable, is much greater in proportion to that of gold, than 
the value of a certain quantity of gold is to that of an equal 
quantity of filver. The whole quantity of a cheap commo¬ 
dity brought to market, is commonly not only greater, but of 
greater value, than the whole quantity of a dear imc. The 
whole quantity of bread annually brought to market, is not 
only greater, but of greater value than the whole quantity of 
butcher\s-meat; the whole quantity of butcher’s-meat, than 
the whole quantity of poultry; and the whole quantity of 
poultry, than the whole quantity of wild fowl. There are 
ib many more purchafers for the cheap than for the dear 
commodity, that, not only a greater quantity of it, but a 
greater value can commonly be difpofed of. The whole 
quantity, therefore, of the cheap commodity muft commonly 
be greater in proportion to the whole quantity of the dear 
one, than the value of a certain quantity of the dear one, is to 
the value of an equal quantity of the cheap one. Wlien 
we compare the precious metals with one another, filver is a 
cheap, and gold a dear commodity. We ought naturally to 
expect, therefore, that there fliould always be in the market, 
not only a greater quantity, but a greater value of filver 
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of gold. Let any man, who has a little of both, com¬ 
pare his own filver with his gold plate, and he will probably 
find, that, not only the quantity, but the value of the former 
greatly exceeds that of the latter. Many people, befides, 
have a good deal of filver who have no gold plate, which, 
even with thofe who have it, is generally confined to watch- 
cafes, fnuff-boxes, and fuch like trinkets, of which the w^hole 
amount is feldom of great value. In the Britifli coin, indeed, 
the value of the gold preponderatCvS greatly, but it is not fo 
in that of all countries. In the coin of fome countries the 
value of the two metals is nearly equal. In the Scotch coin, 
before the union with England, the gold preponderated very 
little, though it did fomewhat % as it appears by the accounts 
of the mint. In the coin of many countries the filver prepon¬ 
derates. In France, the largeft fimis are commonly paid in 
that metal, and it is there dillicult to get more gold than what 
is neceflary to carry about in your pocket. The fuperior va¬ 
lue, however, of the filver plate above that of the gold, which 
takes place in all countries, w ill much more than compenfate 
the preponderancy of the goUl coin above the filver, which 
takes place only in fome countries. 


Though, in one fenfe of the word, filver always has 
been, and probably always wall be, much cheaper than gold; 
yet in another fenfe, gold may, perhaps, in the prefent Hate 
of the Spanifli market, be faid to be fomewhat cheaper than 
filver. A commodity may be faid to be dear or cheap, not 
only according to the abfolute greatnefs or fmallnefs of its 
nfuai price, but according as that price is more or lefs above 
the lowelt for which it is polfible to bring it to market for any 
confiderable time together. This low'^eft price is that wdiicn 
barely replaces, with a moderate profit, the flock which mufl 
be employed in bringing the commodity thither. It is the 
price which affords nothing to the landlord, of wluch rent 
makes not any component part, but which refolves itfelf al¬ 
together into wages and profit. But in the prefent Hate of 
the Spanifh market, gold is certainly fomewhat nearer to this 
lowefi price than filver. The tax of the King of Spain upon 
gold is only one-twentieth part of the ftandard metal, or five 
per cent.; whereas his tax upon filver amounts to one-tenth 
part of it, or to ten per cent In thefe taxe^s too, it has al¬ 
ready been obferved, confiHs the whole rent of the greater 

part 


• See Ruddiman’s Preface to Anderfon’s Diplomata, &c. Scotiaj, 
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^lart of the gold and filver mines of Spanifh America; a 
that upon gold is flill worfe paid than that upon filver. The 
profits of the undertakers of gold mines too, as they more 
rarely make a fortune, muft, in general, be ftill more mode¬ 
rate than thofe of the undertakers of filver mines. The price 
of Spanifh gold, therefore, as it affords both lefs rent and lefs 
profit, muft, in the Spanifli market, be fomewhat nearer to 
the loweft price for which it is poffible to bring it thither, 
than the price of Spanifh filver. When all expences are 
computed, the whole quantity of the one metal, it would 
feem, cannot, in the Spanifh market, be difpofed of fo ad- 
vantageoufly as the whole quantity of the other. The tax, 
indeed, of the King of Portugal upon the gold of the Brazils, 
is the fame with the ancient tax of the King of Spain upon 
the filver of Mexico and Peru; or one-fifth part of the ftand- 
ard metal. It may, therefore, be uncertain whether to 
the general market of Europe the whole mafs of American 
gold comes at a price nearer to the loweft for which it is pof¬ 
fible to bring it thither, than the whole mafs of American 
filver. 



The price of diamonds and other precious ftones^ may, 
perhaps, be ftill nearer to the low^eft price at which it 
is poffible to bring them to market, than even the price of 
gold. 

Though it is not very probable, that any part of a tax, 
which is not only impofed upon one of the moft proper fub- 
jefts of taxation, a mere luxury and fuperfluity, but which 
aftbrds fo very important a revenue, as the tax upon filver, 
will ever be given up as long as it is poffible to pay it; yet 
the fame impoffibility of paying it, which in 1736 made it 
neceflary to reduce it from one-fifth to one-tenth, may in 
time make it neceffary to reduce it ftill further; in the fame 
manner as it made it iiecelfary to reduce the tax upon gold to 
one-twentieth. That the filver mines of Spanifli America, 
like all other mines, become gradually more expenfive in the 
working, on account of the greater depths at w'hich it is ne- 
ceffary to carry on the works, and of the greater expence of 
drawing out the water and of fupplying them with frefh air 
at thofe depths, is acknowledged by every body who has en¬ 
quired into the Hate of thofe mines. 

These 
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caufes, which are equivalent to a growing fcarcny 
(for a commodity may be faid to grow fcarcer when 
it becomes more difficult and expenfive to eolleft a certain 
quantity of it) muft, in time, produce one or other of the 
three following events. The increafe of the expence mufl ei-. 
ther, firft, be compenfated altogether by a proportionable in¬ 
creafe in the price of the metal; or, fecondly, it mufl be 
compenfated altogether by a proportionable diminution of the 
tax upon filver; or, thirdly, it mull be compenfated partly 
by the one, and partly by the other of thofe two expedients. 
This third event is very poffible. As gold rofe in its price in 
proportion to filver, notwithftanding a great diminution vf 
the tax upon gold; fo filver might rife in its price in propor¬ 
tion to labour and commodities, notwithftanding an equal di¬ 
minution of the tax upon filver. 

Such fucceffive rediiftions of the tax, however, though 
they may not prevent altogether, mull certainly retard, more 
or lefs, the rife of the value of filver in the Europe?m market. 
In confequence of fuch reduftions, many mines may be 
wrought which could not be wrought before, becaufe they 
could not afford to pay the old tax; and the quantity of filver 
annually brought to market, muft always be fomewhat great¬ 
er, and, therefore, the value of any given quantity fomewhat 
lefs, than it otherwife would have been. In conkquence of 
the redu£lion in 1736, the value of filver in the European 
market, though it may not at this day be lower than before 
that redu£lion, is, probably, at lead ten per cent, lower than 
it would have been, had the Court of Spain continued to ex- 
ad the old tax. 

That, notwithftanding this redudion, the value of filva 
has, during the courfe of W prefent century, begun to 
fomewhat in the European market, the fads and arguments 
which have been alleged above, difpofe me to believe, or 
more properly to fufped: and conjedure; for the bell opinion 
which 1 can form upon this fubjed, fcarce, perhaps, deferv'es 
the name of belief. The rife, indeed, fuppofing there has 
been any, has hitherto been fo very fmall, that after all th^i 
has been faid, it may, perhaps, appear to many people un¬ 
certain, not only whether this event has adually taken place s 
but whether the contrary may not have taken place, or whe¬ 
ther the value of filver may not {till continue to fall in the Eu¬ 
ropean market. 
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It muft be obfervecl, however, that whatever may be th^ 


^-^ppofed annual importation of goid and lilvcr, there mufb be 


a certain period, at which the annual C!)nfumption^ of thofe 
metals will be equal to that annual importation. I'heir con- 
fumption muft increafe as their mafs increafes, or rather in a 
much greater proportion. As their mafs increafes, their va¬ 
lue diminifhes. They are more ufed, and lefs cared for, and 
their confumption confequently increafes in a greater propor¬ 
tion than their mafs. After a certain period, therefore, the 
annual confumption of thofe metals muft, in this manner be¬ 
come equal to their annual importation, provided that impor¬ 
tation is not continually increafmg; which, in the prefent 
times, is not fuppofed to be the cafe. 


If, when the annual confumption has become equal to the 
annual importation, the annual importation ihould gradually 
diminifh, the annual confumption may, for fome time, ex¬ 
ceed the annual importation. The mafs of thofe metals may 
gradually and infenfibly diminifh, and their value gradually 
and infenfibly rife, till the annual importation becoming again 
ftationary, the annual confumption will gradually and infen¬ 
fibly accommodate itfelf to what that annual importation can 
maintain. 


Grounds of the Siifpicion that the Value of Silver fill continues 
to dccreafe. 

Th E increafe of the wealth of Europe, and the popular 
notion that, as the quantity of the precious metals naturally 
increafes with the increafe of wealth, fo their value diminifhes 
as their quantity increafes, may, perhaps, difpofe many peo¬ 
ple to believe that their value ftill continues to fall in the Eu¬ 
ropean market; and the ftill gradually increafmg price of 
many parts of the rude produce of land may confirm them ftill 
further in this opinion. 

That that Increafe in the quantity of the precious metals, 
which arifes in any country from the increafe of wealth, has 
no tendency to diminifh their value, I have endeavoured to 
Ihew already. Gold and filver naturally refort to a rich 
country, for the fame reafon that all forts of luxuries and cu- 
riofiTies refort to it; not becaufe they are cheaper there than 
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^ poorer countries, but becaufe they arc rlearer, or bccaufc 
a better price is given for them. It is the fuperiority of price 
which attrafts them, and as foon as that fuperiority ceafes, 
they neceflTarily ceafe to go thither. 




If you except corn and fuch other vegetables as are raifed 
altogether by human incluftry, that all other forts of rude pro« 
duce, cattle, poultry, game of all kinds, the ufefiil foflils and 
minerals of the earth, &c. naturally grow dearer as the fociety 
advances in wealth and improvement, I have endeavoured to 
fliew already. Though fuch commodities, therefore, come 
to exchange for a greater quantity of filver than before, it 
will not from thence follow^, that filver has become really 
cheaper, or ♦will purchafe lefs labour than before, but that 
fuch commodities have become really dearer, or will purchafe 
more labour than before. It is not their nominal price only, 
but their real price which rifes in the progrefs of improve¬ 
ment. The rife of their nominal price ivS the effeft, not of 
any degradation of the value of filver, but of the rife in their 
real price. 


'Different EffeBs of the Progrefs of Improvement upon three 
different Sorts of rude Produce^ 




JL HESE different forts of rude produce may be divided 
into three clafles. The firfl comprehends thofe which it is 
fcarce in the power of human induftryto multiply at all. 
The fecond, thofe which it can multiply in proportion to the 
demand. The third, thofe in which the efficacy of indiiftry 
is either limited or uncertain. In the progrefs of wealth and 
improvement, the real price of the firil may rife to any de¬ 
gree of extravagance, and feems not to be limited by any cer¬ 
tain boundary. That of tlie fecond, though it may rife 
greatly, has, how^ever, a certain boundary beyond which it 
cannot well pafs for any coufid^able time together. That of 
the third, though its natural t^pBency is to rife in the progrefs 
of improvement, yet’ in the fame degree of improvement it 
may fometimes happen even to fall, fometimes to continue 
the fame, and fometimes to rife more or lefs, according as 
different accidents render the efforts of human incluftry, in 
multiplying this fort of rude produce, more or lefs fuccefsfuL 

The 
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Ftrjl Sort. 


\S 


The firft fort of rude produce of which the price rifes In 
the progrefs of improvement, is that which it is fcarce in the 
power of human induftry to multiply at all. It confiftvS in 
thofe things which nature produces only in certain quantities, 
and which being of a very perifhable nature, it is impolTible 
to accumulate together the produce of many different feafons. 
Such are the greater part of rare and fmgular birds and fiflies, 
many different forts of game, almoft all wild-fowl, all birds 
of paffage in particular, as well as many other things. When 
wealth and the luxury which accompanies it increafe, the de¬ 
mand for thefe is likely to increafe with them, and no effort 
of human induflry may be able to increafe the fupply much 
beyond what it was before this increafe of the demand. Tlie 
quantity of fuch commodities, therefore, remaining the fame, 
or nearly the fame, while the competition to purchafe them 
is continually increafing, their price may rile to any degree 
of extravagance, and feems not to he limited by any certain 
boundary. If woodcocks fhould become fo fafhionable as to 
fell for twenty guineas a-piece, no effort of human induflry 
could increafe the number of thofe brought to market, much 
beyond what it is at prefent. The high price paid by the 
Romans, in the time of their greatefl grandeur, for rare 
birds and fiflies, may in this manner eafily he accounted for. 
Thefe prices were not the effe 61 :s of the low value of filvcr in 
thofe times, but of the high value of fuch rarities and curlofi- 
ties as human indullry could not multiply at pleafure. The 
real value of filver was higher at Rome, for fome time before 
and after the fall of the republic, than it is through the great¬ 
er part of Europe at prefent. Three feftertii, equal to about 
fixpence fterling, was the price which the republic paid for 
the modius or peck of the tithe wheat of Sicily. This price, 
however, was probably below the average market price, the 
obligation to deliver their wheat at this rate, being confidered 
as a tax upon the Sicilian farmers. When the Romans, 
therefore, had occafion to order more corn than the tithe of 
wheat amounted to, they were hound by capitulation to pay 
for the furplus at the rate of four feftertii, or eight-pence 
fterling the peck; and this had probably been reckoned the 
moderate and reafonable, that is, the ordinary or average 
contraft price of thofe times j it is equal to about one-and- 
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fliilllngs the quarter. Eight-and-twenty fhiJlings the 
was, before the late years of fcarcity, the ordinary 
"Contrafl: price of Englifh wheat, which in quality is inferior 
to the Sicilian, and generally fells for a louder price in the 
European market. The value of Giver, therefore, in thofe 
antietit times, mull; have been to its value in the prefent, as 
tliree to four inverfely, that is, three ounces of Giver would 
then have purchafed the fame quantity of labour and commo¬ 
dities which four ounces will do at prefent. When we read 
in Pliny, therefore, that Seiiis * !x)ught a white nightingale, 
as a prefent for the Emprefs Agrippina, at the price of fix 
thoufand feftertil, equal to about fifty pounds of our prefent 
money; and that AGnius Celer f purchafed a furmullet at the 
price of eight thoufand feftertii, equal to about Gxty-Gx pounds 
thirteen fliillings and four-pence of our prefent moneys the 
extravagance of thofe prices, how much foever it may furprize 
us, is apt, notwithftanding, to appear to us about one-third 
lefs than it really was. Their real price, the quantity of la¬ 
bour and fubfiftence which w^as given away for diem, was 
about one-third more than their nominal price is apt to ex- 
prefs to us in the prefent times. Seius gave for the nightin-- 
gale the command of a quantity of labour and fubfirtence, 
equal to what 66/. 13^. 4^/. would purchafe in the prefent 
times; and Afinius Celer gave for the furmullet the command 
of a quantity equal to what 83 /. 17/. 9!^. would purchafe. 
What occafioned the extravagance of thofe high prices w^as, 
not fo much the abundance ot Giver, as the abundance of la¬ 
bour and fubGllence, of which thofe Romans had the <lif- 
pofal, beyond what was neceflary for their own ufe. The 
quantity of fdver, of which they had the difpofal, was a good 
ileal Icfs than what the command of the fame quantity of la¬ 
bour and fubfiftence would have procured to them in the pre¬ 
fent times* 


Seiotid Sort, 


The fecond fort of rude produce of which the price rifes 
in the progrefs of improvement, is that which human induftry 
can multiply in proportion to the demand. It conGfts in 
thofe ufeful plants and animals, which, in uncultivated coun¬ 
tries, nature produces with fuch profufe abundance, that they 


* Ltb, X, c. 49. 
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of little or no value, and which, as cultivation advances, 
•'^e therefore forced to give place to fome more profitable pro¬ 
duce. During a long period in the progrefs of improvement, 
the quantity of thefe is continually diminifliing, while at the 
fame tinae the demand for them is continually increafing. 
Their real value, therefore, the real quantity of labour, which 
they will purchafe or command, grad tally rifes, till at laft it 
gets fo high as to render them as profitable a produce as any 
thing elfe which human induftry can raife upon the 
mod fertile and heft cultivated land. When it has got 
fo high it cannot well go higher. If it did, more land and 
more induftry would foon be employed to increafe their quan¬ 
tity. 


When the price of cattle, for example, rifes fo high that 
it is as profitable to cultivate land in order to raife food for 
them, as in order to raife food for man, it cannoj well go 
higher. If it did, more corn land would foon be turned into 
pafture. The extenfion of tillage, by diminifliing the quan¬ 
tity of wild pafture, diminiflies the quantity of butcherVmeat 
which the country naturally produces without labour or cul¬ 
tivation, and by increafing the number of thofe who have ei¬ 
ther corn, or, what comes to the fame thing, the price of 
corn, to give in exchange for it, increafes the demand. The 
price of butcher’s meat, therefore, and confequently of cat¬ 
tle, muft gradually rife till it gets fo high, that it becomes as 
profitable to employ the moft fertile, and beft cultivated lands 
in raifing food for them as in raifing com. But it muft al¬ 
ways be late in the progrefs of improvement before tillage 
can be fo far extended as to raife the price of cattle to this 
height; and till it has got to this height, if the country is ad¬ 
vancing at all, their price muft be continually rifing. There 
are, perhaps, fome parts of Europe in which the price of cat¬ 
tle has not yet got to this height. It had not got to this 
height in any part of Scotland before the union. Had the 
Scotch cattle been always confined to the market of Scotland, 
in a country in which the quantity of land, which can be ap¬ 
plied to no other purpofe but the feeding of cattle, is fo great 
in proportion to what can be applied to other purpofes, it is 
fcarce polTible, perhaps, that their price could ever have rifen 
(o high as to render it profitable to cultivate land for the fake 
of feeding them. In England, the price of cattle, it has al¬ 
ready been obferved, feems, in the neighbourhood of Lon¬ 
don, to have got to this height about the beginning of the laft 
VoL. I. CL ceaturyi 
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; but it vras much later probably before it got to it 
^'-^Mough the greater part of the remoter counties; in fome of 
which, perhaps, it may fcarce yet have got to it. Of all the 
different fubftances, however, vdiich compofe this fecond 
fort of rude, produce, cattle is, perhaps, that of which the 
price, in the progrefs of improvement, firft rifes to this 
height. 

TiLt, the price of cattle, indeed, has got to this height, 
it feems fcarce poffible that the greater part, evai of thofe 
lands which are capable of the higheft cultivation, can be 
completely cultivated. In all farms too diftant from any town 
to carry manure from it, that is, in the far greater part of 
thofe of every extenfive country, the quantity^ of well-culti¬ 
vated land muft be in proportion to the quantity of manure 
which the farm itfelf produces; and this again mull be in 
proportion to the ftock of cattle which are maintained upon 
it. lire land is manured either by pafturing the cattle upon 
it, or by feeding them in the liable, and from thertce carry¬ 
ing out their dung to it. But unlefs the price of the cattle 
be fufficlent to pay both the rent and profit of cultivated land, 
the farmer cannot aflbrd to pallure them upon it; and he 
can ftill lefs afford to feed them in the liable. It is with the 
produce of improved and cultivated land only, that cattle can 
be fed in the liable-, becaufe to collefl the fcanty -and fcattered 
produce of walle and unimproved lands would require too 
much labour and be too expenllve. If the price of the cattle, 
therefore, is not fufficient to pay for the produce of improved 
and cultivated land, when they are allowed to pallure it, that 
price will be Hill lefs fufficient to pay for that produce when 
it mult be colleifled with a good deal of additional labour, and 
brought into the liable to them. In thefe circumllances, 
therefore, no more cattle can, with profit, be fed in the lia¬ 
ble, than what are neceffary for tillage. But thefe can never 
afford manure enough for keeping conftantly in good condi¬ 
tion, all the. lands'" which they arc capable of cultivating. 
What they afford being infufficient for the whole farm, will' 
naturally be relerveil for the lands to which it cs|n be moll ad- 
vantageoully or conveniently -applied; the moll fertile, or 
thofe, perhaps, in the neighbourhood of the farm-yard. Thefe, 
therefore, will be kept conftantly in good condition and fit 
for tillage. The reft will, the greater part of them, be al¬ 
lowed to lie walle, producing fcarce any thing but fome mi- 
ferable pallure, juft fufficient to keep alive a few llraggling, 
i half 
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half-ftarved cattle the farm, though much urvderftocked 
proportion to what would be neceffary for its complete culti-* 
vation, being very frequently overttocked in proportion to its 
adfual produce. A portion of this wafte land, however, after 
having been paftured in this wretched manner for fix or feven 
years together, may be ploughed up, when it will yield, per¬ 
haps, a poor crop or two of bad oats, or of fome other coarfe 
grain, and then, being entirely exhaufted, it mull be reftcd 
and padured again as before, and another portion ploughed 
up to be in the fame manner exhaufted and refted again in its 
turn. Such accordingly was the general fyftem of manage¬ 
ment all over the low country of Scotland before the union. 
The lands which were kept conftantly well manured and in 
good condition, feldom exceeded a third or a fourth part of 
the whole farm, and fometimes did not amount to a fifth or a 
fixth part of it. The reft were never manured, but a certain 
portion of them was in its turn, notwithftanding, regularly 
cultivated and exhaufted. Under this fyftem of management, 
it is evident, even that part of the lands of Scotland which is 
capable of good cultivation, could produce but little in com- 
parifon of what it may be capable of producing. But how 
difadvantageous foever this fyftem may appear, yet before the 
union the low price of cattle feems to have rendered it alinoft 
unavoidable. If, notwithftanding a great rife in their price, 
it ftill continues to prevail through a confiderable part of the 
country, it is owing, in many places, no doubt, to ignorance 
and attachment to old cuftoms, but in moll places to the un¬ 
avoidable obftru(ftions which the natural courfe of things op- 
pofes to the immediate or fpeedy eftablilhment of a better 
fyftem; firft, to the poverty of the tenants, to their not hav- 
ing yet had time to acquire a ftock of cattle fufficient to cul¬ 
tivate their lands more compleatly, the fame rife of price 
which would render it advantageous for them to maintain a 
greater ftock, rendering it more difficult for them to acquire 
It •, and, fecondly, to their not having yet had time to put 
their lands in condition to maintain this great ftock properly, 
fuppofing they were capable of acquiring it. Fhe increafe of 
ftock and the improvement of land are two events which mult 
go hand in hand, and of which the one can no where much 
out-run the other. A^ithout fome increafe of ftock, there 
can be fcarce any improvement of land, but there can be no 
confiderable increafe of ftock but in confequence of a confi¬ 
derable improvement of land; becaufe otherwife the land 
could not maintain it. Thefe natural obUrudions to the 

Qjj eftablilhment 
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of a better fyftem, cannot be'removed but by ai 
long courfe of frugality arid iiiduftry *, and half a century or 
^ century more, perhaps, muft pafs away before the old fyf- 
tern, which is wearing out gradually, can be compleatiy abo- 
lilhed through all the different parts of the country. Of all 
the commercial advantages, however, Avhich Scotland haa 
derived from the union with England, this rife in the price 
of cattle is, perhaps, the greateft. It has not only raifcd the 
value of all highland eftates, but it has, perhaps, been th«» 
principal caufe of the improvement ol the low country. 

In all hew colonies the great quantity of wafte land, which 
can for many years be applied to no other purpofe but the 
feeding of cattle, foon renders thenik extremely abundant, and 
in every thing great cheapnefs is the neceflary confeqUence of 
great abundance. Though all the cattle of the European co¬ 
lonies in America were originally carried from Europe, they 
foon multiplied fo much there, and bccarhe of fo little value, 
that even horfes were allowed to run wild in the woods with¬ 
out any owner thinking it worth while to claim them* It 
muft be a long time after the firft eftabliOunent of fuch colo¬ 
nies, before it can become profitable to feed cattle upon the 
produce of cultivated land. The fame caufes, therefore, the 
want of manure, and the difproportion between the ftock 
employed in cultivation, and the land which it is deftined to 
cultivate, are likely to introduce there a fyflem of hulbandry 
not unlike that which Hill continues to take place in fo many 
parts of Scotland. Mr. Kalm, the Sw-edifh traveller, when 
he gives an account of the huihandry of fome of the Englifli 
colonies in North America, as he found it in 1749, obferves, 
accordingly, that he can with difficulty difeoyer there the 
charailer of the Englifti nation, fo well {killed in all the dif¬ 
ferent branches of agriculture. They make fcarce any ma¬ 
nure for their corn-fields, he fays, but wdten one piece of 
ground has been exhaufted by continual cropping, they clear 
and cultivate another piece of frefh land *, and when that is 
exhaufted, proceed to a third. Their cattle are allowed to 
wander through the woods and other uncultivated grounds, 
where they are half-ftarved; having long ago extirpated al«* 
moft all the annual grafles by cropping them too early in the 
fpring, before they had time to form their flowers, or to (bed 
their feeds. * The annual grades were, it feems, the beft 

natural 
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natural gralTes in that part of North America; and when^, 
Europeans firft fettled th«rc, they ufed to grow very thick, 
and to rife three dr four feet high. A piece of ground which, 
when he wrote, could not maintain one cow, would in for¬ 
mer times, he was alfured, have maintained four, each of 
which would have given four times the quantity of milk, 
which that one was capable of giving. The poornefs of the 
pafture had, in his opinion, occafioned the degradation of 
their cattle, which degenerated fenfibly from one generation 
to another. They were probably not unlike that Hunted 
breed which was common all over Scotland thirty or forty 
years ago, and which is now fo much mended through the 
greater part of the low country, not fo much by a change of 
the breed, though that expedient has been employed in fomc 
places, as by a more plentiful method of feeding them. 


Though it is late, therefore, in the progrefs of improve¬ 
ment before cattle can bring fuch a price as to render it pro¬ 
fitable to cultivate land for the fake of feeding them; yet of 
all the different parts which compofe this fecond fort of rude 
produce, they are perhaps the firft which bring this price; 
becaufe till they bring it, it feems impolTible that improve¬ 
ment can be brought near even to that degree of perfe£lion 
to which it has arrived in many parts of Europe. 


As cattle are among the firft, fo perhaps venifon is among 
the laft parts of this fort of rude produce which bring this 
price. The price of venifon, in Great Britain, how extra¬ 
vagant foever it may appear, is not near fufficient to compen- 
fate the expeace of a deer park, as is well known to all thofe 
who have had any experience in the feeding of deer. If it 
was otherwife, the feeding of deer would foon become an ar¬ 
ticle of common farming; in the fame manner as the feeding 
of thofe fmall birds called Turdi was among the antient Ro¬ 
mans. Varro ^nd Columella aifure us that it was a moft pro¬ 
fitable article. The fattening of Ortolans, birds of paftage 
which arrive lean in the country, is faid to be fo in fome 
parts of France. If venifon continues in fafhion, and the 
wealth and luxury of Great Britain increafe as they have done 
for fome time paft, its price may very probably rife ftill higher 
than it is at prefent. 

- Between that period in the progrefs of improvement 
which brings to its height the price of fo neceffary an article 
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ittle, and that which brings to it the price of fuch a fu- 
ys^dluity as venifon, there is a very Jong interval, in the 
courfe of which many other forts of rude produce gradually 
arrive at their higheft price, feme fooner and fome later, ac¬ 
cording to different circumffances* 

Thus in every farm the ofHils of the barn and ftables will 
maintain a ceftain number of poultry. Thefe, as they are 
fed with what would otherwvfe be loft, are a mere fave-all 5 
and as they coft the farmer fcarce any thing, fo he can afford 
to fell them for very little. Almoft all that he gets is pure 
gain, and their price can fcarce be fo low as to difeourage 
him from feeding this number. But in countries ill culti¬ 
vated, and, therefore, but thinly inhabited, the poultry, 
which are thiis raifed without e?£pence, are often fully fujft- 
cient to fupply the whole demand. In this ffate of things, 
therefore, they are often as cheap as huteber’s-meat, ox any 
other fort of animal food. But the whole quantity of poul¬ 
try, which the farm in this manner produces without ex- 
pence, muft alw'ays be much fmallcr than the whole quantity 
of biitcherVmeat which is reared upon it j and in times of 
wrealth and luxury w^hat is rare, with only nearly equal merit, 
is always preferred to w hat is common. As wealth and lux¬ 
ury increafe, therefore, in confequence of improvement and 
rultivation, the price of poultry gradually rifes above that of 
butcher’s meat, till at laft it gets lo high that it becomes pro¬ 
fitable to cultivate land-for the fake of feeding them. When 
it has got to this height, it cannot well go higher. If it did, 
more land would foon be turned to this purpofe. In feveral 
provinces of France, the feeding of poultry is confidered as a 
very important article in rural oeconomy, and fufficiently 
profitable to encourage the farmer to raife a confiderable 
quantity of Indian com and buck-wheat for this purpofe. A 
middling ftirmer wilj there fometimes have four hundred 
fowls in his yard. The feeding of poultry feems fcarce yet to 
be generally confidered^s a matter of fo much importance in 
England. Thev are certainly, however, dearer in England 
than in France, as England receives confiderable fupplies 
from France. In the progrefs of improvement, the period at 
which every particular fort of animal food is deareft, muft 
naturally be that which immediately precedes the general 
praftice of cultivating land for the fake of raifing it. For 
fome time before this praftice becomes general, the fcarcitv 
mull neceffarily raife the price. After it has become general, 

new 
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new methods of feeding are commonly fallen upon, w! 
enable the farmer to raife upon the fame quantity of ground 
a much greater quantity of that particular fort of animal food. 
The plenty not only obliges him to fell cheaper, but in confe- 
quence of thefe improvements he can afford to fell cheaper; 
for if he could not afford it, the plenty would not be of long 
continuance. It has been probably in this manner that the 
introduction of clover, turnips, carrots, cabbages, &c. has 
contributed to fink the common price of butcher’s-meat in the 
London market fomewhat below what it was about the be¬ 
ginning of the laft century. 


The hog, that finds his food among ordure, and greedily 
devours many things rejeCted by every other ufeful animal, 
is, like poultry, originally kept as a fave-all. As long as the 
number of fuch animals, which can thus be reared at little or 
no expence, is fully fufficient to fupply the demand, this fort 
of butcherVmeat comes to market at a much lower price 
than any other. But when the demand rifes beyond what 
this quantity can fupply, when it becomes necefiary to raife 
food on purpofe for feeding and fattening hogs, in the fame 
manner as for feeding and fattening other cattle, the price 
neceffarily rifes, and becomes proportionably either higher or 
lower than that of other butcher’s-meat, according as the na¬ 
ture of the country, and the ftate of its agriculture, happen 
to render the feeding of hogs more or lefs expenfive than that 
of other cattle. In France, according to Mr. BufTon, the price 
of pork is nearly equal to that of beef. In moft parts of Great 
Britain it is at prefent fomewhat higher. 


The great rife in the price both of hogs and poultry has in 
Great Britain been frequently imputed to the diminution of 
the number of cottagers and other final! occupiers of land j 
an event which has in every part of Europe been the imme¬ 
diate fore-runner of improvement and better cultivation, but 
which at the fame time may have contributed to raife the 
price of thofe articles, both fomewhat fooner and fomewhat 
fafter than it would otherwife have rifen. As the pooreft fa¬ 
mily can often maintain a cat or a dog, without any expence, 
fo the pooreft occupiers of land can commonly maintain a 
few poultry, or a fow and a few pigs, at very little. The 
little offals of their own table, their whey, Ikimmed milk, 
and butter milk, fupply thofe animals with a part of their 
food, and they find the reft in the neighbouring fields with¬ 
out 
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,wing any fenfible damage to any body. By diminifliing 
C1.V number of thofe fmall occupiers, therefore, the quantity 
of this fort of provifions which is thus produced at little or 
no expcnce, muft certainly have been a good deal diminillied, 
and their price muft coufequently have been raifed both 
fooner and fafter than it would otherwile have rifen. Sooner 
or later, however, in the progrefs of improvement, it muft 
at any rate have rifen to the utmoft height to which it is ca¬ 
pable of rifing *, or to the price which pays the labour and ex¬ 
pence of cultivating the land which furniflies them with food 
as well as thefe are paid upon the greater part of other cul¬ 
tivated land. 


The bufinefsof the dairy, like the feeding of hogs and 
poultry, is originally carried on as a favc-all. Ehe cattle ne- 
ceOarily kept upon the farm, produce more milk than either 
the rearing of their own young, or the confumption of the 
farmer’s family requires; and they produce moft at one par¬ 
ticular leafon. But of all the productions of land, milk is 
perhaps the moft perifliable. In the warm feafon, when it is 
moft abundant, it will fcarce keep four-and-twenty hours. 
The farmer, by making it into freflr butter, ftores a fmall 
part of it for a week: by making it into fait butter, for a 
year: and by making it into cheefe, he ftores a much greater 
part of it for feveral years. Part of all thefe is referved for 
the ufe of his own family. The reft goes to market, in or¬ 
der to find the beft price which is to be had, and which can 
fcarce be fo low as to difeourage him from fending thither 
whatever is over and above the ufe of his own family. If it is 
very low, indeed, he will be likely to manage his dairy in a 
very flovenly and dirty manner, and will fcarce perhaps think 
It worth while to have a particular room or building on pur- 
pofe for it, but will fuffer the bufinefs to be carried on amidft 
the fmoke, filth, and naftinefs of his own kitchen, as was the 
cafe cf almoft all the farmers dairies in Scotland thirty or 
forty years ago, and as is the cafe of many of them ftill. The 
fame caufes which gradually raifed the price of butcher s- 
meat, the increafe of the demand, and, in confequence of 
the improvement of the country, the diminution of the quan¬ 
tity which can be led at little or no expence, raife, in the 
fame manner, that of the produce of the dairy, of which the 
price naturally conneas with that of butcher’s meat, or with 
the expence of feeding cattle. The increafe of price pays for 
more labour, care, and cleanlincfs. The dairy becomes more 
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worthy of the farmer’s attention, and the quality of its pro¬ 
duce gradually improves. The price at laft gets fo high that 
it becomes worth while to employ fome of the moft fertile 
and beft cultivated lands in feeding cattle merely for the pur- 
pofe of the dairy; and when it has got to this height, it can¬ 
not well go higher. If it did, more land would foon be 
turned to this purpofe. It feems to have got to this height 
through the greater part of England, where much good land 
is commonly employed in this manner. If you except the 
neighbourhood of a few confiderablc towns, it feems not yet 
to have got to this height any where in Scotland, where com¬ 
mon farmers feldom employ much good land in railing food 
for cattle merely for the purpofe of the dairy. The price of 
the produce, though it has rifen very confulerably within thefe 
few years, is probably ftill too low to admit of it. The infe¬ 
riority of the quality, indeed, compared with that of the pro¬ 
duce of Englilli dairies, is fully equal to that of the price. 
But this inferiority of quality is, perhaps, rather the effecfl of 
this lownefs of price than the caufe of it. Though the qua¬ 
lity was much better, the greater part of what is brought to 
market could not, I apprehend, in the prefent circumftances 
of the country, be difpofed of at a much better price; and 
the prefent price, it is probable, would not pay the expence 
of the land and labour neceflary for producing a much better 
quality. Through the greater part of England, notwith- 
ftanding the fuperiority of price, the dairy is not reckoned a 
more profitable employment of land than the raifing of corn, 
or the fattening of cattle, the two great objedfs of agriculture. 
Through the greater part of Scotland, therefore, it cannot yet 
be even fo profitable. 

The lands of no country, it is evident, can ever be com- 
pleatly cultivated and improved, till once the price of every 
produce, which human induftry is obliged to raife upon them, 
has got fo high as to pay for the expence of compleat improve¬ 
ment and cultivation. In order to do this, the price of each 
particular produce mufl be fufficient, firft, to pay the rent of 
good corn land, as it is that which regulates the rent of the 
greater part of other cultivated land; and, fecondly, to pay 
the labour and expence of the farmer as well as they are com¬ 
monly paid upon good corn-land; or, in other words, to re¬ 
place with the ordinary profits the flock w^hich he employs 
about it. This rife in the price of each particular produce, 
muft evidently be previous to the improvement and cultiva¬ 
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the land which is cleftined for raifing it. Gain is the 


of all improvement, and nothing could deferve that name 
of which lofs was to be the neceffary confequence. But loft 
muft be the neceflary confequence of improving land for the 
fake of a produce of which the price could never bring back 
tlie expence. If the compleat improvement and cultivation 
of the country be, as it moft certainly is, the greateft of all 
public advantages, this rife in the price of all thofe diflerenv 
forts of rude produce, iuftead of being confidered as a pubUv; 
calamity, ought to be regarded as the neceflary fore¬ 
runner and attendant of the greateft of all public advan¬ 
tages. 

This rife too In the nominal or money price of all thofe 
different forts of rude produce has been the efteft, not of any 
degradation in the value of filver, but of a rife in their real 
price. They have become worth, not only a greater quantity 
of filver, but a greater quantity of labour and fubfilience than 
before. As it cofts a greater quantity of labour and fubfift- 
cncc to bring them to market, fo when they are brought 
thither, they reprefent or arc equivalent to a greater quan¬ 
tity. 


TkirJ Sort. 


The third and laft fort of rude produce, of which the 
price naturally rifes in the progrefs of improvement, is that in 
which the efficacy of human induftry, in augmenting the quan¬ 
tity, is either limited or uncertain. Though the real price of 
this fort of rude produce, therefore, naturally tends to rife in 
the progrefs of improvement, yet, according as different acci¬ 
dents happen to reader the efforts of human induftry more or 
lefs fuccefsful in augmenting the quantity, it may happen 
fometimes even to fall, fometirnes to continue the fame in 
very different periods of improvement, and fometimes to rife 
more or lefs in the fame period. 

There are fome forts of rude produce which nature has 
rendered a kind of appendages to other forts; fo that the 
quantity of the one which any country can afford, is neceffa- 
nly limited by that of the other. The quantity of wool or 
of raw hides, for example, wliich any country can afford, is 
neceffarily limited by the number of great and fmall <?attle 
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are kept in it. The ftate of its improvement, and 
of its agriculture, again neceflarily determine this 
number. 



The fame caiifes, which, in the progrefs of improvement, 
gradually raife the price of butcher’s-meat, fliould have the 
fame effeft, it may be thought, upon the prices of wool and 
rawhides, and raife them too nearly in the fame proportion. It 
probably would be fo, if in the rude beginnings of improve¬ 
ment the market for the latter commodities was confined 
within as narrow bounds as that for the former. But the ex¬ 
tent of their refpe£live markets is commonly extremely dif¬ 
ferent. 


The market for butcher’s-meat is almoft every-where con¬ 
fined to the country which produces it. Ireland, and fome 
part of Britifli America indeed, carry on a confiderable trade 
in fait provifions *, but they are, I believe, the only countries 
in the commercial world which do fo, or which export to 
other countries any confiderable part of their butcher’s- 
meat. 


The market for wool and raw hides, on the contrary, is 
in the rude beginnings of improvement very feldom confined 
to the country which produces them. They can eafily be 
tranfported to diftant countries, wool without any preparation, 
and raw bides with very little : and as they are the materials 
of many manufactures, the induflry of other countries may 
occafion a demand for them, though that of the country which 
produces them might not occafion any. 

In countries ill cultivated, and therefore but thinly inhabited, 
the price of the wool and the hide bears always a much greater 
proportion to that of the whole beaft, than in other countries 
w'here, improvement and population being further advanced, 
there is more demand for butcherVmeat. Mr. Hume ob- 
ferves, that in the Saxon times, the fleece was eftimated at 
tVv'o-fifths of the value of the whole flieep, and that this was 
much above the proportion of its prefent eftimation. In fome 
provinces of Spain, I have been allured, the flieep is frequent¬ 
ly killed merely for the fake of the fleece and the tallow. The 
carcafe is often left to rot upon the ground, or to be devoured 
by hearts and birds of prey. If this fometimes happens even 
in Spain, it happens almoft conftantly in Chili, at Buenos 
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Is, and in many other parts of Spanifli America, where 
horned cattle are almoft conftantly killed merely for the 
fake of the hide and the tallow. This too ufed to happen al¬ 
moft conftantly in Hifpaniola, while it was infefted by the 
Buccaneers, and before the fettlement, improvement, and po- 
puloufnefs of the French plantations (which now extend 
round the coaft of almoft the whole wcllern half of ihe illand) 
had jriven fome value to the Spaniards, who ftill continue tQ 
poffefs, not only the eaftern part of the coaft, but the whole 
inland and mountainous part of the country. 

Though in the progrefs of improvement and population, 
the price of the whole beaft neceflarily rifes, yet the price of 
the carcafe is likely to be much moreafFeifted by this rife than 
that of the wool and the hide. The market for the carcafe, 
being in the rude Hate of fociety confined always to the coun¬ 
try which produces It, muft neceflTarily be extended in propor¬ 
tion to the improvement and population of that country. 
But the market for the wool and the hides even of a barba¬ 
rous country often extending to the whole commercial world, 
it can very feldom be enlarged in the fame proportion. The 
ftate of the whole commercial world can feldom be much af- 
fefted by the improvement of any particular country; and 
the market for fuch commodities may remain the fame or ve¬ 
ry nearly the fame, after fuch improvements, as before. It 
Ihould, however, in the natural courfe of things, rather upon 
the whole be fomewhat extended in coiifequence of them. 
If the manufaflures, efpecially, of which thofe commoditiciJ 
are the materials, ftiould ever com^ to llourifti in the country, 
the market, though it might not be much enlarged, would at 
leaft be brought much nearer to the place of growth than be¬ 
fore ; and the price of thofe materials might at leaft be in- 
creafed by what had ufually been the expehce of tranfport- 
ing them to diftant countries. Though it might not rife 
therefore in the fame proportion as that of butcherVmeat, ii 
ought naturally to rife fomewhat, and it ought certainly not 
to fall. 

In England, however, notwithftanding the flourifiung 
flate of its woollen manufa£lure, the price of Englifii wool has 
fallen, very confiderably fmee the time of Edward III. There 
are many authcntick records which demonftrate that during 
the reign of that prince (towards the middle of the fourteenth 
century, or about 1339) what was reckojied the moderate ai.d 
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reafonable price of the tod or twenty-eight pounds of Englifli 
wool was not lefs than ten {hillings of the money of thofc 
times*, containing, at the rate of twenty-pence the ounce, fix 
ounces offilver Tower-weight, equal to about thirty fliillings 
of our prefent money. In the prefent times, one-and-twenty 
fliillings the tod may be reckoned a good price for very good 
Englifh wool. The money-price of wool, therefore, in the 
time of Edward III, was to its money-price in the prefent 
times as ten to feven. The fuperiority of its real price was 
ftill greater. At the rate of fix fliillings and eight-pence the 
quarter, ten {hillings was in thofe antient times the price of 
twelve bufliels of wheat. At the rate of twenty-eight {hillings 
the quarter, one-and-twenty fliillings is in the prefent times 
the price of fix bufliels only. The proportion between the 
real prices of antient and modern times, therefore, is as twelve 
to fix, or as two to one. In thofe antient times a tod of 
wool would have purchafed twice the quantity of fubfi{fence 
which it will purchafe at prefent; and confequently twice the 
quantity of labour, if the real recompence of labour had been 
the fame in both periods. 




This degradation both in the real and nominal value of 
wool, could never have happened in confequence of the na¬ 
tural courfe of things. It has accordingly been the effe£f of 
violence and artifice : Firff of the abfolute prohibition of ex¬ 
porting wool from England; Secondly, of the permifTion of 
importing it from Spain duty free j Thirdly of the prohibition 
of exporting it from Ireland to any other country but England. 
In confequence of thefe regulations, the market for Englifh 
wool, inftead of being fomewhat extended in confequence of 
the improvement of England, has been confined to the 
home market, where the wool of feveral other countries is 
allowed to come into competition with it, and where that of 
Ireland is forced into competition with it. As the woollen 
manufactures too of Ireland are fully as much difeouraged as 
is confiftent with juftice and fair dealing, the Irifli can work 
up but a fmall part of their own wool at home, and are, there¬ 
fore, obliged to fend a greater proportion of it to Great Bri¬ 
tain, the only market they are allowed. 

I HAVE not been able to find any fuch authentick records 
concerning the price of raw hides in antient times. Wool 

was 
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commonly paid as a fubfidy to the king, and its valua-^ 
non in that fubfidy afcertains, at leaft in fome degree, wliat 
was its ordinary price. But this feems not to have been the 
cafe with raw fiides. Fleetwood, however, from an account 
in T425, between the prior of Burcefter Oxford and one of 
hivS canons, gives us their mice, at leafl as it was ftated, 
upon that particular occafion; viz. five ox hides at 
twelve fiiillings; five cow hides at feven fiiillings and 
three pence; thirty-fix fiieep (kins of two years old at nine 
{Inlliugs; fi^jf^teen calve ficins at two fiiillings. In 14:^5, twelve 
{hillings contained about the fame quantity of filvet as four- 
and-tweiity (hillings of our prefent money. All ox hide, 
therefore, was in this account valued at the fame quantity of 
filver as 4/. |ths ^of our prefent money. Its nominal price 
was a good deal lower than at prefent. But at the rate of fix 
fiiillings and eight-pence the quarter, tw’^elve (hillings would 
in thole times have purchafed fourteen bufliels and four-fifths 
of a bulhel of wheat, which, at three and fix-pence the bufh- 
el, would in the prefent times coil 51/. 4^. An oxhide, 
therefore, would in thofe times liave purchafed as much corn 
as ten (hillings and thrcc-pence would purehafe at prefent. 
Its real value was equal to ten fiiillings and three-pence of our 
prefent money. In thofe antient times, when the cattle were 
halfiffcarved during the greater part of the winter, we cannot 
fuppofe that they were of a very large fize. An ox hide 
which weighs four {tone of fixteen pounds averdupois, is no( 
in the prefent times reckoned a bad one *, and in thofe an¬ 
tient times would probably have been reckoned a very good 
one. But at half a crown the (tone, which at this moment 
(February, 1773) ^ underlland to be the common price, fucb 
a hide would at prefent cofi: only ten (hillings. Though its 
nominal price, therefore, is higher in the prefent than it was 
in thofe antient times, its real price, the real quantity of fub- 
fiftence which it will purehafe or command, is rather fomc- 
what lower. The price of cow hides, as Hated in tlie above 
account, is nearly in the common proportion to that of ox 
hides. That of (beep Ikins is a good deal above it. They 
had probably been fold with the wool, 'fhat of calves (kins, 
on the contrary, is greatly below it. In countries where the 
price of cattle is very low, the calves, which are not intended 
to be reared in order to keep up the (lock, are generally killed 
very young j as was the cafe in Scotland tw^enty or thirty 
years ago. It laves the milk, which their price would not 
pay for. Their ikins, therefore, are commonly good for little. 

The 
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/ The price of raw hides is a good deal lower at prefent 
than it was a few years ago owing probably to the taking 
off the duty upon feal fkins, and to the allowing, for a limit¬ 
ed time, the importation of raw hides from Ireland and from 
the plantations duty free, which was done in 1769. Take 
the whole of the prefent century at an average, their real 
price has probably been fomewhat higher than it was in thofc 
antient times. The nature of the commodity renders it not 
quite fo proper for being tranfported to diltant markets as 
wool. It fuffers more by keeping. A falted hide is reckon¬ 
ed inferior to a frefli one, and fells for a lower price. This 
circumllance mud neceffarily have fome tendency to fink the 
price of raw hides produced in a country which does not ma- 
nufafture them, but is obliged to export them ; and compa¬ 
ratively to raife that of thofe produced in a country which 
does manufafture them. It muff have fome tendency to 
fink their price in a barbarous, and to raife it in an improved 
and manufa£turing country. It muft have had fome tenden¬ 
cy therefore to fink it in antient, and to raife it in modern 
times. Our tanners befides have not been quite fo fuccefs- 
ful as our clothiers, in convincing the wifdom of the nation, 
that the fafety of the commonwealth depends upon the prof- 
perity of their particular manufa£Iure. They have accord¬ 
ingly been much lefs favoured. The exportation of raw hides 
has, indeed, been prohibited, and declared a nuifance : but 
their importation from foreign countries has been fubje£led 
to a duty; and though this duty has been taken off from 
thofe of Ireland and the plantations (for the limited time of 
five years only), yet Ireland has not been confined to the 
market of Great Britain for the fale of its furplus hides, or of 
thofe which are not manufaftured at home. The hides of 
common cattle have but within thefe few years been put 
among the enumerated commodities which the plantations’ 
can fend nowhere but to the mother country ; neither has ' 
the commerce of Ireland been in this cafe oppreffed hitherto, 
in order to fupport the manufaftures of Great Britain. 

Whatever regulations tend to .fink the price either of 
wool or of raw hides below what it naturally would be, muff, 
in an improved and cultivated country, have fome tendency 
to raife the price of butcher^s-meat. The price both of the 
great and fmall cattle, which are fed on improved and culti¬ 
vated land, muft be fufficient to pay the rent which the land¬ 
lord, and the profit which the farmer has reafon to expedl 
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in improved and cultivated land. If it is not, they wilf 
ceafe to feed them. Whatever part of this price, thcre^ 
fore, is not paid by the wool and the hide, mull be paid by 
the carcafe. The lefs there is paid for the one, the more muit 
be^yaid for the otlier. In what manner this price is to be 
divided upon the different parts of the bead, is indifferent to 
the landlords and farmers, provided it is all paid to them. 
In an improved and cultivated country, therefore, their intc- 
reft as landlords and farmers cannot be much affedlcd by fucli 
regulations, though their intereft as confumers may, by the 
rife in the price of provifions. It would be quite otherwife, 
however, in an unimproved and uncultivated country, where 
the greater part of the lands could be applied to no other pur- 
pofe but the feeding of cattle, and where the wool and the 
hide make the principal part of the value of thofe cattle. 
Their intereft as landlords and farmers would in this cafe he 
very deeply affefted by fuch regulations, and their intereft as 
confumers very little. The fi\ll in the price of the wool and 
the hide, would not in this cafe raife the price of the carcafe j 
becaufe the greater part of the lands of the counti'y being ap¬ 
plicable to no other purpofe but the feeding of the cattle, the 
fame number would ftill continue to be fed. The fame quaiK 
tity of butcher’s-meat would ftill come to market. The de¬ 
mand for it would be no greater than before. Its price, there¬ 
fore, would be the fame as before. The whole price of 
cattle would fall, and along with it both the rent and the pro¬ 
fit of all thofe lands of which cattle was the principal produce, 
that is, of the greater part of the lands of the country. The 
perpetual prohibition of the exportation of wool, which is 
commonly, but very fallely, aferibed to Edward III, would, 
in the then circumllances of the country, have been the moft 
deftru£live regulation which could well have been thought 
of. It would not only have reduced the a£tual value of the 
greater part of the lands of the kingdom, but by reducing the 
price of the moft important fpecies of fmall cattle, it would 
nave retarded very much its fubfequent improvement. 

Thk wool of Scotland fell very confiderably in its price in 
confequence of tbe union with England, by which it was ex¬ 
cluded from the great market of Europe, and confined to the 
narrow one of Great Britain. The value of the greater part 
of the lands in the fouthern counties of Scotland, which are 
chiefly a ftieep country, would have been very deeply aflefted 
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by this event, had not the rife in the price of butcher’s-me^ 
fully compenfated the fall in tlie price of wool. 

As the elTicacy of human induftry, in increafing the quail 
tity either of wool or of raw hides, is limited, fo far as it 
depends upon the produce of the country where it is exerted \ 
fo it is uncertain fo far as it depends upon the produce ol 
other countries. It fo far depends, not fo much upon the 
quantity which they produce, as upon that which they do not 
manufadlure; and upon the reftraints which they may or 
may not think proper to impofe upon the exportation of this 
fort of rude produce. Thefe circumflances, as they are alto¬ 
gether independent of donieftic indullry, fo they neceflarily 
render the efficacy of its efforts more or lefs uncertain. In 
multiplying this fort of rude produce, therefore, the efficacy 
of human induftry is not only limited, but uncertain. 

In multiplying another very important fort of rude pro 
duce, the quantity of fiffi that is brought to market, it is 
likewife both limited and uncertain. It is limited by the lo¬ 
cal fituation of the country, by the proximity or diftance of 
its different provinces from the fea, by the number of its 
lakes and rivers, and by what may be called the fertility or 
barrennefs of thofe feas, lakes and rivers, as to this fort of 
rude produce. As population increafes, as the annual pro¬ 
duce of the land and labour of the country grows greater and 
greater, there come to be more buyers of fiffi, and thofe 
buyers too have a greater quantity and variety gf other 
goods, or, what is the fame thing, the price of a 
greater quantity and variety of other goods, to buy 
with. But it will generally be impoffible to fupply the 
great and extended market without employing a quantity 
of labour greater than in proportion to what had been requl- 
fite for fupplying the narrow and confined one. A market 
which, from requiring only one thoufand, comes to require 
annually ten thoufand ton of fifh, can feldom be fupplied 
without employing more than ten times the quantity of la¬ 
bour which had before been fufficient to fupply it. Tlie fiffi 
muft generally be fought for at a greater diftance, larger vef- 
fels muft be employed, and more expenfive machinery of 
every kind made ufe of. The real price of this commodity, 
therefore, naturally rifes in the progrefs of improvement. It 
has accordingly done fo, I believe, more or lels in every 
country. 
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OUGH the fuccefs of a particular day’s fifhing may be a 
ry uncertain matter, yet, the local fituation of the country 
being fuppofed, the general efficacy of indullry in bringing a 
certain quantity of fifh to market, taking the courfe of a year, 
or of feveral years together, it may perhaps be thought, is 
certain enough ^ and it, no doubt, h fo. As it depends 
more, however, upon the local fituation of the country, than 
upon the ft ate of its wealth and induftry j as upon this ac¬ 
count it may in diffb'ent countries be the fame in very dif¬ 
ferent periods of improvement, and very difierent in the fame 
period ^ its conneftion with the ftate of improvement is un¬ 
certain, and it Is of this fort of uncertainty that I am here 
fpeaking. 

In increafing the quantity of the different minerals and 
metals which are drawn from the bowels of the earth, that of 
the more precious ones particularly, the efficacy of human 
induftry feems not to be limited, but to be altogether un« 
certain. 

The quantity of the precious metals which is to be found 
in any country is not limited by any thing in its local fitua¬ 
tion, fuch as the fertility or barrennefs of its own mines. 
Thofe metals frequently abound in countries which poffefs no 
mines. Their quantity in every particular country feems to 
depend upon two different circumftances; firft, upon its 
power of purchafing, upon the ftate of its induftry, upon 
the annual produce of its land and labour, in confequence of 
which it can afford to employ a greater or a fmaller quantity 
of labour and fubfiftence in bringing or purchafing luch fu- 
perfluities as gold and filver, either from its own mines or 
from thofe of other countries; and, fecondly, upon the fer¬ 
tility or barrennefs of the mines which may happen at any 
particular rime to fupply the commercial world with thofe 
metals. The quantity of thofe metals in the countries moft 
remote from the mines, muft be more or lefs afFe^fdd by this 
fertility or barrennefs, on account of the eafy and cheap 
tranfportation of thofe metals, of their fmall bulk and great 
value. Their quantity in China and Indoftan muft have 
been more or lefs affed:ed by the abundance of the mines of 
America. 

So far as their quantity in any particular country depends 
Upon the former of thofe two circumftances (the power of 
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purchafing), their real price, like that of all other luxuries 
and fuperfluities, is likely to rife with the wealth and im¬ 
provement of the country, and to fall with its poverty and 
depreflion. Countries which have a great quantity of labour 
and fubfiftence to fpare, can afford to purchafe any particular 
quantity of thofe metals at the expence of a greater quantity 
of labour and fubfiftence, than countries which have lefs to 
fpare. 


So far as their quantity in any particular country depends 
upon the latter of thofe two circumftances (the fertility or 
barrennefs of the mines which happen to fupply the commer¬ 
cial world) their real price, the real quantity of labour and 
fubfiftence which they will purchafe or exchange for, will, no 
doubt, fink more or lefs in proportion to the fertility, and rife 
in proportion to the barrennefs of thofe mines. 


The fertility or barrennefs of the mines, however, which 
may happen at any particular time to fupply the commercial 
world, is a circumftance which, it is evident, may have no 
fort of connexion with the ftate of induftry in a particular 
country. It feems even to have no very neceffary connection 
with that of the world in general. As arts and commerce, 
indeed, gradually fpread themfelves over a greater and a 
greater part of the earth, the fearch for new mines, being 
extended over a wider furface, may have fomewhat a better 
chance for being fuccefsful, than when confined within nar¬ 
rower bounds. Tlie difcovery of new mines, however, as 
the old ones come to be gradually exhaufted, is a matter of 
the greateft uncertainty, and fuch as no human llcill or in¬ 
duftry can enfure. All indications, it is acknowledged, are 
doubtful, and the aClual difcovery and fuccefsful working 
of a new mine can alone afcertain the reality of its value, or 
even of its exiftence. In this fearch there feem to be no cer¬ 
tain limits either to the poffible fuccefs, or to the poflible dif- 
appointment of human induftry. In the courfe of a century 
or two, it is poffible that new mines may be difcovered 
more fertile than any that have ever yet been known; and it 
is juft equally poffible that the moft fertile mine then known 
may be more barren than any that was wrought before the 
difcovery of the mines of America. Whether the one or 
the other of thofe two events may happen to take place, is of 
very little importance to the real wealth and profperity of the 
world, to the real value of the annual produce of the land 
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.^;<!!!5^^1abour of mankind. Its nominal value, the quantity of 
and filver by which this annual produce could be ex- 
jprclTed or reprefented, would, no doubt, be very different ^ 
but its real value, the real quantity of labour which it could 
.purchafe or command, would be precifely the fame. A fliif 
Jing might in the one cafe reprefcnt no more labour than ti 
penny does at prefent; and a penny in the other might re- 
prefent as much as a fhilling does now. But in the one cafe 
he who had a (lulling in his pocket, would be no richer than 
he who has a penny at prefent; and in the other he who had 
2 penny would be juft as rich as he who has a (hilling now. 
The clieapnefs and abundance of gold and filver plate, would 
be the fde advantage which the world could derive from the 
one event, and the dearnefs and fcarcity of thofe trifling fu« 
pcTfluities the only Incoiiveniency it could fuffer from tlu; 
other. 


Conch^on the Dtgrejfflon coucerniHg the V’ariations in thr 
Vxhie of Silver. 

The greater part of the writers who have colIe£led the 
money prices of things in antient times, feem to have conf- 
dered the low money price of corn, and of goods in generate 
or, in other words, the high value of gold and filver, as a 
proof, not only of the fcarcity of thofe metals, but of the po¬ 
verty and barbarifm of the country at the time when it took 
place. This notion is conneded with the fyftj^m of politi¬ 
cal ccconomy which reprefents national wealth as confifting 
in the abundance, and national poverty in the fcarcity of gold 
and filver ; a fyftem which I (hall endeavour to explain and 
exainine at great length in the fourth book of this enquiry. 
I (hall only obfenx at prefent, that the high value of the pre¬ 
cious metals can be no proof of the poverty or barbarifm of 
any particular country at the time when it took place. It is 
a proof only of the barrennefs of the mines which happened 
at that time to fupply tlie commercial world. A poor coun¬ 
try, as it cannot afford to buy more, fo it can as little aftord 
to pay dearer for gold and (ilver than a rich one; and the 
value of thofe metals, therefore, is not lii.ely to be higher in 
the former than in the latter. In China, a country much 
richer than any part of Europe, the value of the precious 
metals is much higher than in any part of Eurppe. As the 
wealth of Europe, indeed, has increafed greatly fince the 
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difcovery of the mines of America, fo the value of gold_ 

lilver has gradually diminiflied. This diminution of their 
value, however, has not been owing to the increafe of the 
real wealth of Europe, of the annual produce of its land and 
labour, but to the accidental difeovery of more abundant 
mines than any that were known before. The increafe of 
the quantity of gold and filver in Europe, and the increafe of 
its manufactures and agriculture, are two events which, 
though they have happened nearly about the fame time, yet 
have arifen from very different caufes, and have fcarce any 
natural conneO;ion with one another. The one has arifen 
from a mere accident, in which neither prutlence nor policy 
either had or could have any fhare : Tl>e other from the fall 
of the feudal fyftem, and from the eftablilhment of a govern¬ 
ment which afforded to induftry, the only encouragement 
which it requires, feme tolerable fecurity that it fhall enjoy 
the fruits of its own labour. Poland, where the feudal fyf- 
tem (till continues to take place, is at this day as beggarly a 
country as it was before the difeovery of America. The 
money price of corn, however, has rifen *, the real value 
of the precious metals has fallen in Poland, in the fame man¬ 
ner as in other parts of Europe. Their quantity, therefore, 
muft have increafed there as in other places, and nearly in 
the fame proportion to the annual produce of its land and 
labour. This increafe of the quantity of thofe metals, how¬ 
ever, has not, it feems, increafed that annual produce, has 
neither improved the manufadlures and agriculture of the 
country, nor mended the circumftanccs of its inhabitants. 
Spain and Portugal, the countries which poffefs the mines, 
are, after Poland, perhaps, the two moft beggarly countries 
in Europe. The value of the precious metals, however, mufl 
be lower in Spain and Portugal than in any other part of 
Europe ; as they come from thofe countries to all other 
parts of Europe, loaded, not only with a freight and an infu- 
rance, but with the expence of fmuggling, their exportation 
being either prohibited, or fubjefted to a duty. In propor¬ 
tion to the annual produce of the land and labour, therefore, 
their quantity muft be greater in thofe countries than in any 
other part of Europe : Thofe countries, however, are poorer 
than the greater part of Europe. Though the feudal fyftem 
has been abolilhed in Spain and Portugal, it has not been fqc- 
ceeded by a much better. 
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,s the low value of gold and filver, therefore, is no proof 
the wealth and flourifhing ftate of the country where it 
takes place; fo neither is their high value, or the low money 
price either of goods in general, or of corn in pai ticular, any 
proof of its poverty and barbarifm. 

^ But though the low money price either of goods in 
general, or of corn in particular, be no proof of the 
poverty or barbarifm of the times, the low money 
price of fome particular forts of goods, fuch as cattle, 
poultry, game of all ■ kinds, &c. in proportion to that 
of corn, is a moft decifive one* 'It clearly denionftrates, 
firft, their great abundance in proportion to that of 
corn, and confequently the great extent of the land which 
they occupied in proportion to what was occupied by com ; 
and, fecondly, the low value of this land in proportion to 
that of corn land, and confeqiiently the uncultivated and un¬ 
improved ftate of the far greater part of the lands of thr 
country. It clearly demonftrates that the ftock and popula¬ 
tion of the country did not bear the fame proportion to the 
extent of its territory, which they commonly do in civilized 
countries, and that fociety was at that time, and in that 
country, but in its infancy. From the high or low money 
price either of goods in general, or of corn in particular, we 
can infer only that the mines which at that time happened to 
fupply the commercial world with gold and filver, were fer¬ 
tile or barren, not that the country was rich or poor. But 
from the high or low money price of fome forts of goods ir: 

S ortion to that of others, we can infer with a degree of 
ability that approaches aimoft to certainty, that it was. 
rich or poor, that the greater part of its lands were improved 
or unimproved, and that it was either in a more or lefs bar¬ 
barous ftate, or in a more or lefs civilized one. 

Any rife in the money price of goods which proceeded al¬ 
together from the degradation of the value of filver, would 
affed ail forts of goods equally, and raife their price univer- 
fally a third, or a fourth, or a fifth part higher, according as 
filver happened to lofe a third, or a fourth, or a fifth part of 
its former value. But the rife in the price of provifions, 
which has been the fuWe^l of fo much rcafoning and con- 
verfation, does not afleft all forts of provifions equally. 
Taking the courfe of the prefent century at an average, the 
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corn, it is acknowletlged, even by thofe who 
rife by the degradation of the value of filver, has rifen 
much lefs than that of feme other forts of provifions. The 
rife in the price of thofe other forts of provifions, therefore, 
cannot be owing altogether to the degradation of the value of 
(liver. Some other caufes mud be taken into the account, 
thofe which have been above afiigned, will, perhaps, 
having recourfe to the fuppofed degradation of the 
filvcr, fulhciently explain this rife in thofe particular 
provifions of which the price has aftually rifen in pro¬ 
portion to that of corn. 



As to the price of corn itfelf, it has, during the fixty-four 
nrft years of the prefent century, and before the late extraor¬ 
dinary courfe of bad feafons, been fomewhat lower than 
it was during the fixty-four lad years of the preceding cen¬ 
tury. This faft is atteded, not only by the accounts of 
Windfor market, but by the public fiars of all the different 
counties of Scotland, and by the accounts of feveral different 
markets in France, which have been colleded with great di- 
ligence and fidelity by Mr. Meffance, and by Mr. Dupre de 
St. Maur. The evidence is more compleat than could well 
have been expeded in a matter which is naturally fo very dif¬ 
ficult to be afeertained. 


As to the high price of corn during thefc lad ten or twelve 
years, it can be fufhciently accounted for from the badnefs of 
the feafons, without fuppofing any degradation in the value 
of filver. 


The opinion, therefore, that filver is continually finking 
In its value, feems not to be founded upon any good obferva- 
tions, either upon the prices of corn, or upon thofe of other 
provifions. 

The fame quantity of filver, it may, perhaps, be faid, 
will in the prefent times, even according to the account which 
has been here given, purebafe a much fmaller quantity of fe¬ 
veral forts of provifions than it would have done during fome 
part of the laft century j and to afeertain whether this change 
be owing to a rife in the value of thofe goods, or to a fall in 
the value of filver, is only to edablidi a vain and ufelefs dlf- 
tiiiftion, which can be ot no fort of fervice to the man wlio 
has only a certain quantity of filver to go to market with, or 
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^.tain fixed revenue in money- I certainly do not pretend 
that the knowledge of this d}ftin£lion will enable him to buy 
cheaper. It may not, however, upon that account be alto¬ 
gether ufclcfs. 

It may be of feme ufe to the public by affording an eafy 
proof of the profperous condition of the country. If the rife 
in the price of fome forts of provifions be owing altogether to 
a fall in the value of fdver, it is owing to a citcumflance fronn 
which nothing can be inferred but the fertility of the Ame¬ 
rican mines. The real wealth of the country, the annual 
produce of its land and labour, may, notwithftanding this 
circutnltance, be cither gradually declining, as in Portugal 
and Poland; or gradually .advancing, as in moll other parts 
of Europe. But if this rife in the price of fome forts of pro¬ 
vifions be owing to a rife in the real value of the land Which 
produces them, to its increafed fertility; or, in cortfequence 
of more extended in^provenieht and good ciiltwatioh, to its 
having been rendered fit for producing corn; it is owing to a 
circuraftance which indicates in the cleareft manner the prof- 
percus and advancing Hate of the country. The land confti- 
nitcs by fat the greateft, the rtioft important, and the moft 
durable part of «ic wealth of every extenfive country. It 
may furely be of fome ufe, or, at leaft, it may give fome fa- 
tisfaftion to the Public, to have fo decifive a proof of the in- 
creafing value of by far the greateft, the moft important, and 
the moft durable part of its wealth. 

It may too be of fome ufe to the Public in regulating the 
pecuniary reward of fome of its inferior fervauts. If this rife 
in the price of fome forts of provifions be owing to a fall in 
the Value of filver, their pecuniary reward, provided it was 
not too large before, ought certainly to be augmented in pro¬ 
portion to the extent of this fall. If it is not augmented, their 
real recompence will evidently be fo much diminilhed. But 
if this rife of price is owing to the irtcre-afed valile, in confe- 
quence of the improved fertility of the land which produces 
fuch provifions, it becomes a much nicer matter to judge ei¬ 
ther in what proportion any pecuniary reward ought to be 
augmented, or whether it ought to be augmented at all. 
’ibe extenfion of improvement and cultivation, as it necef- 
farily raifes more or lefs, in proportion to the price of corn, 
that of every fort of animal food, fo it .as neccffarily lowers 
that of, I believe, every fort of vegetable food. It raifes the 
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price of animal food 5 becaufe a great part of the land which 
produces it, being rendered fit for producing corn, muft af¬ 
ford to the landlord and farmer the rent and profit of corn- 
land. It lowers the price of vegetable food; becaufe, by In- 
creafing the fertility of the land, it increafes its abundance. 
The improvements of agriculture too introduce many forts of 
vegetable food, which, requiring lefs land and not more la¬ 
bour than corn, come much cheaper to market. Such arc 
potatoes and maize, or what is called Indian corn, the two 
raoft important improvements which the agriculture of Eu¬ 
rope, perhaps, which Europe itfelf, has received from the 
great extenfion of its commerce and navigation. Many forts 
of vegetable food, befides, which in the rude Hate of agricuU 
ture are confined to the kitchen-garden, and raifed only by 
the fpade, come in its improved ftate to be introduced into 
common fields, and to be raifed by the plough ; fuch as tur¬ 
nips, carrots, cabbages, &c. If in the progrefs of iniprove- 
rnent, therefore, the real price of one fpecies of food necef^ 
farily rifes, that of another as necefiarily falls, and it becomes 
a matter of more nicety to judge how far the rife in the one 
may be compenfated by the fall in the other. When the real 
price of butcher’s meat has once got to its height (which, with 
regard to every fort, except, perhaps, that of hogs flefii, it 
feems to have done through a great part of England, more 
than a century ago), any rife which can afterwards happen irl 
that of any other fort of animal food, cannot much afFe£t the 
circumftances of the inferior ranks of people. The circum- 
ftances of the poor through a great part of England cannot 
furely be fo much diftreffed by any rife in the price of poul¬ 
try, fifh, wild-fowl, or venifon, as they muft be relieved by 
the fall in that of potatoes. 

In the prefent feafon of fcarcity the high price of corn no 
doubt diftrelTes the poor. But in times of moderate plenty, 
when corn is at its ordinary or average price, the natural rife 
in the price of any other fort of rude produce cannot much 
afFe 6 f them. They fufFer more, perhaps, by the artificial rife 
which has been occafioned by taxes in the price of fome ma- 
nufaftured commodities; as of fait, foap, leather, candles, 
malt, beer, and ale, 











It is the natural of improvement, however, to di- 

minhh gradually the real price of almoft all manufa£lures. 
ITiat of the manufacturing workmanfhip diminifl^es, per¬ 
haps, in all of them without exception. In confequence of 
better machinery, of greater dexterity, and of a more proper 
divifion and diftribution of work, all of which are the natural 
eifecls of improvement, a much fmaller quantity df labour 
becomes requifile for executing any particular piece of work ; 
and though, in confequence of the (louriftiing circumftances 
of the fociety, the real price of labour fliouJd rife very confix 
derably, yet the great diminution of the quantity will gene¬ 
rally much more than compenfate the greateil rife which can 
happen in the price. 

There are, indeed, a few manufactures, In which the 
riecefl'ary rife in the real price of the rude materials will more 
than compenfate all the advantages which improvement can 
introduce into the execution of the work. In carpenters and 
joiners work, and in the coarfer fort of cabinet work, the ne- 
ceflary rife in the real price of barren timber, in confequence 
of the improvement of land, will more than compenfate all 
the advantages w'hich can be derived from the \^i\ machinery, 
the greateil dexterity, and the moll propeu* divifion and diflrb 
bution of work. 

But in all cafes in which the real price of the rude 
materials cither does not rife at all, or does not rife very 
much, that of the manufaClured commodity finks very confi- 
derably. 

This diminution of price has, in the Courfe of the prefent 
and preceding century, been mofl ^remarkable in thofe ma- 
nufafturCvS of which the materials are the coarfer metals. 
A better movement of aw^atch, than about the middle of the 
Jail century could have been bought for twenty pounds, may 
now perhaps be had for twenty ftullings. In the work of 
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tiers and lockfmiths, in all the toys which are made of tl^ 
'^<^oarfer metals, and in all thofe goods which are commonly 
known by the name of Birmingham and Sheffield ware, there 
has been, during the fiime period, a very great reduftion of 
price, though not altogether fo great as in watch-work. It 
has, however, been fulficient to aftonifli the workmen of 
every other part of Europe, who in many cafes acknowledge 
that they can produce no work of equal goodnefs for double, 
or even for triple the price. There are perhaps no manufac¬ 
tures in which the divifion of labour can be carried further, 
or in which the machinery employed admits of a greater va¬ 
riety of improvements, than thofe of which the materials are 
the coarfer metals. 


Int the clothing manufafture there has, during the fame 
period, been no fuch fenfible reduftion of price. The price 
of fuperfine cloth, I have been aflured, on the contrary, has, 
within thefe iive-and-twenty or thirty years, rifen fomewhat 
in proportion to its quality; owing, it was faid, to a confi- 
derable rife in the price of the material, which confifts alto¬ 
gether of Spanifh wool. That of the Yorkfhire cloth, which 
is made altogether of Englifli wool, is faid indeed, during the 
courfe of the prefent century, to have fallen a good deal in 
proportion to its quality. Quality, however, is fo very dif- 
putable a matter, that I loi^ iipo?i all information of this 
kind as fomewhat uncertain. In the clothing manufaffurc, 
the divifion of labour is nearly the fame now as it was a cen¬ 
tury ago, and the machinery employed is not very dif¬ 
ferent. There may, however, have been feme fmall im¬ 
provements ill both, w'hich may have occafioned fome reduc¬ 
tion of price. 

But the reduftion will appear much more fenfible and 
undeniable, if we compare the price of this manufacflure 
in the prefent times with what it was in a much remoter 
period, towards the end of the fifteenth century, when 
the labour was probably much lefs fubdivided, and the 
machinery employed much more imperfect than it is at 
prefent. 

In 1487, being the 4th of Henry VII. it was enafted, 
that ‘‘ whofoever fliall fell by retail a broad yard of the fined 
fcarlet grained, or of other grained cloth of the.fined 

making. 
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faking, above fixieen fhrlHngs, fhall forfeit forty {billing,s 
T every yard fo Sixteen fhillings, therefore, con- 

taining about the fame quantity of filvcr as four-and-fwcnfy 
(hillings of our prefent money, was, at that time, reckoned 
not an unreafonable price for a yard of the fined cloth ; and 
as this is a fumptuary law, fuch cloth, it is probable, had ufu-^ 
ally been fold fomewhat dearer. A guinea may be reckon^.d 
the higheft price in the prefent times. Even though the qua- 
Irty of the cloths, therefore, fhould be fuppofed equal, ar^i 
that of the prefent times is rrtoft probably much fuperior, yet, 
even upon this fuppofitlon, the money price of the fined cbtl:« 
appears to have been confiderably reduced fince the end of the 
fifteenth century. But its real price has been much morr 
reduced. Six fliillings and eight-pence was then, and long 
afterwards, reckoned the average price of a quarter of wheat. 
Sixteen fhillings, therefore, was the price of two quarters 
and more than three bufhcls of wheat. Valuing a quarter of 
wheat in the prefent times at eight-ancl-twcnty (hillings, tlic 
real price of a yard of fine cloth mud, in thofc times, hat c 
been equal to at lead three pounds fix (hiJIliigs a!>d fixpcnce 
of our prefent money. The man who bought it mud have 
parted with the command of a quantity of labour iihd fubfid^ 
cnce equal to what that fum would purchale in the prefent 
times. 

The reduftion in the real price of the coarfe manufa£lure, 
though confiderable, has not been fo great as in that 6f the 
fine. 

In 1463, being the 3d of Edward IV. it was enaOed, th tt 

no fervant in hufbandry, nor common labourer, nor 
“ fervant to any artificer inhabiting out of a city or burgh, 
“ diall ufc or wear in their doathmg any cloth above two 

IhilliiTgs the broad yard.” In the 3d of Edw^ard 
two (hillings contained very nearly the fame quantity cf 
filver as four of our prefent money. Bet the Yorklhirc 
cloth which is now fold at four dnllings the yard, is pro¬ 
bably much fuperior to any that was then made for the 
wearing of the very poorefl order of common fervants. 
Even the money price of their cloathing, therefore, may, 
in proportion to the quality, be fomewhat cheaper i,\ 
the prefent than it was in tfiofe antient times. The real 
price is certainly a good deal cheaper. Ten pence wa*; 
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[ten reckoned what 5 s called the moderate and reafoni 
able price qf a builiel of wheat. Two {hillings, there¬ 
fore, was the price of two bufhels and near two pecks 
of w^heat, which in the prefent times, at three (hillings 
and fix-pence the bufliel, would be worth eight fliillings and 
nine-pence. For a yard of this cloth the poor fervant muft 
have parted with the power of purchafing a quantity of fub- 
fiftence equal to what eight (hillings and nine-pence would 
purchafe in the prefent times. This is a fumptuary law too, 
reftraining the luxury and extravagance of the poor. Their 
cloathing, therefore, had commonly been much more ex- 
penfive. 


Sl 


The fame order of people are, by the fame law% 
prohibited from wearing hofe, of which the price (hould 
exceed fourteen-pence the pair, equal to about eight- 
and-twenty-pence of our prefent money. But fourteen- 
pence was in thofe times the price of a bulhel and near 
two pecks of wheat j which, in the prefent times, at three 
and fixpence the bulhel, would coft five fliillings and three¬ 
pence. We (hould in the prefent times confider this 
as a very high price for a pair of flockings to a fervant of 
the pooreft and lowed order. He muft, however, in thofe 
times have paid what was really equivalent to this price for 
them. 


In the time of Edw^ard IV. the art of knitting (lockings 
was probably not knowm in any part of Europe. Their hofe 
were made of common cloth, which may have been one of 
the caufes of their dearnefs. The firft perfon that wore 
(lockings in England is faid to have been Queen Elizabeth. 
She received them as a prefent from the Spanifli ambaf- 
fador. 


Both in the coarfe and in the fine woollen manufac¬ 
ture, the machinery employed was much more imperfeft in 
thofe antient, than it is in the prefent times. It has fincc 
received three very capital improvements, befides, probably, 
many fmallcr ones of which it may be difficult to afcertain 
either the number or the importance. The three capital 
improvements are; firft. The exchange of the rock and 
fpindle for the fpinning-wheel, which, wdth the fame 
quantity of labour, will perform more than double the 

quantity 
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antity of work. Secondly, the ufc of feveral very ii - 
genious machines which facilitate and abridge in a Ibi! 
greater proportion the winding of the worded and woolkn 

S n, or the proper arrangement of the warp and woof 
ore they are put into the loom ; an operation which, pre¬ 
vious to the invention of thofe machines, mud have been 
extremely tedious and troublcfome. Thirdly, The employ¬ 
ment of the fulling mill for thickening the cloth, inftead of 
treading it in waten Neither wind nor water mills of my 
kind were known in England fo early as the beginning of the 
fixteenth century, nor, fo far as 1 know, in any other part of 
Europe north of the Alps. They had been introduced imo 
Italy fome time before. 


The confideration of thefe cJrcumftances may, per¬ 
haps, in fome meafure explain to us why the real price 
both of the coarfe and of the fine manufafture, was fo much 
higher in thofe antient, than it is in the prefent times. It 
cod a greater quantity of labour to bring the goods to 
market. When they were brought thither, therefore, they 
muft have piirchafed or exchanged for the price of a greater 
quantity. 


The coarfe manufafture probably was, in thofe antient 
times, carried on in England, in the fame manner as it al¬ 
ways has been in countries where arts and manufailures are 
in their infancy. It was probably a houfciiold manufafture, 
in which every diderent part of the work was occafionalfy 
performed by all the different members of almoft every pri¬ 
vate family ; but fo as to be their work only wlien they had 
nothing dfe to do, and not to be the principal bufmefs from 
which any of them derived the greater part of their fubfil < 
tence. 1 he work which is performed in this manner, It hw.> 
already been obferved,. comes always much cheaper to market 
than tnat which is the principal or foie fund of the work¬ 
man's fubliftence. The fine manufafturc, on the othri 
hand, w'as not in thofe times carried on in England, but 
in the rich and commercial country of Flanders; and it 
was probably conducted then, in the fame manner 
now, by people who derived the whole, or the principal 
part of their fubfiftence from it. It was bcfides a foreign 
manufacture, and muft have paid fome duty, the an-- 
ticiit cuftom of tonnage and poundage at leaft, to the king. 

Thus 
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ils duty, indeed, would not probably be very great, 
was not then the policy of Europe to reftrain, by high 
duties, the importation of foreign manufa6lures, but ra¬ 
ther to encourage it, in order that merchants might be 
enabled to fupply, at as eafy a rate as polTible, the g;*eat men 
with the conveniencics and luxuries which they wanted, and 
which the induilry of their own country could not afibrd 
them. 


The confideration of thefe circumftances may perhaps in 
fome meafure explain to us why, in thofe antient times, 
the real price of the coarfe manufacture was, in propor¬ 
tion to that of the fine, fo much lower than in the prefent 
times. 


Conclusion 0/ the Chapter. 

I SHALL conclude this very long chapter with obferv- 
ing that every improvement in the circumltances of the 
fociety tends either direCtly or indireCtly to raife the real rent 
of land, to increafe the real wealth of the landlord, his power 
of purchafing the labour, or the produce of the labour of 
other people. 

The extenfion of improvement and cultivation tends to. 
raife it direCfly. The landlord's fhare of the produce necef- 
farily increafes with the increafe of the produce. 

That rife in the real price of thofe parts of the rude pro¬ 
duce of land, which is firil the effeCl of extended improve¬ 
ment and cultivation, and afterwards the caufe of their being 
ftill further extended, the rile in the price of cattle, for ex¬ 
ample, tends too to raife the rent of land direftly, and in a 
Hill greater proportion. The real value of the landlord’s 
fhare, his real command of the labour of other people, not 
only rifes with the real value of the produce, but the propor¬ 
tion of his fliare to the whole produce rifes with it. That 
produce, after the rife in its real price, requires no more 
labour to colIeCl it than before. A fmaller proportion of 
tt will, therefore, be fuflicient to replace, with the ordi¬ 
nary profit, the ftock which employs that labour. A 
greater proportion of it mult, confequently, belong to the 
landlord. 


All 


misTfif, 
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/All thofe improvements in the productive powers of Ja- 
lur, which tenet diretbly to reduce the real price of manU"- 
faCtures, tend iadiredly to raife the real rent of land, fhe 
landlord exchanges that part of his rude produce, whicL i.v> 
over and above his own confumption, or what comes to the 
fame thing, the price of that part of it, for manufaCluredi 
produce. Whatever reduces the real price of the btter, 
raifes that of the former. An equal quantity of the former 
becomes thereby equivalent to a greater quantity of the latte? 5 
and the landlord is enabled to purchafe a greater quantity of 
the conveniencies, ornaments, or luxuries, which he has h: 
cafion for. 

Every increafc in the real wealth of the fociety, every 
jnereafe in the quantity of ufeful labour employed within 
It, tends indiredly to raife the real rent of land. A certain 
proportion of this labour naturally goes to the land. A 
greater number of men and cattle are employed in its culti¬ 
vation, the produce increafes with the increafe of the ftock 
which is thus employed in railing it, and the rent increafes 
with the produce. 

The contrary circumftances, the neglecl of cultivation ^md 
improvement, the fall in the real price of any part of t)?c 
ruile prcKluce of land, the rife in the real price of manuf 10 
tures from the decay of manufadluring art and induftry, the 
declenfion of the real wealth of the fociety, all tend, > r 
the other hand, to lower the real rent of land, to reduce 
the real wealth of the landlord, to diminifli his powxr of 
purchafing either the labour, or the produce of the labour of 
other people. 

The whole annual produce of the had and labour of 
n'cry country, or what comes to the fame thing, the whole 
price of that annual produce, naturally divides itfelf, it has 
already been obferved, into three parts; the rent of land, 
the wages of labour, and the profits of Hock ; and conftitutes 
a revenue to tliree different orders of people j to thofe who 
live by rent, to thofe who live by w^ages, and to thofe wl>o 
live by profit. Thefe arc the three great, original and coniU- 
tuent orders of every civilized fociety, from whofe revenue 
that of every other order is ultimately derived. 

Thp 
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The interefl; of the fiHl of thofe three great orders, it ap¬ 
pears from what has been juft now faid, is ftritlly and infe- 
parably connedled with the general intercft of the focietv. 
Whatever either promotes or obftru£ls the one, ncceflarily 
promotes or obftruds the other. When the public delibe¬ 
rates concerning any regulation of commerce or police, the 
proprietors of land never can millead it, with a view to pro¬ 
mote the intereft of their own particular order; at leaft, if 
they have any tolerable knowledge of that intereft. They 
are, indeed, too often defective in this tolerable knowledge. 
They are the only one of the three orders whofe revenue 
colls them neither labour nor care, but comes to them, as it 
were, of its own accord, and independent of any plan or 
projedl of their own. That indolence, which is the na¬ 
tural elfed of the eafe and fccurity of their fitiiation, 
renders them too often, not only ignorant, but incapa¬ 
ble of that application of mind which is neceflary in order 
to forefee and underftaiid the confecjuenccs of any public re¬ 
gulation. 

The intereft of the fecond order, that of thofe who live 
by wages, is as llridlly connedled with the intereft of the 
fociety as that of the fir ft. The wages of the labourer, it 
has already been fhewn, are never fo high as when the de¬ 
mand for labour is continually rifingr, or when the quantity 
employed is every year increafing confiderably. When this 
real wealth of the fociety becomes ftationary, his wages are 
foon reduced to what is barely enough to enable him to bring 
up a family, or to continue the race of labourers. When 
the fociety declines, they fall even below this. I'he order of 
proprietors may, perhaps, gain more by the profperity of the 
fociety, than that of labourers : but there is no order that 
fufiers fo cruelly from its decline. But though the intereft 
of the labourer is ftri£lly connc(Sled with that of the fociety, 
he is incapable either of comprehending that intereft, or of 
underftanding its conne6lion with his own. His condition 
leaves him no time to receive the neceflary information, and 
his education and habits are commonly fucb as to render him 
unfit to judge even though he was fully informed. In the 
public deliberations, therefore, his voice is little heard and 
lefs regarded, except upon fome particular occafions, when 
his clamour is animated, fet on, and fupported by his employ¬ 
ers, not for his, but their own particular ]>urpofcs. 

VoL. I. ^ 
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Mis employers conftitute the third order, that of thoi'r 
_.^^o live by profit. It is the ftock that is employed for uv. 
fake of profit, which puts into motion the greater part of tJi-; 
ufeful la^ur of every fociety. The plans and proiefts of 
the employers of ftock regulate and dired all the moll im¬ 
portant operations of labour, and profit is the end propofrd 
by a 1 thofe plans and projeas. But the rate of profit does 
not, like rent and wages, rife with the profperity, and fall 
with the dedenfion of the fociety. On the contrary, it is 
naturally low in rich, and high in poor countries, ahd it is 
always highelt in the countries which are going fafteft to 
rum. The intereft of this third order, therefore, has not 
the fame connedKon with the general intereft of the fociety 
as that of the other two. Merchants and maltcr manufV. '- 
turers are, m this order, the two clalFes of people who com- 
monly employ the largeft capitals, and who by their wealth 
draw to themfelvcs the greateft fliare of the public confi- 
deration. As during their whole lives they are engaged in 
plans and projeas, they have frecjuently more acutenefs of 
underftandmg than the greater part of country gentlem< i). 
As their thoughts, however, are commonly exerclfed rather 
about the intereft of their own particular branch of bufinefs. 
than about that of the fociety, their judgment, even when 
given with the greateft candour (which it has not been upon 
every occalion) is much more to be depended upon with r - 
gard to the former of thofe two objeas, than with regard to 
the latter, riieir fupenority' over tlie country gentleman is, 
not fo much m their knowledge of the public intereft, as 
in their having a better knowledge of their own intereft 
than he has of his. It is by this fuperior knowledge of 
their own intereft that they have frequently impofedupon 
his generofity, and perfuadeJ him to give up bofh his bwn 
intereft and that of the public, from a very Ample but 
honeft conv.a.on, that their intereft, and not his, was fhc 
intereft of the public. The intereft of the dealers, however, 
in any particular branch of trade or manufaaures, is alway' 
in fome refpeils different from, and even oppofite to, that 
of the public. To widen the market and to narrow the 
competition, is always the intereft of the dealers. To widen 

the market may frequently be agreeable enough to the ir- 

tereft of the public; but to narrow the competition muft 
always be apmft it, and can ferve only to enable the dealers, 
by raifing their profits above what they naturally would be, 
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to levy, for their own benefit, an abfurd tax upon the re.- 
of their fellow-citizens. The propofal of any new law or 
regulation of commerce which comes from this order, ought 
always to be liftened to with great precaution, and ought 
•never to be adopted till after having been long and carefully 
examined, not only with the moft fcrupulous, but Muth the 
moft fufpicious attention, ft comes from an order of men, 
whofe intereft is never cxaftly the fame with that of the pub¬ 
lic, who have generally an intereft to deceive and even to op- 
*prefs the public, and who accordingly have, upon many 0(C- 
cations, both deceived and opprefted it- 
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Prices of the garter of nine Bujheh of the bejh or 
Ingheji priced Wheat at Windfor Market^ on 
Lady-Day and Michaelmasy from 1595 to 1764, 
both inchiftve ; the Price of each Tear being the 
medium between the higheft Prices of thofe Two 
Market Days, 
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II. 


Of the Nature, Accumulation, and Employ¬ 
ment of Stock. 

INTRODUCTION. 

IN that rude ftate of fociety in which there is no divifion 
of labour, in which exchanges are feldom made, and in which 
every man provides every thing for himfelf, it is not ncceflbry 
that any (lock (houkl be accumulated or ftored up before¬ 
hand in order to carry on the bufinefs of the fociety. Every 
man endeavours to fiipply by his own induftry his own occa- 
fional wants as they occur. When he is hungry, he goes to 
the foreft to hunt ; when his coat is worn out, he deaths 
himfelf with the Ikin of the firft large animal he kills :* and 
when his hut begins to go to ruin, be repairs it, as well as he 
can, with the trees and the turf that arc neared it. 

But when the divifion of labour has once been thoroughly 
introduced, the produce of a man’s own labour can fupply 
but a very fmall part of his occafional wants. The far 
greater part of them are fupplied by the produce of other 
mens labour, which he purchafes with the produce, or, what 
is the fame thing, with the price of the produce of his own. 
But this purchafe cannot be made till iuch time as the pro¬ 
duce of his own labour has not only been compleated, but 
fold. A dock of goods of different kinds, therefore, mud be 
dored up fomewhere fufficient to maintain him, and to fup¬ 
ply him with the materials and tools of his work till fuch 
time, at lead, as both thefe events can be brought about. 
A weaver cannot apply himfelf entirely to his peculiar bufi¬ 
nefs, unlefs there is beforehand dored up fomewhere, either 
in his own poffeffion or in that of fome other perfon, a dock 

fufficient 
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^ j&fficient to maintam him, and to fupply him with the ma¬ 
terials and tools of his work, till he has not only compkated, 
but fold his web. This accumulation muft, evidently, be 
previous to his applying his induftry for fo long a time to (uch 
a peculiar bufin^s. 

As the accumulation of ftock mufl:, in the narturc of things, 
be previous to the divifion of labour, fo labour can be more 
and more fubdiviiled in proportion only as ftocTc is previoufly 
more and more accumulated. The quantity of materials 
which the fame number of people can work up, increafes in 
a great proportion as labour comes to be more and more fub- 
4 ividcd; and as the operations of each workman are gradu¬ 
ally reduced to a greater degree of fimplicity, a variety of 
new machines come to be invented for facilitating and abridg¬ 
ing tbofe operations- As the divifion of labour advances, 
therefore, in order to give conftant employment to an equal 
number of workmen, an equal ftock of provifions, and a 
cheater ftock of materials and tools than what would have 
been neceflary in a ruder ftatc of things, muft be accumu¬ 
lated beforehand. But the number of workmen in every 
branch of bufinefs generally increafes with the divifion of la¬ 
bour in that branch, or rather it is the increafe of their num¬ 
ber which enables them to clafe and iuhdivide xhemfclves in 
this manner. 

As the accumulation of ftock is previoufly neceflary for 
carrying on this great improvement in the produftive powers 
of labour, fo that accumulation naturally leads to this im¬ 
provement. The perfon who employs his ftock in maintain¬ 
ing labour, neceflarily wifties to employ it in fuch a manner 
as to produce as great a quantity of work as poffible. He en¬ 
deavours, therefore, both to make among bis workmen the 
rnoft proper diftribution df employment, and to furnifti them 
with the beft machines which he can cither invent or afford 
to purchafe. His abilities in both thefc refpeils arc generally 
in proportion to the extent of his ftock, or to the number oi 
people whom it can employ. The quantity of induftry, 
therefore, not only increafes in every country with tjie in- 
creafe of the ftock wh:ch employs it, but, in confcquenqe of 
that increafe, the fame quantity of induftry pn^duccs a mpeh 
greater quantity of work. 
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Such are in general theeffefts of the increafe of flock upon 
induflry and its produ£live powers. 

In the following book I have endeavoured to explain the 
nature of flock, the effefls of its accumulation into capitals 
of different kinds, and theeffefts of the different employments 
of thofc capitals. This book is divided into five chapters. In 
the firfl chapter, I have endeavoured to fliew what are the 
different parts or branches into which the flock, either of an 
individual, or of a great fociety, naturally divides itfelf. In 
the fecond, I have endeavoured to explain the nature and 
operation of money confidered as a particular branch of the 
general flock of the fociety. The flock which is accumulated 
into a capital, may cither be employed by the perfon to whom 
it belongs, or it may be lent to fome other perfon. In the 
third and fourth chapters, I have endeavoured to examine 
the manner in w'hich it operates in both thefe fit nations. The 
fifth and lafl chapter treats of the different effefts which the 
different employments of capital immediately produce upon 
the quantity both of national indiiflry, and of the annual pro¬ 
duce of land and labour. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. I. 



(y the Divifion of Stock, 

W„ E N the (lock which a man pofleffes is no more than 
fufficient to maintain him for a few days or a few weeks, he 
fcldono thinks of deriving any revenue from it. He confumes 
it as fparingly as he can, and endeavours by his labour to ac¬ 
quire fomething which may fupply its place before it be con- 
fumed altogether. His revenue is, in this cafe, derived from 
hia labour only. This is the ftate of the greater part of the 
labouring poor in all countries. 

But w'hen he polTeires flock fufficicnt to maintain him for 
months or years, he naturally endeavours to derive a revenue 
from the greater part of it ^ referving only fo much feur his 
immediate confumption as may maintain him till this revenue 
begins to come in. His whole flock, therefore, is diftin- 
guifhed into two parts. That part which, he expe£ls, is to 
afford him this revenue, is called his capital. Ehe other is 
that which fupplies his immediate confumption j and which 
confifts either, lirft, in that portion of his whole flock which 
was originally referved for this purpofe ^ or, fecondly, in his 
revenue, from whatever fource derived, as it gradually comes 
lUi or, thirdly, in fuch things as had been purchafed by 
either of thefc in former years, and which are not yet en¬ 
tirely confumed •, fuch as a (lock of cloaths,' houfchold furni¬ 
ture, and the like. In oitc, or other, or all of tlicfe three ar¬ 
ticles, confifts the ftock which men commonly referve for their 
own immediate confumption. 

There are two different ways in which a capital may 
be employed fo as to yield a revenue or i 5 i*ofit'to its em¬ 
ployer. 

First, it may be employed in railing, rnaniifa£luring, or 
imrchafing goods, and felling them again with a profit. 
capital employed in this manuer yields no revenue or profit 

I 
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' to its employer, while it either remains in his poflefliori, iSt 
continues in the fame fhape. The goods of the merchant 
yield him no revenue or profit till he fells them for money, 
and the money yields him as little till it is again e^tchariged 
for goods. His capital is continually going from him in one 
fliape, and returning to him in another, and it is only by 
means of ftich circulation, or fucceflive exchanges, that it 
ean yield him any profit. Such capitals, therefore, may very 
properly be called circulating capitals. 

Sec6ndly, it maybe employed in the improvement of* 
land, in the purchafe of ufefiil machines and inftrumerits of 
trade', or in fuch-Iike things as yield a revenue or profit with¬ 
out changing mailers, or circulating any further. Such ca¬ 
pitals, therefore, may very properly be called fixed ca¬ 
pitals. 

DifferentT occupations' require very different proporti¬ 
ons between the fixed and circulating capitals ertiployed lA 
them. 

The capital of a merchant, for exampTe, is altogether a 
circulating capital. He has occafion for no machines or ih- 
flrumeifts of trade, urtlefs his fhop, or \^arehouf^, b6 c6hfi- 
dered as fuch. 

Soiv^E part of the capital of every mailer artificer or ma- 
nufa6lurer mull be fixed in the ihflruments of his trade. 
This part, however, is very fmall in fome, and very great in 
others. A mailer taylor requires no other inllrurncnfs dt 
trade but a parcel of needles. Thofe of the mailer (hoe- 
rriaker are a little, though but a very little, mbre Cxpenfive. 
Thofe of the weaver rife a good deal above thofe of thC Ihbd- 
maker. The far greater part of the capital of all fuCh mat¬ 
ter artificers, however, is circulated, either in the w'^ges of 
their workmen, or in the price of their materials, and repaid 
with a profit by the price of the work. 

In other works a much greater fixed capita! is requiteef. 
Iii 2 L gfeaf iron-work, for example, the furnace fof iheliirtg* 
the ore, the forge, the Ihtt-mill, are inftrument's of trade 
vvhlch cannot be cre£led without a very great CxpChCC. In 
doat-works and mines of every kind, the machinCfv necclTary 
VoL.I. T ' both 
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Wth for drawing out the water and for other purpofes, is fre 
^ucntly dill more expenfive. 


That part of the capita! of the farmer which is employed 
in the inUruments of agriculture is a fixed; that which, is 
employed in the wages and maintenance of Jiis labouring 
fen'ants, is a circulating capital. He makes a profit of the 
one by keeping it in his own pofi'efllon, and of the other by 
parting with it. The price or value of his labouring cattle is 
a fixed capital in rlie fame manner as that of the inflruments 
of hufbandry: Their maintenance is a circulating capital in 
tfie fame manner as tl\at of the labouring fervants. The 
farmer makes his profit by keeping the labouring cattle, and 
by parting with their maintenance. Both the price and the 
maintenance of the cattle which are bought in and fattened, 
iidt for labour, but for fale, are a circulating capital. The 
farmer makes his profit by parting with them. A flock of 
fheep or a herd of cattle that, in a breeding country, is 
bought in, neither for labour, nor for fale, but in order to 
make a profit by their wool, by their milk, and by their in- 
creafe, is a fixed capital. The profit is made by keeping 
them. Their maintenance is a circulating capital. The 
profit is made by parting wdth it; and it comes back with 
both its own profit, and the profit upon the whole price of 
the cattle, in the price of the wool, the milk, and the increafe. ^ 
The w'hole value of the feed too is properly a fixed capital. 
Though it goes backwards and forw^ards between the ground 
and the granary, it never changes mafters, and therefore does 
not properly circulate. The hirmer makes ids profit, not by 
its fale, but by its increafe. 


The general flock of any country or fociety Is the fame 
with that of ail its inhabitants or members, and therefore na¬ 
turally divides itfelf into the fame three portions, each of 
which has a diftinft fuii6lion or o/Rce. 


The Firft, is that portion which is referved for immediate 
confumption, and of which the chara(Sl:eriftic is, that it af¬ 
fords no revenue or profit. It conijfls in the flock of food, 
deaths, houfehold furniture, &c. which have been pur- 
chafed by their proper coh'fumers, but which are not yet en¬ 
tirely confumed. The whole flock of mere dwelling-houfes 
too fubfifling at any one time in the country, make a part of 
this firft portion. The flock that is laid out in a houfe, if it 

is 
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to be the dwelling-houfe of the proprietor, ceafes from th^ 
^ moment to ferve in the funftion of a capital, or to afford any 
revenue to its owner. A dwelling houfc, as fuch, contri¬ 
butes nothing to the revenue of its inhabitant; and though it 
is, no doubt, extremely ufeful to him, it is as his cloaths 
and houfehold furniture are ufeful to him, which, however, 
make a part of his expence, and not of his revenue. If it is 
to be lett to a tenant for rent, as the houfe itfelf can produce 
nothing, the tenant muft always pay the rent out of fome 
other revenue which he derives either from labour, or ftock, 
or land. Though a houfe, therefore, may yield a revenue 
to its proprietor, and thereby ferve in the funftion of a ca¬ 
pital to him, it cannot yield any to the public, nor ferve in 
the funftion of a capital to it, and the revenue of the whole 
body of the people can never be in the fmalleft degree in- 
creafed by it. Cloaths, and houfehold furniture, in the fame 
manner, fometimes yield a revenue, and thereby fen^e in the 
function of a capital to particular perfons. In countries 
where mafquerades are common, it is a trade to let out maf- 
querade drefl'es for a night. Upholfterers frequently lett 
furniture by the month or by the year. Undertakers lett the 
furniture of funerals by the day and by the week. Many 
people lett furnifhed houfes, and get a rent, not only for 
the ufe of the houfe, but for that of the furniture. The re¬ 
venue, however, which is derived from fuch things, mult 
always be ultimately drawn from fome other fourcc of re¬ 
venue. Of all parts of the ftock, cither of an individual, or 
of a fociety, referved for immediate confumption, what is 
laid out in houfes is mod (lowly confumed. A ftock of 


cloaths may laft fev^ral years: a ftock of furniture half a 
century or a century: but a ftock of houfes, well built and 


properly taken care of, may laft many centuries. Though 
the period of their total confumption, how^ever, is more 
diftant, they are ftill as really a ftock referved for im¬ 
mediate confumption, as either cloaths or houfehold furni¬ 
ture. 

The Second of the three portions into which the general 
ftock of the fociety divides itfelf, is the fixed capital j of which 
the charatfteriftic is, that it alFords a revenue or profit with¬ 
out circulating or changing mafters. It confifts chiefly of the 
four following articles: 


T a 



First, 
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msT, of all ufeful machines and inflrumcnts of trade 
facilitate and abridge labour: 


Secondly, of all thofc profitable buildings which are the 
means of procuring a revenue, not only to their proprietor 
who Ictts them for a rent, but to the perfon who poflefics 
them and pays that rent for them; fuch as fliops, ware- 
hoirfes, workhoufes, farmhoufes, with all their necefiary 
buildings; ftabics, granaricsi &c. Thefe are very different 
from mere dwelling houfes. ITicy are a fort of mftraments 
of trade, and may be confidered in the fame light: 

TniKi^Lt, of the improvements of land, of what has 
been profitably laid out In clearing, draining, enckding, ma¬ 
nuring, and reducing it into the condition moil proper for 
tillage and culture. An improved farm may very juflly be 
regarded m the fame light as thofe ufeful machines which fa¬ 
cilitate and abridge labour, and by means of which, an equal 
circulating capital can afford a much greater revenue to its 
employer. An improved farm is equally advantageous and 
more durable than any of thofc machines, frequently re* 
quirtng no other repairs than the moft profitable application 
of the farmer's capital employed in cultivating it; 

FottKTHLT, of the acquired and ufeful abilities of all the 
inhiibitanta or members of the fociety. The acquIUtion of 
fuch talents, by the maintenance of me acquirer during his 
education, ftudy, or apprcnticefhip, always cofts a real ex- 
pence, which is a capital fixed and realized, as it were, in 
his perfon. Thofe t^nts, as they make a part of hrs for¬ 
tune, fp do they likewife of that of the fociety to which he 
belongs. Tlltie improved dexterity of a workman may be con¬ 
sidered in the fame light as a machine or inftrument of trade 
which facilitates and abridges labour, and which, though it 
cofts a certain expence, repays that cxpcnce with a prom. 


The third.and laft of the three portions into which the ge¬ 
neral flock of the fociety naturally divides itfelf, is thexircu- 
latiiig capital *, of which the charaftcrrftic is, that it affords a 
revenue only by circulating or changing mafters. It is coni- 
pofed likewife ot four parts: 


FiasT, of the money by means of which all the other three 
arc circulated and diftributed ta their proper confumers: 


\ ^0 


Secondlt, 
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Secondly, of the ftock of provifions which are in 
poffelTion of the butcher, the grazier, the farmer, the corn- 
merchant, the brewer, &c. and from the fale of which they 
cxpecl: to derive a profit: 



Thirdly, of the materials, whether altogether rude, or 
more or lefs manufadlurcd, of cioaths, furniture, and build¬ 
ing, which are not yet made up into any of thofe three 
fhapes, but which remain in the hands of the growers, the 
manufacturers, the mercers and drapers, the timber-mer¬ 
chants, the carpenters and joiners, the brick-makers, &g. 


Fourthly, and lafily, of the work which is made up 
and compleated, hut which is ftill in the hands of the mer* 
chant or manufafturer, and not yet difpofed of or diftrihuted 
to the proper confumers; fuch as the finifhed work which 
we frequently find ready-made in the fliops of the fmith, tlie 
cabinet-maker, the goldfmith, the jeweller, the china-mer¬ 
chant, &c. The circulating capital confifts in this manner, 
of the provifions, materials, and finifhed work of all kinds 
that are in the hands of their rcfpe<ffive dealers, and of the 
money that is necefTary for circulating and diftribiiting them 
to thofe who are finally to ufe, or to confume them. 


Of thefe four parts three, provifions, materials, and fi- 
nilhed work, are, either annually, or in a longer or fliorter 
period, regularly withdrawn from it, and placed cither in the 
fixed capital or in the ftock referved for immediate con- 
fumption. 


Every fixed capital Is both originally derived from, and 
requires to be continually fupported by a circulating capital. 
All ufeful machines and inflruments of trade are originally 
derived from a circulating capital, which furiiifiies the ma¬ 
terials of which they are made, and the maintenance of the 
workmen who make them. They require too a capital of 
the fame kind to keep them in confiant repair. 

No fixed capital can yield any revenue but by means of a 
circulating capital. The moft ufeful machines and inftru- 
ments of trade will produce nothing without the circulating 
capital which affords the materials they are employed upon, 
and the maintenance of the workmen who employ them. 
Land, however improved, will yield no revenue without a 
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capital, which maintains the labourers who culti- 
and collec^l its produce. ' 


To maintain and augment the flock which may be referv- 
cd for immediate confumption, is the foie end and purpofe 
both of the fixed and circulating capitals. It is this Rock 
which feeds, cloaths, and lodges the people. Their riches 
or poverty depends upon the abundant or fparing fupplies 
which thofe wo capitals can alTord to the flock refcrved for 
immediate confumption. 

So great a part of the circulating capital being continually 
withdrawn from it, in order to be placed in the other two 
branches of the general flock of the fociety; it muft in its 
turn require continual fupplies, without which it would foon 
ceafe to exift. Thefe fupplies are principally drawn from 
three fources, the produce of land, of mines, and of fifh- 
cries. Thefe afford continual fupplies of provifions and ma¬ 
terials, of which part i^ afterwards wrought up into finiflied 
work, and by which are replaced the provifions, materials, 
and finifhed work continually withdrawn from the circulating 
capital. From mines too is drawn what is neceffary for 
maintaining and augmenting that part of it which confifts in 
money. For though, in the ordinary courfe of bufmefs, this 
part is not, like the other three, ncceflarily withdrawn from 
it, in order to be placed in the other two branches of the ge¬ 
neral ftock of the fociety, it mufl, however, like all other 
things, be wafted and worn out at lall, and fometimes too be 
either loft or feiit abroatl, and muft, therefore, require con¬ 
tinual though, qo doubt, muph fmallcr fupplies. 


Land, mines, and fifheries, require all both a fixed and 
» circulating capital to cultivate them; and their produce re¬ 
places with a profit, not only thofe capitals, hut all the others 
in the fociety. Thus the farmer annually replaces to the ma¬ 
il ufafturer the provifions which he had corifumed, and the 
materials which he had wrought up the year before; and the 
manufaflurer replaces to the farmer the finiflied work which 
he had wafted and worn out in the fame time. This is the 
real exchange that is annually made between thofe two or¬ 
ders of people, though it feldom happens that the rude pro¬ 
duce of the one and the rnanufaftured produce of the other, 
are direflly bartered for one another; becaufe it feldom hap-^ 
pens that the farmer fells his corn and his cattle, his flax and 
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^ Ws wool, to the very fame perfon of whom he chufes to pu% 
the deaths, furniture, and inftrurnents of trade w^hich 
wants. He fells, therefore, his rude produce for money, 
with which he can purchafe, wherever it is to be had, the 
manufa£lured produce he has occafion for. Land even re¬ 
places, in part, at lead, the capitals with which fiflieries and 
mines are cultivated. It is the produce of land which draws 
the filli from the waters j and it is the produce of the furface 
cf the earth w^hich extracts the minerals from its bowels. 

The produce of land, mines, and fiflieries, when their na¬ 
tural fertility is equal, is in proportion to the extent and 
proper application of the capitals employed about them. 
When the capitals are equal and equally well applied, it is in 
proportion to their natural fertility. 

In all countries where there is tolerable fecurity, every 
man of common underftanding will endeavour to employ 
whatever dock he can command in procuring either prefoit 
enjoyment or future profit. If it is employed in procuring 
prefent enjoyment, it is a dock referved for immediate con- 
fumption. If it is employed in procuring future profit, it 
mud procure this profit either by daying with him, or by 
going from him. In the one cafe it is a fixed, in the other 
it is a circulating capital. A man mud be perfectly crazy 
who, where there is tolerable fecurity, does not employ ail 
the dock which he commands, whether it be his ow^n or 
borrowed of other people, in fome one or other cf thofe 
three ways. 

In thofe unfortunate countries, indeed, w'here men are 
continually afraid of the violence of their fuperiors, they fre- 
<|uently bury and conceal a great part of their dock, in order 
to have it always at hand to carry with them to fome place of 
fafety, in cafe of their being threatened with any of thofe 
difaders to which they confidcr themfelves as at all timp 
expofed. This is faid to be a common pradicem Turkey, in 
Indodan, and, I believe, in mod other governments of Alia. 
It feems to have been a common praftice among our ancef- 
tors during the violence of the feudal government. Treafure- 
trove was in thofe times confidered as no contemptible part 
of the revenue of the greated fovcrcigns in Europe. It con¬ 
fided in fiich treafure as was found concealed in the earth, 
and to which no particular perfon could prove any right. 

This 
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was regarde 4 in thofc times as fo important an objcft, 
it: always confidere^ as belonging to the fovereigq, 

neither to the finder nor to the proprietor of the land^ 
the right to it had been conveyed jto the latter by 471:1 
claufie in his charter. It was put upon the fame toot- 
gold and filver niines, which, without a fpecial 
%hp charter, were never fpppofed to be compre- 
in the general grant of the lands, thqugh mines of 
opper, tin, ^pd were, as things of Imaller confer 
qucncc. 
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CHAP. II. 


Cy JHotjey confidered as a particular Branch of the general 

Stock of the Societyf or of the Expence of maintaining the 

National Capital. 

I T has been flicwn in the 6rfl Book, that the price of the 
greater part of commodities rcfolve? itfelf into three parts, of 
which one pays the wages of the labour, another the profits 
of the ftock, and a third the rent of the land which had 
been employed in producing and bringing them to market; 
that there are, indeed, fome commodities of which the 
price is made up of two of thofe parts only, the wages of 
labour, and the profits of (lock ; and a very few in which it 
confifts altogether in one, the wages of labour : but that the 
price of every commodity neceflarily refolves itfelf into fome 
one, or other, or all of thefe three parts \ every part of it 
which goes neither to rent nor tp wages, being neceJTarily 
profit to fomebody. 

Since this is the cafe, it has been obferved, with regard 
to every particular commodity, taken feparately \ it muft be 
fo with regard to all the commodities which compofc the 
whole annual produce of the land and labour of every 
country, taken complexly. The whole price or exchange¬ 
able value of that annual produce, muft refolve itfelf into the 
fame three parts, and be parcelled out among the different 
inhabitants of the country, either as the wages of their la^ 
hour, the profits of their Itock, or the rent of their land. 

But though the whole value of the annual produce of the 
Jand and labour pf every country is tbps divided among and 
conftitutes a revenue to its different inhabitants, yet as in the 
yent of a private eftate we diftinguifli between the grofs 
jfent and the neat rent, fo may we likewife in the revenue of 
§11 the inhabitants of a great country. 

The grofs rent of a private eftate comprehends whatever 
Is paid by the farmer \ the neat rent, what rt’mains free to 
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!an<ilorcl, after deducing the expence of management, 
repairs, and all other neceflary charges 5 or what, with¬ 
out hurting his cflate, he can afford to place in his flock 
referved for immediate confumption, or to fpend upon his 
table, equipage, the ornaments of his houfe and furniture, 
his private enjoyments and amufements. His real wealth 
is in proportion, not to his grofs, but;to his neat rent* 

The grofs revenue of all the inhabitants of a great cotin- 
try, comprehends the whole annual produce of their land and 
labour; the neat revenue, what remains free to them after 
deducing the expence of maintaining j firfl, their fixed j 
and, fecondly, their circulating capital j or what, without 
encroaching upon their capital, they can place in their {lock 
referved for immediate confumption, or fpend upon their 
fubfillence, conveniencies and amufements. 'rheir real wealth 
too is in proportion, not to their grofs, but to their neat 
revenue. 


The whole expence of maintaining the fixed capital, miift 
evidently be excluded from the neat revenue of the fociety. 
Neither the materials neceflary for fupporting their ufeful 
machines aj:d inftmments of trade, their profitable build¬ 
ings, &c. nor the produce of the labour neceffary for falhion- 
Ing thofe materials into the proper form, can ever make any 
pairf: of it. The price of that labour may indeed make a part 
of it; as the w^orkmen fo employed may place the whole value 
of their wages in their flock referved for immediate con¬ 
fumption. But in other forts of labour, both the price and 
the produce go to this flock, the price to that of the work¬ 
men, the produce to that of other people, w'hofe fubfiftence, 
conveniencies, and amufements, are augmented by the labour 
of thofe workmen. 


The intention of the fixed capital is to incrcafe the pro- 
duflive powers of labour, or to enable the fame number of 
labourers to perforin a much greater quantity of work. In 
a farm where M the neceffary buildings, fences, drains, com¬ 
munications, &c. are in the molt perl'e<i't good order, the 
fame number of labourers and labouring cattle will raife a 
much greater produce, than in one of equal extent and 
equally good ground, but not furnifhed with equal conveni- 
encies. In manufi’.ilures tlie fame number of hands, affifted 
with the beft machinery, will work up a much greater qiian- 
titv of \iooih than with more imperfetl inflrunients of trade. 

The 
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The expence which is properly laid out upon a fixed capital 
of any kind, is always repaid with great profit, and increafes 
the annual produce by a much greater value than that of the 
fupport which fuch improvements require. This fupport, 
however, ftill requires a certain portion of that produce. 
A certain quantity of materials, and the labour of a certain 
number of workmen, both of which might have been imme¬ 
diately employed to augment the food, cloathing and lodg¬ 
ing, the fubfiftence and conveniencies of the fociety, are thus 
diverted to another employment, highly advantageous indeed, 
but ftill different from this one. It is upon this account that 
all fuch improvements in mechanicks, as enable the fame 
number of workmen to perform an equal quantity of work, 
with cheaper and fimpler machinery than had been ufual 
before, are always regarded as advantageous to every fociety. 
A certain quantity of materials, and the labour of a certain 
number of workmen, which had before been employed in 
fupporting a more complex and expenfive machinery, can 
afterwards be applied to augment the quantity of work which 
that or any other machinery is ufeful only for performing. 
The undertaker of feme great manufactory who employs a 
thoufand a-year in the maintenance of his machinery, it he 
can reduce this expence to five hundred, w ill naturally employ 
the other five hundred in purchafing an additional quantity 
of materials to be wTought up by an additional number of 
workmen. The quantity of that work, therefore, w'hich his 
machinery was ufeful only for performing, will naturally be 
augmented, and wdth it all the advantage and conveniency 
which the fociety can derive from that work. 

The expence of maintaining the fixed capital in a great 
country, may very properly be compared to that of repairs in 
a private eftate. The expence of repairs may frequently be 
neceffary for fupporting the produce of the eftate, and con- 
fcnquently both the grofs and the neat rent of the landlord. 
When by a more proper direction, however, it can be dimi- 
nifhed without occafioning any diminution of produce, the 
grofs rent remains at Icaft the fame as before, and the neat 
rent is neceffarily augmented. 

But though the whole expence of maintaining the fixed 
capital is thus neceffarily excluded from the neat revenue of 
the fociety, it is not the fame cafe with that of maintaining 
the circulating capital. Of the four parts of which this latter 
capital is compofed, money, provifions, materials, and I'niiLed 
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Ik, the three laft, it has already been Gbferved, are rcgu- 
^ y withdrawn from it, and placed either in the fixed capital 
of the focicty, or in their ftock refen^ed for immediate con- 
fiimption. Whatever portion of thufe confumable goods is 
not employed in maintaining the former, goes all to the latter, 
and makes a part of the neat revenue of the fociety. The 
maintenance of thofe three parts of the circulating capital, 
therefore, withdraws no portion of the annual produce from 
the neat revenue of the fociety, bcfidcs what is necefi’ary for 
maintaining the fixed capital. 


Sl 


The circulating capital of a fociety is in this refpeft differ¬ 
ent from that of an individual. That of an individual is totally 
excluded from making any part of his neat revenue, which 
muft confift altogether in his profits. But though the circu-^ 
lating capital of every individual makes a part of that of the 
fociety to w^hich he belongs, it is not upon that account 
totally excluded from making a part likcw'ife of their neat 
revenue. Though the w^hole goods in a merchant's (hop 
muft by no means be placed in his own (lock referved for 
immediate confumption, they may in that of other people, 
vvho, from a re\Tnuc derived from other funds, may regularly 
replace their value to him, together wdth its profits, without 
occafioning any diminution either of his capital or of 
theirs. 


Money, therefore, is the only part of the circulating 
capital of a fociety, of which the maintenance can occafion 
any diminution in their neat revenue. 


The fixed capital, and that part of tlie circulating capital 
which confifts in money fo far as they affe£l the revenue of 
the fociety, bear a very great refemblance to one another. 

First, as thofe machines and inftruinents of trade, &c. 
require a certain expcncc, firft to ereft them, and afterwards 
to fupport them, both which expenccs, though they make 
a part of the grofs, are dcdu£lions from the neat revenue of 
the fociety; fo the ftock of money which circulates in any 
country muft require a certain expence, firft to collefl it, 
and afterwards to fupport it, both which cxpences, though 
they make a part of the grofs, are, in the fame manner, de- 
du^ions from the neat revenue of the fociety. A certain 
quantity of very valuable materials, gold and filver, and of 
very curious labour, inftcad of augmenting the ftock referved 
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dr immediate confumption, the fubfiftence, conveniencJ 
ind amufements, of individuals, is employed in fupporting 
that great but expenfive inflrument of commerce, by means 
of which every individual in the fociety has his fubfiftence, 
conveniencles, and amufements, regularly diftributed to him 
in their proper proportions. 



Secondly, as the machines and inftruments of trade, &c. 
which compofe the fixed capital either of an individual 
or of a fociety, make no part either of the grofs or of the 
neat revenue of either; fo money, by means of which the 
whole revenue of the fociety is regularly diftributed among 
all its different members, makes itfelf no part of that revenue. 
The great wheel of circulation is altogether different front 
the goods which are circulated by means of it. 'Flie revenue 
of the fociety confifts altogether in thofe goods, and not in 
the wheel which circulates them. In computing either the 
grofs or the neat revenue of any fociety, we muft always, 
from their whole annual circulation of money and goods, 
deduft the whole value of the money, of which not a finglc 
farthing can ever make any part of either. 


It is the ambiguity of language only which can make this 
propofition appear either doubtful or paradoxical. '\\Tien 
properly explained and underftood, it is almoft felf-evident. 


When we talk of any particular fum of money, we fomc- 
times mean nothing but the metal pieces of which it is com- 
pofed; and fometimes we include in our meaning fome obfeure 
reference to the goods which can be had in exchange for it, 
or to the power of purchafing which the poffclfion of it con¬ 
veys. Thus when we fay, that the circulating money of 
England has been computed at eighteen millions, we mean 
only to exprefs the amount of the metal pieces, which fome 
writers have computed, or rather have fuppofed to circulate 
in that country. But when we fay that a man is worth fifty 
or a hundred pounds a-year, we mean commonly to exprefs 
not only the amount of the metal pieces which are annually 
paid to him, but the valueof the go^s which he can annually 
purchafe or confume. We mean commonly to afeertain what 
is or ought to be his way of living, or the quantity and quality 
of the necciraries and conveniencies of life in which he can 
with propriety indulge himfelf. 


When, by any particular fum of money, we mean not 
only to exprefs the amount of the metal pieces of which it is 
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ifcd, but to include in its (ignification feme obscure 
^J^cnce to the goods which can be had in exchange for them, 
_je wealth or revenue which it in this cafe denotes, is equal 
only to one of the two values which are thus intimated fome- 
what ambiguouOy by the fame word, and to the latter more 
properly than to the former, to the money's worth more pro¬ 
perly than to the money. 


Thus if a guinea be the weekly penlion of a particular 
perfon, he can in the courfc of the week purchafe with it 
a certain quantity of fubfiftence, conveniencies, and amufe- 
ments. In proportion as this quantity is great or fmall, fo 
are his real riches, his real weekly revenue. His weekly 
revenue is certainly not equal both to the guinea, and to what 
can be purchafed with it, but only to one or other of thofe 
wo equal values; and to the latter more properly than to 
the former, to the guinea’s worth rather than to the guinea. 



If the penfion of fuch a perfon was paid to him, not in 
gold, but in a weekly bill For a guinea, his revenue furely 
would not fo properly confift in the piece of paper, as in 
what he could get for it. A guinea may be confidered as a 
bill for a certain quantity of neceffaries and conveniences upon 
all the tradefinen in tlie neighbourhood. The revenue of 
the perfon to whom it is paid, does not fo properly confift 
in the piece of gold, as in what he can get for it, or in 
what he can exchange it for. If it could be exchanged for 
nothing, it would, like a bill upon a bankrupt, be of no 
more value than the moil ufelefs piece of paper. 


Though the weekly, or yearly revenue of all the different 
inhabitants of any country, in the fame manner, may and 
jn reality frequently is paid to them in money, their real 
riches, how ever, the real weekly or yearly revenue of all of 
them taken together, muft always be great or fnrall in pro¬ 
portion to the quantity of confumabic goods which they can 
all of them purchafe with this money. The whole revenue 
of all of them taken together is evidently not equal to both 
the money and the confuinable goods ; but only to one or 
other of thofe two values, and to the latter more properly 
than to the former. 

Though we frequently, therefore, exprefs a perfons 
rcvenue.by the metal pieces w^hich arc annually paid to him, 
is be aufe the amount of thofe pieces regulates the extent 
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jf his power of purchafnig, or the value of the goods wiiid^ 
he can annually afford to confume. We ftiH confider his 
revenue as confiRing in this power of purchafmg or confum- 
iag, and not in the pieces which convey it. 


But if this is fufficiently evident even with regard to an 
individual, it is ftill more fo with regard to a fociety. The 
amount of the metal pieces which are annually paid to an 
individual, is often precifely equal to his revenue, and is 
upon that account the fhorteft and heft expreffion of its value. 
But the amount of the metal pieces which circulate in a 
fociety, can never be equal to the revenue of all its members. 
As the fame guinea which pays the weekly pcnfion of one 
man to-day, may pay that of another to-morrow, and that of a 
third the day thereafter, the amount of the metal pieces which 
annually circulate in any country, mufi always be of much 
lefs value than the whole money penfions annually paid with 
them. But the power of purchafmg, or the goods which 
can fucceflively he bought with the whole of thofe money 
penfions as they are fucceflively paid, mufl; always be precifdy 
of the fame value with thofe penfions •, as mufl likewife be 
the revenue of the different perfons to whom they are paid. 
That revenue, therefore, cannot confift in thofe metal pieces, 
of which the amount is fo much inicrior to its value, but in 
the power of purchafmg, in the goods which can fuccef- 
fively be bought with them as they circulate from hand to 
hand. 


Money, therefore, the great wheel of circulation, the 
great inftrument of commerce, like all other inftruments of 
trade, though it makes a part and a very valuable part of the 
capital, makes no part of the revenue of the fociety to which 
it belongs; and though the metal pieces of which it is com- 
pofed, in the courfe of their annual circulation, diuribute to 
every man the revenue which properly belongs to him, they 
make themfelves no part of that revenue. 


Thirdly, and laflly, the machines and inftruments of 
trade, &c. which compofe the fixed capital, bear this further 
refemblance to that part of the circulating capital which con- 
fifts in money 5 that as every faving in the expence of ereamg 
and fupporting thofe machines, which does not diminifti the 
produ 6 live powers of labour, is an improvement of the neat 
revenue of the fociety; fo every faving in the expence ofcol- 
lefting and fupporting that part of the circulating capital 
° which 
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icli confifts in money, is an iitiprovemeht of exa£Hy the 
tame kind. 

It is fufficiently obvious, and it has partly too been explained 
already, in what manner every faving in the expence of fup- 
porting the fixed capital is an improvement of the neat reve¬ 
nue of the fociety. The whole capital of the undertaker of 
every work is neceffarily divided between his fixed and his 
cireuluting capital. While his whole capital remains the fame, 
the fmaller the one part, the greater muft neceiTarily be the 
other. It ivS the circulating capital w hich furniflies the mate¬ 
rials and wages of labour, and puts inciuftry into motion. 
Every faving, therefore, in the expence of maintaining the 
fixed capita^ which does notdiminifli the produ£livc powers 
of labour, muft increafe the fund which puts induftry into 
motion, and confequcntly the annual produce of laud and 
labour, the real revenue of every fociety. 

The fubftitiition of paper in the room of gold and fifveir 
money, replaces a very e-xpi^nfive inftrument of commerce 
vith one much lefs coftly, and fometimes equally convenient. 
Circulation cojues to be carried on by a new wheel, which It 
cofts lefs both to eredf and to maintain than the old one. But 
in what manner this operation is performed, and in what 
manner it tends to inereafe either the grofs or the neat reve¬ 
nue of the fociety, is not altogether fo obvious, and may 
therefore require lome further explication, 

TrtERE are feveral different forts of paper money; but 
the circulating notes of banks and bankers are the fpccie^ 
which is beft known, and which feems beft adapted for this 
purpofe. 

When the people of any particular country have fuch 
confidence in the fortune, probity, and prudence of a parti¬ 
cular banker, as to believe that he is alw^ays ready to pay 
upon demand fuch of his promifibry notes as are likely to be 
at any time prefented to him; thofe notes come to have the 
fame currency as gold and filver money, from the confidence 
that fuch- money can at any time be had for tliem, 

A PARTICULAR banket lends among his cuftomers his 
own proniiflbry notes, to the exten^ we (hall fuppofe, of. i 
hundred thoufand pounds. As thole notes ferve all the pur- 
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^ypofes of money, his debtors pay him the fame intereft as if 
he had lent them fo much money. This intereft is the faurce 
of his gain. Though foine of thofe notes are continually 
coming back upon him for payment, part of them continue 
to circulate for months and years together. Though he has 
generally in circulation, therefore, notes to the extent of a 
hundred tlioufand pounds, twenty thoufand pounds in gold 
and filver may, frequently be a fulHcient provifion for anfwer- 
ing occafional demands. By this operation, therefore, twenty 
thoufand pounds in gold and filver perform all the fund ions 
which a hundred thoufand could otherwife have performed. 
The fame exchanges may be made, the fame quantity of con- 
fumable goods may be circulated and dillributed to their pro¬ 
per confumers, by means of his promiilbry notes, to the 
value of a hundred thoufand pounds, as by an equal value of 
gold and filver money. Eighty thoufand pounds of gold and 
filver, therefore, can, in this manner, be fpared from the 
circulation of the country ; and if different operations of the 
fame kind fhould, at the fame time, be carried on by many 
different banks and bankers, the whole circulation may thus 
be conduded with a fifth part only of the gold and fi.lver 
which would otherwife have been requifite. 


'®L 


Let us fuppofe, for example, that the whole circulating 
money of fome particular country amounted, at a parti¬ 
cular time, to one million fterllng, that fum being then 
fufficient for circulating the whole annual produce of their 
land and labour. Let us fuppofe too, that fometime there¬ 
after, different banks and bankers iflued promillory notes, 
payable to the bearer, to the extent of one million, re- 
fervlng in their different coffers two hundred thoufand 
pounds for anfwering occafional demands. There would 
remain, therefore, in circulation, eight hundred thoufand 
pounds in gold and filver, and a million of bank notes, or 
eighteen hundred thoufand pounds of paper and money toge¬ 
ther. But the annual produce of the land and labour of the 
country had before required only one million to circulate and 
diftribute it to its proper confumers, and that annual produce 
cannot be immediately augmented by thofe operations of 
banking. One million, therefore, will be fufficient to circu¬ 
late it after them. The goods to be bought and fold being 
precifely the fame as before, the fame quantity of money will 
be fufficient for buying and felling them. The channel of 
circulation, if I may be allowed fuch an expreflion, will 
VoL. I. LT remain 
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precifely the fame as before. One million we ha^^e 
fuppofed faflicient to fill that channel. Whatever, therefore, 
is poured into it beyond this furn, cannot run in it, but 
mull overflow. One million eight hundred thoufand pounds 
are poured into it. Eight hundred thoufand pounds, ther^ 
fore, muft overflow, that fum being over and above what 
can be employed in the circulation of the country. But 
though this fum cannot be employed at home, it is too valu¬ 
able to be allowed to lie idle. It will, therefore, be fent 
abroad, in order to feek that profitable employment which it 
cannot find at home. But the paper cannot go abroad j be- 
caufe at a diftance from the banks which ifiuc it, and from 
the country in which payment of it can be exatled by law, 
it will not be received in common payments. Gold and fil- 
ver, therefore, to the amount or eight ^hundred thoufand 
pounds will be fent abroad, and the channel of home circu¬ 
lation will remain filled with a million of paper, inflead of 
the million of thofe metals which filled it before. 

But though fo great a quantity of gold and filver is thus 
fent abroad, we nuift not imagine that it is fent abroad for 
nothing, or that its proprietors make a prefent of it to fo¬ 
reign nations. They will exchange it for foreign goods of 
fomc kind or another, in order to fupply the confumption ei¬ 
ther of fome other foreign country, or of their own. 

If they employ it in purchafing goods in one foreign coun¬ 
try in order to fupply the confumption of another, or in what 
is called the carrying trade, whatever profit they make will 
be an addition to the neat revenue of their own country. It 
is like a new fund, created for carrying on a new trade; do- 
meilic bufmefs being now tranfa(£ted by paper, and the gold 
and filver being converted into a fund for this new trade. 

If they employ it in purchafing foreign goods for home 
confumption, they may either, firit, purchafe fuch goods as 
are likely to be confumed by idle I^ople who produce no¬ 
thing, fuch as foreign wines, foreign filks, &c.; or, le- 
condly, they may purchafe an additional ftock of materials, 
tools, and provifions, in order to maintain and employ 
an additional number of induftrious people, who re-produce, 
with a profit, the value of their annual confumption. 

So 
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So far as it is employed in the firft way, it promotes pro¬ 
digality, increafes expence and confumption without increa- 
(ing produftion, or ellablifliing any permanent fund for fup- 
porting that expence, and is in every rcfpedl hurtful to the 



So far as it is employed in the fecond way, it promotes 
induftry; and though it increafes the confumption of the 
fociety, it provides a permanent fund for fupporting that con¬ 
fumption, the people who confume re-producing, with a 
profit, the whole value of their annual confumption. The 
grofs revenue of the fociety, the annual produce of their land 
and labour, is increafed by the whole value which the labour 
of thofe workmen adds to the materials upon which they are 
employed; and their neat revenue Iw what remains of this 
value, after deducing what is neceflary for fupportii>g the 
tools and inftruments of their trade. 

That the greater part of the gold and filver which, being 
forced abroad by thofe operations of banking, is employed in 
purchafing foreign goods for home confumption, is and muft 
be employed in purchafing thofe of this fecond kind, feems 
not only probable but almoll unavoidable. Though fome 
particular men may fometimes increafe their expence very 
confiderably though their revenue does not increafe at all, we 
may be afiured that no clafs or order of men ever does fo; 
becaufe, though the principles of common prudence do not 
always govern the conduft of every individual, they always 
influence that of the majority of every clafs or order. But 
the revenue of idle people confidered as a clafs or order, can¬ 
not, in the final left degree, be increafed by thofe operations 
of banking. Their expence in general, therefore, cannot be 
much increafed by them, though that of a few individuals 
among them may, and in reality fometimes is. The demand 
of idle people, therefore, for foreign goods, being the fame, 
or very nearly the fame, as before, a very fmall part of the 
money, which being forced abroad by thofe operations of 
banking, is employed in purchafing foreign goods for home 
confumption, is likely to be employed in purchafing thofe for 
their ufe. The greater part of it will naturally be deftined 
for the employment of induftry, and not for the maintenance 
of idlenefs. 
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When compute the quantity of induftry whiqh the 
circulating capital of any fociety can employ, we mull always 
h^ve regard to tbofe parts of it only, which confift in ppovifi- 
©ns, materials, and nni{l:ied work: the other, which coufifts 
in money, and which ferves only to circulate thofe three, 
mull always be dedufted. In order to put induflry into 
motion, three things arc requifite; materials to work upon, 
tools to work with, and the wages or recompence for the fak<? 
of which the work is done. Money is neither a material tp 
work upon, nor a tool to work with \ and though the wages 
of the workman are commonly paid to him in money, his real 
revenue, like that of all other men, confids, not in the money, 
but in the money’s worth •, not in the metal pieces, but n> 
what can be got tor them. 

The quantity of induflry which any capital can employ, 
mull, evidently, be equal to the number of workmen w hom 
it can fupply with materials, tools, and a maintenance fuita- 
ble to the nature of tlie work. Money may be requifite for 
purchafing the materials and tools of the work, as well as thp 
maintenance of the workmen. But the quantity of induflry 
which the whole capital can employ, is certainly not equaj 
both to the money which purchafes, and to the materials, 
tools, and maintenance, wdiich are purchafe4 with it; but 
only to one or other of thofe tsvo values, and to the latter 
more properly than to the former. 

When paper is fubflituted in the room of gold and filver 
money, the quantity of the materials, tools, and maintenance, 
which the whole circulating capital can fupply, may be iiv 
creafed by the whole value of gold and filver which ufed to 
be employed in purchafing them. The whole value of the 
great wheel of circulation and diflribution, is added, to the 
goods which are circulated and diftributed by means of it. 
The operation, in fome meafure, refembles that of the uiv- 
dertaker of fonic great work, who, in confequence of fome 
improvement in mechanicks, takes down his old maebinery 
and adds the ditference between its price and th^t of the new 
to his circulating capital, to the fund from which he furuifhes. 
materials and wages to his workmen. 

What is the proportion which the circulating money of 
any country bears to the w'hole value of the annual produce 
circulated by means of it, it is, perhaps, impoftible to 

determine. 
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determine. It has been computed by difi^rent authors at 
^fifth, at a tenth, at a twentieth, and at a thirtieth part of that 
value. But how fmall foever the proportion which the cir¬ 
culating money may bear to the whole value of the annual 
produce, as but a part, and frequently but a fmall part, of 
that produce, is ever deftined for the maintenance of induftry, 
it muft always bear a very confiderable proportion to that 
part. When, therefore, by the fubftitution of paper, the 
gold and filver neceflary for circulation is reduced to, per¬ 
haps, a fifth part of the former quantity, if the value of only 
the greater part of the other four-fifths be added to the funds 
which are deftined for the maintenance of induftry, it muft 
make a very confiderable addition to the quantity of that in¬ 
duftry, and, confequently, to the value of the annual produce 
of land and labour. 

An operation of this kind has, within thefc five-and- 
twenty or thirty years, been performed in Scotland, by the 
ereftion of new banking companies in almoft eve^ confidcr-^ 
able town, and even in fome country villages. Tne effedls 
of it have been precifely thofe above deferibed. The bufinets 
of the country is almoft entirely carried on by means of the 
paper of thofe different banking companies, with vCTiich pur*- 
chafes and payments of all kinds are commonly made. 
Silver very feldom appears e3{:cept in the change of a twenty 
(hillings bank note, and gold (lill feldomer. But though the 
conduft of all thofe different companies has not been unex¬ 
ceptionable, and has accordingly required an aft of parlia¬ 
ment to regulate it; the country, notwithftanding, has evi¬ 
dently derived great benefit from their trade. I have heard 
it afferted, that the trade of the city of Glafgow doubled in 
about fifteen years after the firft ereftion of the banks there; 
and that the trade of Scotland has mote than quadrupled 
fince the firft ereftion of the two public banks at Edinburgh, 
of which the one, called The Batik of Scotland, was efta- 
blifhed by aft of parliament in 1695 ; the other, called The 
Royal Bank, by royal charter in 1727. Whether the trade, 
either of Scotland in general, or of the city of Glafgow in 
particular, has really increafed in fo great a proportion, 
during fo fhort a period, I do not pretend to know. If 
either of them has increafed in this proportion, it feems to 
be an effeft too great to be accounted for by the foie opera¬ 
tion of this caufe. That the trade and induftry of Scotland, 
however, have increafed very confiderably during this period, 
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^ the banks have contributed a good deal to this in- 

v^.^i^peafe, cannot be doubted. 

The value of the fiiver money which circulated in Scot¬ 
land before the union, in 1707, and which, immediately after 
it, was brought into the bank of Scotland in order to be re¬ 
coined, amounted to 411,117/. 10/. 9^. (lerling. No ac¬ 
count has been got of the gold coin *, but it appears from the 
antient accounts of the mint of Scotland, that the value of the 
gold annually coined fomewhat exceeded that of the filver 
There were a good many people too upon this occafion, who, 
from a diffidence of repayment, did not bring their filver 
into the bank of Scotland: and there was, befides, fome 
EngUfh coin, which was not called in. The whole value of 
the gold and filver, therefore, which circulated in Scotland 
before the union, cannot be ertimated at lefs than a million 
fterllng. It feems to have conftituted almoft the whole cir¬ 
culation of that country 5 for though the circulation of the 
bank of Scotland, which bad then no rival, was confider- 
able, it feems to have made but a very fmall part of the 
whole. In the prefent times the whole circulation of Scot¬ 
land cannot be eftimated at lefs than two millions, of which 
that part which confifts in gold and filver, moft probably, 
does not amount to half a million. But though the circu¬ 
lating gold and filver of Scotland have fuflered fo great a 
diminution during this period, its real riches and prof- 
perity do not appear to have fuffered any. Its agricul¬ 
ture, manufaftures, and trade, on the contrary, the annual 
produce of its land and labour, have evidently been aug- 
'Imented. 

It is chiefly by difcounting bills of exchange, that is, by 
advancing money upon them before they are due, that the 
greater part of banks and bankers iffue their promiffory notes. 
They deduft always, upon whatever fum they advance, the 
legal intereft till the bill fhall become due. The payment of 
the bill, when it becomes due, replaces to the bank the value 
of what had been advanced, together with a clear profit of 
the intereft. Tlie banker who advances to the merchant 
whofe bill he difeounts, not gold and filver, but his own pro- 
miflbry notes, has the advantage of being able to difeount to 
a greater amount, by the whole value of his promiflbry notes, 
which he finds by experience, are comnlonly in circulation. 

He 

^ See Ruddimi^’s Preface to Anderfoa’s DiplcmiU, 5cc. Scoti«. 
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He is thereby enabled to make his clear gain of int( 
much a larger fum. 


The commerce of Scotland, which at prefent is not very 
great, was dill more inconfiderable when the two firft bank¬ 
ing companies were eflablifhed; and thofe companies would 
have had but little trade, had they confined their bufinefs 
to the difeounting of bills of exchange. They invented, 
therefore, another method of ifluing their promiflbry notes ; 
by granting, what they called, calh accounts, that is bv giving 
credit to the extent of a certain fum (two or three thoufand 
pounds, for example), to any individual who could procure 
two perfons of undoubted credit and good landed eftate to 
become furety for him, that whatever money fhould be ad¬ 
vanced to him, within the fum for which the credit had been 
given, fhould be repaid upon demand, together with the legal 
intereft. Credits of this kind are, I believe, commonly 
granted by banks and bankers in all different parts of the 
world. But the eafy terms upon which the Scotch banking 
companies accept of re-payment are, fo far as I know, pecu¬ 
liar to them, and have, perhaps, been the principal caufe, 
both of the great trade of thofe companies, and of the benefit 
which the country has received from it. 


Whoever has a credit of this kind with one of thofe 
companies, and borrov's a thoufand pounds upon it, for ex¬ 
ample, may repay this fum piece-meal, by twenty and thirty 
pounds at a time, the company difeounting a proportionable 
part of the intereft of the great fum from the day on which, 
each of thofe fmall fums is paid in, till the whole be in this 
manner repaid. All merchants, therefore, and almoft ail 
men of bufinefs, find it convenient to keep fuch cafh ac¬ 
counts with them, and are thereby interefted to promote the 
trade of thofe companies, by readily receiving their notes in 
all payments, and by encouraging all thofe with whom they 
have any influence to do the fame. The banks, when their 
cuftomers apply to them for money, generally advance it to 
them in their own promifibry notes. Thefe the merchants 
pay away to the manufa<flurers for goods, the manufafturers 
to the farmers for materials and provifions, the farmers to 
their landlords for rent, the landlords repay them to the mer¬ 
chants for the convenicncies and luxuries with which they 
fupply them, and the merchants again return them to the 
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s in order to balance their cafh accounts, or to 
what they may have borrowed of them; and thu^ 
almoft the whole money bufinefs of the country is tranf- 
a< 9 :ecl by means of them. Hence, the great trade of thofe 
companies* 

By means of thofe cafh accounts every merchant can, 
without imprudence, carry on a greater trade than he other- 
wife could do. If Acre are two merchants, one in London, 
and the other inf* Edinburgh, who employ equal flocks in the 
fame branch of trade, the Edinburgh merchant can, without 
imprudence, carry on a greater trade, and give employment 
to a greater number of people than the liondon merchant. 
The London merchant muft always keep by hixn a confider- 
able fum of money, cither in his own coffers, or in thofe of 
his banker, who gives him no intereft for it, in order to an- 
fwer the demands continually coming upon him for payment 
of the goodvS which he purchafes upon credit. Let the ordi¬ 
nary amount of this fum be fuppofed five hundred pounds, 
"rhe value of the goods in his warehoufe mail always be lefs 
hy five hundred pounds than it w^ould have been, had be not 
been obliged to keep fuch a fum unemployed. Let us fuppofe 
that he generally difpofes of his whole flock upon hand, or of 
goods to the value of his whole flock upon hand, once in the 
year. . By being obliged to keep fo great a fum unemployed, 
he muft lell in a year five hundred pounds worth lefs goods 
than he might otherwife have done. His annual profits muft 
be lefs by all that he could have made by the file of five 
hundrett pounds w'orth more goods 5 and the number of 

! >le employed in prej^aring his goods for the market, muft be 
efs by all thofe that five hurKlred pounds more ftock could 
have <^ployed. Tlie merchant in Edinburgh, on the other 
hand, keeps no money unemployed for anfwering fuch occa-^ 
fional demands. When they actually come upon him, he 
fatisfies them from his cafh account With the bank, and 
gradually replaces the fum lx)rrowed with the money or 
paper wnich comes in from the becafional fales of his goods. 
With the fame ftock, therefore, he can, without imprudence, 
have at all times in his warehoufe a larger quantity of goods 
than the London merchant; and can thereby both make a 
greater profit himfelf, and give conftant employment to a 
greater number of induftrious people who prepare thofe goods 

for 
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_ )r the market. Hence the great benefit which the count: 
has derived from this trade. 



The facility of difcounting bills of exchange, it may be 
thought indeed, gives the Englilh merchants a conveniency 
equivalent to the cafh accounts of the Scotch merchants. 
But the Scotch merchants, it muk be remembered, can dif- 
count their bills of exchange as eafily as the Eiiglifh mer¬ 
chants ; and have, befides, the additional conveniency of their 
caih accounts. 


The whole paper money of every kind which can eafily 
circulate in any country never can exceed the value of the 
gold and filver, of which it fupplies the place, or which (the 
commerce being fuppofed the fame) would circulate there, 
if there was no paper money. If twenty (hilling notes, for 
example, are the loweft paper money current^ in Scotland, 
the whole of that currency which can eafily circulate there 
cannot exceed the fum of gold and filver, which would be 
neceflary for tranfading the annual exchanges of twenty 
(hillings value and upwards ufually tranfa 61 :ed within that 
country. Should the circulating paper at any time exceed 
that fum, as the excefs could neither be fent abroad nor be 
employed in the circulation of the country, it muft immedi¬ 
ately return upon the banks to be exchanged for gold and 
filver. Many people would immediately perceive that they 
had more of this paper than was necelVary for tranfa6(lng 
their bufinefs at home, and as they could not fend it abroad, 
they would immediately demand payment of it from the 
banks. When this fuperfluous paper was converted into 
gold and filver, they could eafily find a ufe for it by fending 
it abroad ; but they could find none while it remained in the 
(hape of paper. There would immediately, therefore, be a 
run upon the banks to the whole extent of this fuperfluous 
paper, and, if they (bowed any difficulty or backwardnefs in 
payment, to a much greater extent; tne alarm, which this 
would occafion, necefTarily increafing the run. 


Over and above the expences which are common to every 
branch of trade ^ fuch as the expence of houfe-rent, the wa¬ 
ges of fervants, clerks, accountants, &c.; the expences pe¬ 
culiar to a bank confift chiefly in two articles : Firft, in the 
cxpcnce of keeping at all times in its coffers, for anfwering 
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TO^/occafional demunds of the holders of its notes, a Lirgc 
of money, of which it lofes the intereft: And, fecondly, 
in the expence of replenilhing thofe coffers as faft as they arc 
emptied by anfwering fuch occafional demands. 

A BANKING company, which iflues more paper than can 
be employed in the circulation of the country, and. of which 
the excels is continually returning upon them for payment, 
ought to increafe the quantity of gold and filver, which they 
keep at all times in their coffers, not only in proportion to 
this exceflive increafe of their circulation, but in a much 
greater proportion; their notes returning upon them much 
fader than in proportion to the excefs of their quantity- 
Such a company, therefore, ought to increafe the firfl 
article of their expence, not only in proportion to this forced 
increafe of their bufuiefs, but in a much greater proportion. 

The coffers of fuch a company too, though they ought to 
be filled much fuller, yet mud empty themfelves much fiifter 
than if their bufinefs was confined within more reafonabU; 
bounds, and mud require, not only a more violent, but a 
more condant and uninterrupted exertion of expence in or - 
der to replenifh them. The coin too, which is thus conti 
niially drawn in fuch large quantities from their coffers, can¬ 
not be employed in the circulation of the country. It comes 
in place of a paper which is over and above what can be em¬ 
ployed in that circulation, and is therefore over and above what 
can be employed in it too. But as that coin will not be allowed to 
lie idle, it mud, in one lliape or another, be fent abroad, in or¬ 
der to find that profitable employment which it cannot find, 
at home; and this continual exportation of gold and filver, 
by enhancing the difficulty, mud neceffarily enhance dill 
further the expence of the bank, in finding new gold and fil- 
ver in order to replenifli thofe coffers, which empty them¬ 
felves fo very rapidlv. Such a company, therefore, mud, 
in proportion to tnis forced increafe of their bufinefS;, 
increafe the fecond article of their expence dill more than 
the fird. 

Let us fuppofe that all the paper of a particular bank, 
which the circulation of the country can eafily abforb and 
employ, amounts exaftly to forty thoufand pounds; and thal 
for anfwering occafional demands, this bank is obliged to 
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^yccp at all times in its cofFers ten thoufand pounds in gold 
and filver. Should this bank attempt to circulate forty-four 
thoufand pounds, the four thoufand pounds which arc over 
and above what the circulation can eafily abforb and employ, 
will return upon it almoft as fafl as they are ilTued. For an- 
fwering occafional demands, therefore, this bank ought to 
keep at all times in its coffers, not eleven thoufand pounds 
only, but fourteen thoufand pounds. It will thus gain no¬ 
thing by the interefi: of the four thoufand pounds exceffivc 
circulation ; and it will lofe the whole expence of continually 
collefting four thoufand pounds in gold and filver, which will 
be continually going out of its coffers as faff as they are brought 
into them. 


Had every particular banking company always underftood 
and attended to its own particular interell, the circulation 
never could have been overftocked with paper money. But 
every particular banking company has not always under¬ 
ftood or attended to its own particular intereft, and the 
circulation has frequently been overftocked with paper 
money. 

By ifluing too great a quantity of paf^er, of which the ex- 
cefs was continually returning, in order to be exchanged for 
gold and filver, the bank of England was for many years to¬ 
gether obliged to coin gold to the extent of between eight 
hundred thoufand pounds and a million a year; or at an ave¬ 
rage, about eight hundred and fifty thoufand pounds, for 
this great coinage the bank (in confequence of the worn and 
degraded ftate into which the gold coin had fallen a few years 
ago) was frequently obliged to purchafe gold bullion at the 
high price of four pounds an ounce, which it foon after if- 
fue I in coin at 3/. lyj*. lOjd, an ounce, lofing in this manner 
b 'cween two and a half and three per cent, upon the coinage 
of fo very large a fum. Though the bank therefore paid no 
feignorage, though the government was properly at the ex¬ 
pence of the coinage, this liberality of government did not 
prevent altogether the expence of the bank. 

The Scotch hanks, in confequence of an excefs of the 
fame kind, were all obliged to employ conftantly agents at 
London to collect money for them, at an expence which was 
feldoni below one and a half or two per cent. This money 
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font down by the waggon, ^irtd infurcd by the carriers 
afv adciitioTial expence of three quarters per cent, or fifteen 
(hillings on the hundred pounds* Thofe agents were not 
always able to replenifli the coffers of their employers fo faft 
as they were emptied. In this cafe the tcfource of the 
banks was, to draw upon their correfpondents in Lon¬ 
don bilk of exchange to the extent of the fum which 
they wanted. When thofe correfpondents afterwards drew 
upon them for the payment of this fum, together with 
the intereft and the cominiffion, feme of thofe banks, 
from the diftrefs into which their exceflive circulation had 
thrown them, had fometimes no other means of fativsfying 
this draught but by drawing a fecond fet of bills either upon 
the fame or upon fome other correfpondents in London ; and 
the fame fum, or rather bills for the fame fum, would in this 
manner make fometimes more than two or three journies; 
the debtor, hank, paying always the intereft and commiftion 
upon the whole accumulated fum. Even thofe Scotch banks 
which never diftinguifhed themfelves by fheir extreme im¬ 
prudence, were fometimes obliged to employ this ruinous 
refource. 


Thk gold coin which was paid out cither by the bank of 
England, or by the Scotch banks, in exchange for that part 
of their paper which was over and above what cotild be 
employed in the circulation of the country, being likewife 
over and and above what could be employed in that circula¬ 
tion, was fometimes fent abroad in the fliape of coin, fome-» 
times melted down and fent abroad in the fnape of bullion, 
and fometimes melted down and fold to the bank of England 
at the high price of four pounds an ounce. It was the 
neweft, the heavieft, and the beft pieces only which were 
carefully picked out of the whole coin, and either fent 
abroad or melted down. At home, and while they re^* 
mained in the fliape of coin, thofe heavy pieces were of 
no more value than the light, but they were of more value 
abroad, or when melted down into bullion, at home. The 
bank of England, notwith{landing their great annual coin¬ 
age, found to their aftoniftiment, that there was every year 
the A\mc fcarcity of coin as there had been the year before ; 
and that notwithftandiiig the great quantity of pod and new 
coin which was every year iffiied from the bank, the Rate of 
the coin, in Read of growing better and better, became every 
year worfe and worle. Every year they found themfelves 
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incler the neceffity of coining nearly the fame quantity of 
gold as they had coined the year before, and from the con¬ 
tinual rife in the price of gold bullion, in confequence of the 
continual wearing and clipping of the coin, the expence of 
this great annual coinage became every year greater and 
greater. The bank of England, it is to be obferved, by fup* 
plying its own coffers with coin, is indirectly obliged to 
fupply the whole kingdom, into which coin is continually 
flowing from thofe coffers in a great variety of ways. Wliat- 
ever coin therefore was wanted to fupport this excefiive cir¬ 
culation both of Scotch and Englifh paper money, whatever 
vacuities this exceffive circulation occafioned in the neceffary 
coin of the kingdom, the bank of England was obliged to 
fupply them. 'Fhe Scotch banks, no doubt, paid all of them 
very dearly for their own imprudence and inattention. But 
the bank of England paid very dearly, not only for its own 
imprudence, but for the much greater imprudence of almoft 
all the Scotch banks. 

The over-trading of fome bold projectors in both parts of 
the united kingdom, was the original caufe of this exceffive 
circulation of paper money. 




What a bank can with propriety advance to a merchant 
or undertaker of any kind, is not, either the whole capital 
with which he trades, or even any confiderable part of that 
capital; but that part of it only, which he would otherwife 
be obliged to keep by him unemployed, and in ready money 
for anfwering occafional demands. If the paper money 
which the bank advances never exceeds this value, it can 
never exceed the value of the gold and filver, which would 
neceffarily circulate in the country if there was no paper 
money; it can never exceed the quantity which the circula-^ 
tion of the country can eafily abforb and employ. 

When a bank difeounts to a merchant a real bill o£ 
exchange drawn by a real creditor upon a real debtor, and' 
which, as foon as it becomes due, is really paid by that 
debtor ; it only advances to him a part of the value which 
he would otherwife be obliged to keep by him unemployed, 
and in ready money for aniwering occafional demands- The 
payment of the bill, when it becomes due, replaces to the 
bank the value of what ix had advanced, together with the 
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eft. The coffers of the bank, fo far as its dealings arc 
nfined to fuch cuftomers, refemble a water pond, from 
which, though a ftream is continually running out, vet 
another is continually running in, fully e(]ual to that which 
runs out; fo that, without any further care or attention, 
the pond keeps always equally, or very near equally fulh 
Little or no expence can ever be necelfary for replenifhing 
the coffers of fuch a bank. 

A MERCHANT, without over-trading, may frequently have 
occafion for a fum of ready money, even when he has no 
bills to difeount. When a bank, befides difeounting his bills, 
advances him Hkewdfe ^pon fuch occafmns, fuch fums upon 
his calh account, and accepts of a piece-meal repayment as 
the money conies in from the occalional fide of his goods, 
upon the eafy terms of the banking companies of Scotland ; 
it difpenfes him entirely from the necelfity of keeping any 
part of his ftock by him unemployed, and in ready money 
for anfwering occaftonal demands. When fuch demands 
aftually come upon him, he can anfwer them fufficiently 
from his caih account. The bank, however, in dealing with 
fuch cuftomers, ought to obferve with great attention, whe¬ 
ther in the courfe of feme fhort period (of four, five, fix, or 
eight months, for example) the fum of the repayments 
which it commonly receives from them, is, or is not, fully 
equal to that of the advances which it commonly makes to 
them.. If, within the courfe of fuch ftiort periods, the fum 
of the repayments from certain cuftomers is, upon moft 
occafions, fully equal to that of the advances, it may fafely 
con tin ae to deal with fuch cuftomers. Though the ftream 
whiclc is in this cafe continually running out from its coders 
may be very large, that which is continually running into 
them rauft be at lead equally large; fo that witliout any fur¬ 
ther care or attention thofe coffers are likely to be always 
equally or very near equally full; and fcarce ever to require 
any extraordinary expence to replenlfti them. If, on the con¬ 
trary, the fum of the repayments from certain other cuftom¬ 
ers falls commonly very much fhort of the advances which 
it makes to them, it cannot with any fafety continue to deal 
with fuch cuftomers, at leaft if they continue to deal with it 
rn this manner. The ftream which is in this cafe continually 
running out from its coffers is neceffarily much larger than 
that which is continually running in; fo that, junlefs they arc 
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rcplcniflicd by fome great and continual effort of expencc, 
thofe coffers muft foon be cxhaufted altogether. 

The banking companies of Scotland, accordingly, were 
for a long time very careful to require frequent and regular 
repayments from all their cuftomers, and did not care to deal 
with any perfon, whatever might be his fortune or credit, 
who did not make, what they called, frequent and regular 
operations with them. By this attention, befides faving almoft 
entirely the extraordinary expence of replenifhing their cof¬ 
fers, they gained two other very confiderabie advantages. 

First, by this attention they were enabled to make fome 
tolerable judgment concerning the thriving or declining cir- 
cumftaiices of their debtors, without being obliged to look 
out for any other evidence befides* what their own books 
afforded them ; men being for the moft part either regular 
or irregular in their repayments, according as their circum- 
ftances are either thriving or declining. A private man who 
lends out his money to perhaps half a dozen or a dozen of 
debtors, may, either by himfelf or his agents, obferve and 
enquire both conilantly and carefully into the condudl and 
fituation of each of them. But a banking company, which 
lends money to perhaps five hundred different people, and of 
which the attention is continually occupied by objefts of a 
very different kind, can have no regular information con¬ 
cerning the condufl: and circumftances of the greater part of 
its debtors beyond what its own books afford it. In requiring 
frequent and regular payments from all their cuftomers, the 
banking companies of Scotland had probably this advantage 
in view. 

Secondly, by this attention they fecured themfelves from 
the poflibility of iffuing more paper money than what the 
circulation of the country could eafily ahforb and employ. 
When they obferved, that within moderate periods of time 
the repayments of a particular cuftomer were upon moll 
occafions fully equal to the advances which they had made‘to 
him, they might be affured that the paper money which they 
had advanced to him, had not at any time exceeded the quan¬ 
tity of gold and filver which he would otherwife have been 
obliged to keep by him for anfv/eriiig occafional demands; 
and that, confequently the paper money, which they had 
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by his means, had not at any time exceeded the 
quantity of gold and filver which would have circulated in 
the country, had there been no paper money. The fre¬ 
quency, regularity and amount or his repayments would 
fufficiently demonftrate.ahat the amount of their advances 
had at no time exceeded that part of his capital which he 
would otherwife have been obliged to keep by him, unem¬ 
ployed and in ready money for anfwering occafional de¬ 
mands that is, for the purpofe of keeping the reft of his 
capita! in conftant employment. It is this part of his capital 
only which, within moderate periods of time, is continually 
returning to every dealer in the fhape of money, whether 
paper or coin, and continually going from him in the fame 
ihape. If the advances of the bank had commonly exceeded 
this part of his capital, the ordinary amount of his repay¬ 
ments could not, within moderate periods of time, have 
equalled the ordinary amount of its advances. The ftream 
■which, by means of his dealings, was continually running 
into the coffers of the bank, could not have been equal to 
the ftream which, by means of the fame dealings, was con¬ 
tinually running out. The advances of the bank paper, by 
exceeding the quantity of gold and filver w^hich, had there 
been no fiich advances, he would have been obliged to keep 
.by him for anfwering occafional demands, might foon come 
to exceed the whole quantity of gold and filver which (the 
commerce being fuppofed the fame) would have circulated in 
the country had there been no paper money 5 and epnfe- 
quently to exceed the quantity which the circulation of the 
country could eafily abforb and employ; and the excefs of 
this paper money would immediately have returned upon the 
bank in order to be exchanged for gold and filver. This 
fecond advantage, though equally real, was not perhaps fo 
well underftood by all the different banking. companies of 
Scotland as the firlt. 

When, partly by the conveniency of difcouiitlng bills, 
and partly by that of cafti accounts, the creditable traders of 
any country can be difpenfed from the neceffity of keeping 
any part of their flock by them, unemployed and in ready 
money, for anfwering occafional demands,^they can reafonably 
espeft no further alTiftance from banks and bankers, w'ho, 
when they have gone thus far, cannot, confiftently with their 
own intereft and fafety, go farther. A bank cannot, con¬ 
fidently 
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fiftently with its own interefl, advance to a trader the whole 
or even the greater part of the circulating capital with which 
he trades ; becaufe, though that capital is continually return¬ 
ing to him in the fhape of money, and going from him in 
the fame fhape, yet the whole of the returns is too diftant 
from the whole of the out-goings, and the fum of his repay¬ 
ments could not equal the fum of its advances within fuch 
moderate periods of time as fuit the conveniency of a bank. 
Still lefs could a bank alford to advance him any confiderable 
part of his fixed capital ; of the capital which the under¬ 
taker of an iron forge, for example, employs in ereding 
his forge and fmelting-houfe, his work-houfes and ware- 
houfes, the dweiling-houfes of his work-men, See.; of the 
capital which the undertaker of a mine employs in finking 
his fliafts, in ereding engines for drawing out the water, in 
making roads and waggon-ways, &c. ; of the capital which 
the perfon who undertakes to improve land employs in clear¬ 
ing, draining, enclofmg, manuring and ploughing wafte and 
uncultivated fields, in building farm-houfes, with all thdr 
neceflary appendages of (tables, granaries, &c. The returns 
of the fixed capital are in almofl all cafes much flower 
than thofe of the circulating capital; and fuch expences, 
even when laid out with the greateft prudence and judgment, 
very feldom return to the undertaker till after a period of 
many years, a period by far too dillant to fuit the conveni- 
ency of a bank. Traders and other undertakers may, no 
doubt, with great propriety, carry on a very confiderable 
part of their projeds with tjorrowed money. In juftice to 
their creditors, however, their own capital ought, in this 
cafe, to be fufficient to enfure, if I may fay fo, the capital 
of thofe creditors; or to render it extremely improbable that 
thofe creditors fliould incur any lofs, even though the fuccefs 
of the projed fliould fall very much fliort of the expedation 
of the projedors. Even with this precaution too, the money 
which is borowed, and which it is meant fliould not be re¬ 
paid till after a period of feveral years, ought not to be 
borrowed of a bank, but ought to be borrow'ecl upon bond 
or mortgage, of fuch private people as propofe to live upon 
the interefl pf their money, without taking the trouble them- 
felves to employ the capital; and who are upon that account 
willing to lend that capital to fuch people of good credit as 
are likely to keep it for feveral years. A bank, indeed, 
which lends its money without the expence of ftampt paper, 
or of attornies fees for drawing bonds and mortgages, and 
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accepts of repayment upon the cafy terms of the bank¬ 
ing companies of Scotland \ would, no doubt, be a very 
convenient creditor to fuch traders and undertakers. But 
fuch traders and undertakers would, furely, be moft incon¬ 
venient debtors to luch a bank. 


It is now more than five-aiul-twenty years fince the paper 
money ifllied by the different banking companies of tScotland 
was fully equal, or rather was fomewhat more than fully 
.equal, to what the circulation of the country could eafily 
abforb and employ. Thofe companies, therefore, had fo long 
ago given all theaffiftance to the traders and other undertakers 
of Scotland which it is pofliblt for banks and bankers, con- 
fiftently with their own intereft, to give. They had even 
done fomewhat more. ^Fhey had overtraded a little, and 
had brought upon themfelves that lofs, or at leaft that dimi¬ 
nution of pront, which in this particular bufmefs never fails 
to attend the fmalleft degree of over-trading. Thofe traders 
and other undertakers, having got fo much aififtance from 
banks and bankers, wilTied to get ftiil more. The banks, 
they feem to have thought, could extend their credits to 
whatever fum might be wanted, without incurring any other 
expence befules that of a few reams of paper. They com¬ 
plained of the contraifed views and daftardly foirit of the 
direftors of thofe banks, which did not, they laid, extend 
their credits in proportion to the extcnfion of the trade of 
the country; meaning, no doubt, by the extenfion of that 
trade the extenfion of their own projefts beyond what they 
could carry on, either with their own capital, or vvith what 
they had credit to borrow of private people in the ufual way 
of Dondor mortgage. The banks, they feem to have thought, 
were in honour bound to fupply the deficiency, and to pro¬ 
vide them with all the capital which they wanted to trade 
with. The banks, however, were of a difierent opinion, 
and upon their refufing to extend their credits, fome of thofe 
traders had recourfe to an expedient which, for a time, 
ferved their purpofe, though at a much greater expeiice, yet 
as efFeftually as the utmou extenfion of bank credits could 
have done. This expedient w^as no other than the well-known 
fhift of drawing and redrawing; the Ihift to which unfor¬ 
tunate traders have fometimes recourfe when they are upon 
the brink of bankruptcy. The pra£fice of railing money in 
this manner had been long known in England, and during 
the courfe of the late war, when the high profits of trade 
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a great temptation to over-trading, is faid to havi 
been carried on to a very great extent. From England it 
was brought into Scotland, where, in proportion to the very 
limited commerce, and to the very moderate capital of the 
country, it was foon carried on to a much greater extent 
thin it ever had been in England. 

The praftice of drawing and re^lrawing is fo well known 
to all men of bufmefs, that it may perhaps be thought unne- 
ceflary to give any accent of it. But as this book may come 
into the hands of many people who are not men of bufmefs, 
and as the effefts of this praeSdee upon the banking trade are 
not perhaps generally underftood even by men of bufmefs 
themfelves, I (hall endeavour to explain it as diftin£lly as 
1 can. 




Th e cuftoms of merchants, which were eftablilhed when 
the barbarous laws of Europe did not enforce the performance 
of their contrads, and which during the courfe of the two 
lait centuries have been adopted into the laws of all European 
nations, have given fucli extraordinary privileges to bills of 
exchange, that money is more readily advanced upon them^ 
than upon any other fpecies of obligation *, efpecially when 
they are made payable within fo fhort a period as two or 
three months after their date. If, when the bill becomes 
due, the acceptor does not pay it as foon as it is prefented, 
he becomes from that moment a bankrupt. The bill is pro- 
tefted, and returns upon the drawer, who, if he does not 
immediately pay it, becomes likewife a bankrupt- If, before 
it came to the perfon who prefents it to the acceptor for pay¬ 
ment, it had paired through the bands of fcveral other per- 
fons, who had fucceffively advanced to one another the 
contents of it either in money or goods, and who, to exprefs 
that each of them had in his turn received thofe contents, 
had all of them in their order endorfed, that is, written their 
names upon the back of the bill j each endorfer becomes in 
his turn liable to the owner of the bill for thofe contents, 
and, if he fails to pay, he becomes too from that moment 
a bankrupt. Though the drawer, acceptor, and endorfers 
of the bill fhould, all of them, be perfoiis of doubtful credit j 
yet dill the ftiortnefs of the date gives fome fecurity to the 
owner of the bill. Though all of them may be very likely 
to become bankrupts *, it is a chance if they all become fo in 
fo fhort a time. The lK)ufe is crazy, fays- a weary traveller 
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and wil] not (land very long ; but it is a chance 
if it falls to-night, and T will venture, therefore, to fleep in it 
to-night. 

The trader A in Edinburgh, we lhali fuppofe, draws a 
bill upon B in London, payable two months after date. In 
reality B in London owes nothing to A in Edinburgh ; but 
he agrees to accept of A’s bill upon condition that before the 
term of payment he fhall redraw upon A in Edinburgh, for 
the fame fum, together with the intereft and a commiffion, 
another bill, payable likewife two months after date. B ac¬ 
cordingly, before the expiration of the firft two months, re¬ 
draws this bill upon A in Edinburgh ; who again, before the 
expiration of the fecond two months, draws a fecond bill 
upon B in London, payable likewife two months after date; 
and before the expiration of the third two months, B in Lon¬ 
don re-draws upon A in Edinburgh another bill, payable alfo 
two months after date. This pra£tice has fometimes gone 
on, not oniv for feveral months, but for feveral years to¬ 
gether, the Dili always returning upon A in Edinburgh, with 
the accumulated intereft and commiftion of all the former 
bills. The intereft was five per cent, in the year, and the 
comraiflion was never lefs than one half per cent, on each 
draught. This commiffion being repeated more than fix 
times in the year, whatever money A might raife by this ex¬ 
pedient muft necefl'arily have coft him fomething more than 
eight jrer cent, in the year, and fometimes a great deal more} 
when either the price of the commiffion happened to rife, or 
when he was obliged to pay compound intereft upon the inte- 
reft and comn'iffion of former bills. Tliis praftice was called 
raifing money by circulation. 

Ik .1 country where the ordinary profits of flock in the 
greater part of mercantile projeds are fuppofed to run be¬ 
tween fix and ten per cent.; it muft have been a very fortu¬ 
nate fpeculation of which the returns could not only repay 
the enormous expence at which the money was thus bor¬ 
rowed for carrying it on ; but afford, befides, a good furplus 
profit to the projedtor. Many vaft and extenfive projeds, 
however, were undertaken, and for feveral years carried on 
without any other fund to fupport them befides what was 
raifed at this enormous expence. The projeftors, no doubt, 
had in their golden dreams the molt diftindl vilion of this 
great profit. Upon their awaking, however, either at the 
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end of their projefts, or when they were no longer able td 
carry them on, they very feldom, I believe^ had the good for¬ 
tune to find it 

The bills which A in Edinburgh drew upon B in London, 
he regularly difeounted two months before they were due 
with fome bank or banker in Edinburgh ; and the bills which 
B in London re-drew upon A in Edinburgh, he as regularly 
difeounted either with the bank of England, or with fome 
other bankers in London. Whatever was advanced upon 
fuch circulating bills, was, in Edinburgh, advanced in the 
paper of the Scotch banks, and in London, when they were 
difeounted at the bank of England, in the paper of that 
bank. Though the bills upon which this paper hail been 
advanced, were all of them repaid in their turn as foon as 
they became due; yet the value which had been really ad¬ 
vanced upon the firft bill, was never really returned to the 

* The method deferibed iti the text was by no means cither the mofl-com¬ 
mon or the moll cxpcnGvc one in which thofc adventurers fomethnes raifed 
money by circulation. It frequently happened that A In Edinburgh would 
enable B in London to pay the firil bill of exchange by drawing, a few days 
before it became due, a fccond bill at three months date upon the fame B in 
London. This bill, being payable to his own order, A iold in Edinbuigh at 
par; and with its contents purchafed bills upon London payable at fight to the 
order of B, to whom he fent them by the poll. Towards the end of the late 
war, the exchange between Edinburgh and London was frequently three per 
cent, againll Edinburgh, and thofc bdls at fight mull frequently have coll A 
that premium. This tranfaaion therefore being repeated at leatl Four times 
in the year, and being loaded with a commifllon of at lead one half per cent, 
upon each repetition, mud at that period have cell A at lead fourteen per 
cent, in thc^ycar. At other times A would enable B to difeharge the fird bill 
of exchange by drawing, a few days before it became due, a fccond bill at two 
months date ; not upon B, but upon Ibrnc third perfon, C, for example, in 
London. This other bill was made payable to the order of B, who, upon 
its being accepted by C, riifcouuted it with fome banker in London ■; aed A 
enabled C to dircharge it by drawing, a few days before it became due, a third 
bill, like wife at two months date, fometimes upon his fird corrclpondent B, 
and’fometimes upon fome fourth or fifth perfon, Dor EL, for example. This 
third bill was made payable to the order of C ; who, as foon as it was accepted, 
difeounted it in the fame manner with fome banker in London- Such opera¬ 
tions bc-ng repeated at Icaft fix times in the year, and tcing loaded with a 
commilfion of at leaB one-half per cent, upon each repetition, together with 
the legal iotereft of five per cent, this method of railing money, in the fame 
manner as that deferibed in the text, mua have coft A fomcthing more than 
eight per cent. By faving, however, the exchange between Edinburgh and 
London it was Icfs cxpcnfivc than that mentioned in the foregoing part of this 
note • but then it required an cftablilbed credit with more houfes than one in 
London, an advantage which many of thefe adventurers could not always find 
it cafy to procure. 
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which advanced it $ becaufe, before each bill became 
another bill was always drawn to fomewhat a greater 
amount than the bill whicn was foon to be paid; and the 
difeounpng of this other bill was cllentially lieceflary towards 
the payment of that which was fppn tp be due. This pay ~ 
meiit, therefore^ was altogether fi(Jlitious. The ftream^ 
which, by means of thofe circulating bills of exchange, 
had once been made to run out frpm the coffers of the 
banks, was never replaced by any ftream which really ru:^ 
into them* 

The paper which was iffupdupon thofe circulating bills of 
exchange, amounted, upon many occafions, to the whole 
fund deftiued for carrying on fome vaft and extenfive projed^ 
of agriculture, commerce, or manpfactures *, and not merely 
to that part of It which, had there been no paper money, 
the projedfor would have been obliged to keep by him, un¬ 
employed and in ready money for anfwering occafional de¬ 
mands. The greater part of this pa^^r was, confequeiitly, 
over and above the value of the gold and filver which would 
have circulated in the country, had tlipre been no paper 
money. It was over and above, therefore, what the circu¬ 
lation of the country could eafily abforb and employ, and, 
upon that account, immediately returned upon the banks in 
order to be exchanged for gold and filver, which they were 
to find as they could. It was a capital which thofe projectors 
had very artfully contrived to draw from thofe banks, not 
oixjy without their knowledge or deliberate confent, but for 
fome time, perhaps, without their having the moft diltant fuf- 
picion that they had really advanced it. 

When two people, who are continually drawing and re¬ 
drawing upon one another, difeount their bills always with 
the fame banker, he muft immediately dilcover what they 
are about, and fee clearly that i • ^y are tradinjg, not with any 
capital of their ow n, but with thv^ capital which he advances 
to them. But this difeovery is not altogether fo eafy when 
they difeount their bills fometimes with one banker, and 
fometimes with another, and when the fanie two perfons do 
not conftantly draw and rc-draw upon one another but oc- 
cafionaliy run the round of a great circle of projeftors, who 
find it for their intereft to afiift one another in this method 
of raifing money, and to render it, upon that account, as 
difficult as poffible to diftinguilh between a real and a fidiiti- 
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ous bill of exchange } between a bill drawn by a real credit^ 
upon a real debtor, and a bill for which there was properly 
no real creditor but the bank which difcountcd it; nor any 
real debtor but the projeftor who made ufe of the money. 
When a banker had even made this difcovery, he might 
fometimes make it too late, and might find that he had al¬ 
ready difcounted the bills of thofe projedors to fo great an 
extent, that, by refufing to difcount any more, he would ne- 
ceflarily make them all bankrupts, and thus, by ruining them, 
might perhaps ruin himfelf. For his own intereft and fafety, 
therefore, he might find it necelTary, in this very perilous 
fituation, to go on for fome time, endeavouring, however, to 
withdraw gradually, and upon that account making every day 
greater and greater difficulties about difcounting, in order 
to force thofe projeHors by degrees to have recourfe, either 
to other bankers, or to other methods of raifing money; fo 
as that he himfelf might, as foon as poflible, get out of the 
circle. The difficulties, accordingly, which the bank of 
England, which the principal bankers in Xoudon, and which 
even the more prudent Scotch banks began, after a certain 
time, and when all of them had already gone too far, to 
make about difcounting, not only alarmed, but enraged in the 
highelt degree thofe projeftors. Their own diftrefs, of 
which this prudent and neceflary referve of the banks, was, 
no doubt, the immediate occafion, they called the diltrefs of 
»he country ; and this diftrefs of the country, they faid, was 
iltogether owing to the ignorance, puCllanunity, and bad 
condua of the banks, which did not give a fufliciently libe¬ 
ral aid to the fpirited undertakings of thofe who exerted 
themfelves in order to beautify, improve, and ^nch the 
country. It was the duty of the banks, they feemed to 
think, to lend for as long a time, and to as great an extent 
as they might wifh to borrow. The banks, however, by re¬ 
fufing in this manner to give more credit to thofe, to whom 
they had already given a great deal too much, took the only 
method by which it was now poflible to fave either their own 
credit, or the public credit of the country. 

In the midft of this clamour and diftrefs, a new bank was 
eftabliftied in Scotland for the exprefs purpofe of relieving 
the diftrefe of the country. The defign was generous ; but 
the execution was imprudent, and the nature and caufes ot 
the diftrefs which it meant to relieve, were not, perhaps, 
well underftood. This bank was more liberal than any other 
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er hctriy both in {^ranting cafh accounts, and in dif- 
_ -.ting bills of exchange. With regard to the latter, it 
!^ms to have made fcarce any diftinAion between real and 
circulating bills, but to have difeounted all equally. It was 
the avowed principle of this hank to advance, upon any 
reafonable fecurity, the whole capital which was to be em¬ 
ployed in thofe improvements of which the returns are the 
moft flow and dlftant, fuch as the improvements of land. 
To promote fuch improvements was even faid to be the chief 
of the public fpirited purpofes for which it was inftituted. 
By its liberality in granting cafli accounts, and in difeounting 
bills of exchange, it, no doubt, ilTucd great quantities of its 
bank-notes. But thofe bank-notes being, the greater part of 
them, over aftd above what the circulation of the country 
could cafily abforb and employ, returned upon it, in order to 
he exchanged for gold and filver, as fall as they were iflued. 
Its coffers were never well-filled. The capital which had 
been fubferibed to this bank at two different fuhfcriptions, 
amounted to one hundred and fixty thoufand pounds, of 
which eighty per cent, only was paid up. This fum ought 
to have been paid in at feveral different inftalments. A 
great part of the proprietors, when they paid in their firft in- 
nalment, opened a cafli account with the bank ; and the di- 
reftors, thinking tbemfelvcs obliged to treat their own pro¬ 
prietors v^itli the fame liberality with which they treated all 
other men, allowed many of them to borrow upon this cafli 
account what they paid in upon all their fubfequent inftal- 
ments. Such payments, therefore, only put into one coffer, 
what had the moment before been taken out of another. 
But had the cofiers of this bank been filled ever fo well, its 
cxcelTive circulation rnuft have emptied them fafter than they 
could have been repleniflhed by any other expedient but the 
ruinous one of drawing upon London, and when the bill 
became due, paying it, together with intereft: and commif- 
fion, by another draught upon the fame place. Its coffers 
having been filled fo very ill, it is faid to have been driven to 
this refource within a very few months after it began to do 
bufinefs. The eftates of the proprietors of this bank were 
worth feveral millions, and by their fubfeription to the ori¬ 
ginal bond or contrafi of the bank, were really pledged for 
anfwcring all its engagements. By means of the great cre¬ 
dit which fo great a pledge neceffarily gave it, it was not- 
withftanding its too liberal conduft, enabled to carry on 
bufinefs for more than two years. When it was obliged to 
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'Jlj6p, it had in the circulation about two hundred thoufani 
^^^ounds in bank-notes. In order to fupport the circulation 
of thofe notes, which were continually returning upon it as 
fall as they were iffued, it had been conftantly in the praftice 
of drawing bills of exchange upon London, of which the 
number and value were continually increafing, and, when it 
ftopt, amounted to upwards of fix nundred thoufand pounds. 
This bank, therefore, had, in little more than the courfe of 
two years, advanced to different people upwards of eight 
hundred thoufand pounds at five per cent. Upon the two 
hundred thoufand pounds w^hich it circulated in bank-notes, 
this five per cent, might, perhaps, be confidered as clear 
gain, without any other dedu£fion befides the expence of 
management. But upon upwards of fix hundred thoufand 
pounds, for which it was continually drawing bills of ex¬ 
change upon London, it was paying, in the way of intereft 
and commiflion, upwards of eight per cent., and was confe- 
quently lofing more than three per cent, upon more than 
three-iourths of all its dealings. 


The operations of this bank feem to have produced ef- 
fefts quite oppofite to thofe which w^ere intended by the par¬ 
ticular perfons who planned and dire£fed it. They feem to 
have intended to fupport the fpirited undertakings, for as fuch 
they confidered them, which were at that time carrying on 
in different parts of the country j and at the fame time, by 
drawing the whole banking bufinefs to themfelves, to fup- 
plant all the other Scotch banks ; particularly thofe eftablifiied 
at Edinburgh, whofe backwardnefs in difeounting bills of ex¬ 
change had given fome offence. This bank, no doubt, gave 
fome temporary relief to thofe projectors, and enabled them 
to carry on their projects for about tw^o years longer than 
they could otherwife have done. But it thereby only en¬ 
abled them to get fo much deeper into debt, fo that when 
ruin came, it fell fo much the heavier both upon them and 
upon their creditors. The operations of this bank, therefore, 
inftead of relieving, in reality aggravated in the long-run the 
diftrefs which thofe projeCIors had brought both upon them¬ 
felves and upon their country. It would have been much 
better for themfelves, their creditors and their country, had 
the greater part of them been obliged to (lop two years (boner 
than they aClually did. The temporary relief, however, 
which this bank afforded to thofe projectors, proved a real 
and permanent relief to the other Scotch banks. All the 
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iers in circulating bills of exchange, which thofc other 
:«anks had become fo bac' -vard in difcounting, had recourfe 
to this new bank, where they were received with c^en arms. 
Thofe other banks, therefore, were enabled to get very eafily 
out that fatal circle, from which they could not otherwife 
have difengaged themfelves without incurring a confiderablc 
Jofs, and perhaps too even fome degree of difcredit. 

In the long-run, therefore, the operations of this bank 
increafed the real diftrefs of the country which it meant to 
relieve; and efteaually relieved from a very great diftrefs 
thofe rivals whom it meant to fupplant. 

At the firft fetting out of this bank, it was the opinion 
of fome people, that how faft foever its coffers might be 
emptied, it might eafily rcplenifli them by raifmg money 
upon the fecurities of thofe to whom it had advanced its 
paper. Experience, 1 believe, foon convinced them that this 
method of raifmg money was by much too flow to anfwer 
their purpofe; and that coffers which originally were fo ill 
filled, and which emptied themfelves fo very faft, could be re- 
.plenilhed by no other expedient but the ruinous one of draw¬ 
ing bills upon London, and when they became due, paying 
them by other draughts upon the fame place with accumu¬ 
lated intereft and commiffion. But though they had been 
able by this method to raife money as faft as they wanted it i 
yet, inftead of making a profit, they muft have fuffered a lof; 
by every fuch operation ; fo that in the long-run they muft 
have ruined themfelves as a mercantile company, though, 
perhaps, not fo foon as by the more expenfive praftice o? 
drawing and re-drawing. They could ftill have made nothing 
by the intereft of the paper, which, being over and above 
what the circulation of the country could abforb and employ, 
returned upon them, in order to be exchanged for gold and 
filver, as faft as they iffued it; and for the payment of which 
they were themfelves continually obliged to borrow money. 
On the contrary, the whole expenee of this borrowing, ol 
employing agents to look out for people who had money tc 
lend, eff negotiating wkh thofe people, and of drawing the 
prope. bond or aflignment, muft have fallen upon them, 
and have been fo much clear lofs upon the balance of their 
accounts. The proje<ft of replenifliing their coffers in this 
manner may be compared to that of a man who had a 
water-pond from which a ftream was continually running 
‘ out. 
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and into which no ftream was continually runnings 
propofed to keep it always equally full by employing 
a number of people to go continually with buckets to a well 
atfome miles diftance in order to bring water to reple- 
nifh it. 


Bu T though this operation had proved, not only pra£H- 
cable, but profitable to the bank as a mercantile company 5 
yet the country could have derived no benefit from it; but, 
on the contrary, muft have fuffered a very confiderable lofs 
by it. This operation could not augment in the finalleft 
degree the quantity of money to be lent. It could only have 
eredlcd this bank into a fort of general loan office for the 
whole country. Thofe who wanted to borrow, mull have 
applied to this bank, inftead of applying to the private per- 
fons who had lent it their money. But a bank which lends 
money, perhaps, to five hundred different people, the greater 
part of whom its direftors can know very little about, is not 
likely to be more judicious in the choice of its debtors, than 
a private perfon who lends out his money among a few 
people whom he knows, and in whofe fober and frugal con- 
dfldl he thinks he has good reafon to confide. The debtors 
of fuch a bank, as that whofe condua I have been giving 
feme account of, were likely, the greater part of them, to 
be chimerical projeftors, the drawers and re-drawers of cir¬ 
culating bills of exchange, who would employ the money in 
extravagant undertakings, which, with all the affiftance that 
could be given them, they would probably never be able to 
Compleat, and which, if they Ihould be compleated, would 
never repay the expence which they had really coll, would 
never afford a fund capable of maintaining a quantity of labour 
equal to that which had been employed about them. The 
fober and frugal debtors of private perfons, on the contrary, 
would be more likely to employ the money borrowed in fober 
undertakings which were proportioned to their capitals, and 
which, though they might have Icfs of the grand and the 
marvellous, would have more of the folid and the profitable, 
which would repay with a large profit whatever had been 
laid out upon them, and which would thus afford a fund 
capable of maintaining a much greater quantity of labour 
than that which had been employed about them. The fuccefs 
of this operation, therefore, without increafing in the fmallell 
degree the capital of the country, would only have trans- 
® ferred 
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a great part of it from prudent and profitable, to im- 
^■w|BT^cnt and unprofitable undertakings. 

That the induftry of Scotland languifhed for want of mO" 
ney to employ it, was the opinion of the famous Mr. Ijaw- 
By ellablHhing a bank of a particular kind, which he feems 
to have imagined, might iflue paper to the amount of the 
whole value of all the lands in the country, he propofed to 
remedy this want of money. The parliament of Scotland, 
when he firft propofed his project, did not think proper tr 
adopt it. It was afterwards adopted, with fome variations, 
by the duke of Orleans, at that time regent of France. The 
idea of the poflibility of multiplying paper money to almoft 
any extent, was the real foundation of what is called the 
Mifliflippi fcheme, the mofl extravagant project both of bank 
ing and ftock-jobbing thk, perhaps, the world ever faw. 
The different operations of this fcheme arc explained fo fully, 
fo clearly, and with fo much order and diftinftnefs, by 
Mr. Du Verney, in bis Examination of the Political Reflec¬ 
tions upon Commerce and Finances of Mr. Du Tot, that I 
fhall not mve any account of them. The principles upon 
which it founded are explained by Mr. Law himfelf, in 
a difeourfe concerning money and trade, which he publifhed 
in l^otland when he firft propofed his project. The fplen- 
did, but vifionary ideas which are fet forth in that and fome 
other works upon the fame principles, ftill continue to make 
an impreflion upon many people, and have, perhaps, ir 
part, contributed to that excefs of banking, which has of 
late been complained of both in Scotland and in other 
places. 

The bank of England is the greateft bank of circula.tion in 
Europe. It was incorporated, in purfuance of an aft of 
parliament, by a charter under the great feal, dated the 
27th of July, 1694. It at that time advanced to government 
the fum of one million two hundred thoufand pounds, for an 
annuity of one hundred thoufand pounds; or for 96,000/. a 
year intereft, at the rate of eight per cent, and 4,000/. a year 
for the expence of management. ITie credit of the new go¬ 
vernment, eftablifhed by the Revolution, we may believe, 
muft have been very low, when it was obliged to borrow at fo 
high an intereft. 

In 
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In 1697 the bank was allowed to enlarge its capital fta 
by an engraftment of 1,001,171/. fos. Its whole capital 
(lock, therefore, amounted at this time to 2,201,171/ lox- 
This engraftment is faid to ha\e been for the fupport of pub¬ 
lic credit. In 1696, tallies had been at forty, and fifty, and 
fixty per cent, difeount, and bank notes at twenty per cent *. 
During the great recoinage of the filver, which was going on 
at this time, the bank had thought proper to difeontmue the 
payment of its notes, which neceflarily occafioned their dif- 
credit. 



In purfuance of the 7th Anne, c. vii. the bank advanced 
and paid into the exchequer, the fum of 400,000/.; making 
in all the fum of 1,600,000/. which it had advanced upon its 
original annuity of 96,000/. intereft and 4,000/. for expence 
of management. In 1708, therefore, the credit of govern¬ 
ment was as good as that of private perfons, fince it could 
borrow at fix per cent, intereft, the common legal and mar¬ 
ket rate of thofe times. In purfuance of the fame ail, 
the bank cancelled exchequer bills to the amount of 
i -j’jCyOi'jL I’js. io{d. at fix per cent, intereft, and was at 
the fame time allowed to take in fubferiptions for doubling its 
capital. In 1708, therefore, the capital of the bank amounted 
to 4,402,343/.; and it had advanced to government the fum , 
of 3,375,027/. I’JS- 10jd. 

By a call of fifteen per cent, in 1709, there was paid in 
and made flock 656,204/. is. gd. ; and by another of ten per 
gent, in 1710, 501,448/- 12^. nd. In confequence of 
thofe two calls, therefore, the bank capital amounted to 

S»S59>995^- 14^- 

In purfuance of the 3d George I. c. 8. the bank delivered 
up two millions of exchequer bills to be cancelled. It 
had at this time, therefore, advanced to government 
t 375,027/. ins. lod. In purfuance of the 8th George I. 
c. 21. the bank purchafed of the South Sea Company, flock 
to the amount of 4,000, 000/.5 and in 1722, in confequence of 
the fubferiptions which it had tal.en infer enabling it to make 
this purchafe, its capital flock was increafed by 3,400,000/. 
At this time, therefore, the bank had advanced to the pub¬ 
lic 9,375,027/. ijs. lojd'.; and its capital flock amounted 
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io 8,959,995/. 14J. 8</. It was upon this occafion that 
fum which the bank had advanced to the public, and for 
which it received intereft, began firft to exceed its capital 
flock, or the fum for which it paid a dividend to the propri¬ 
etors of bank flock ^ or, in other words^ that the bank began 
to have an undivided capital, over and above its divided one. 
ft has continued to have an undivided capital of the faiiK^ 
kind ever fince. In 1746, the bank had, upon different oc- 
callkins, advanced to the public ii,68d,8oo/. and its divided 
capital had been raifed by different calls and fubferiptions to 
10,780,000/. The ftate of thofe two fums has continued to 
be the fame ever fince. In purfuance of the 4th of George IIL 
c. 25. the bank agreed to pay to government for the renewal 
of its charter i io,oco/. without intereft or repayment. This 
fum, therefore, did not increafe either of thofe two other 

fumSfc 

The dividend of the bank has varied according to the va- 
nations in the rate of the intereft which it has, at different 
times, received for the money it had advanced to the public, 
as well as according to other circumftances. This rate of in-^ 
tereft has gradually been reduced from eight to three pet 
• cent. For Ibme years paft the bank dividend has been at five,, 
and a half per cent. 

The ftability of the bank of England is equal to that of 
the Britifli government. All that it has advanced to the pub¬ 
lic muft be loft before its creditors can fuftain any lofs. No 
Other banking company in England can be eilabliihed by a£l 
of parliament, or can confift of more than fix membersw It 
a£ls, not only as an ordinary bank, but as a great engine of 
ftate. It receives and pap the greater part of the annuities 
which are due to the creditors of the public, it circulates ex¬ 
chequer bills, and it advances to government the annual 
amount of the land and malt taxes, which are frequently not 
paid up till fome years thereafter. la thofe different opera¬ 
tions, its duty to the public may fometimes have obliged it, 
without any fault of its direftors, to overftock the circulation 
with paper money. It likewife difeounts merchants bills, and 
has, upon feverai different occafions, fupported the credit of 
the principal houfes, not only of England, but of Hamburgh 
and Holland. Upon one occafion, in 1763, it is faid to have 
advanced for this purpofe, in one week, about 1,600,000/. j 
a great part of it in bullion. I do not, however, pretend to 
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greatnefs of the fum, or the (hortnefs __ 
vji*. upon other occafions, this great company has been 

reduced to the neceffity of paying in fixpences. 


It is not by augmenting the capital of the country, but by 
rendering a greater part of that capital aftive and productive 
than would otherwife be fo, that the mod judicious operati¬ 
ons of banking can increafe the induftry of the country. 
That part of his capital which a dealer is obliged to keep by 
him unemployed, and in ready money for anfwering occafi- 
onal demands, is fo much dead ftock, which, fo long as it 
remains in this fituation, produces nothing either to him or 
to his country. The judicious operatioTis of banking enable 
him to convert this dead ftock into a(^ive and productive 
ftock 5 into materials to work upon, into tools to work with, 
and into provifions and fubfiftence to work for; into (lock 
which produces fomething both to himfelf and to his country. 
Tlie gold and filver money which circulates in any country, 
and by means of which, tne produce of its land and labour 
is annually circulated and diftributed to the proper con- 
fumers, is, in the fame manner as the ready money of the 
dealer, all dead ftock. It is a very valuable part of the capi¬ 
tal of the country, which produces nothing to the country. 
The judicious operations of banking, by fubftituting paper in 
the room of a great part of this gold and filver, enables the 
country to convert a great part of this dead ftock into aClive 
and produCfive ftock *, into ftock which produces fomething 
to the country. The gold and filver money which circulates 
in any country may very properly be compared to a highway, 
which, while it circulates and carries to market all the grafs 
and corn of the country, produces itfelf not a finglc pile of 
either. The judicious operations of banking, by providing, 
if I may be allowed fo violent a metaphor, a fort of waggon¬ 
way through the air; enable the country to convert, as it 
were, a great part of its highways into good paftures and 
corn fields, and thereby to increafe very confiderably the an¬ 
nual produce of its land and labour. The commerce and in¬ 
duftry of the country, however, it muft be acknowledged, 
though they may be fomewhat augmented, cannot be altoge¬ 
ther fo fecure, when they are thus, as it were, fufpended 
upon the Daedalian wings of paper money, as when they tra¬ 
vel about upon the folid ground of gold and filver. Over and 
above the accidents to which they are expofed from the un- 
fkilfulnefs of the conductors of this paper money, they are lia¬ 
ble 
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fevcrai others, from which no prudence or fkill of thofc 
^ondutiors can guard them. 

An unfuccefsful war, for example, in which the enemy 
got pofleffion of the capital, and confequently of that treafurc 
which fupported the credit of the paper money, would occa- 
fion a much greater confufion in a country where the whole 
circulation carried on by paper, than in one where the 
greater part of it was carried on by gold and fdver. The 
ufual inftrument of commerce having loft its value, no ex¬ 
changes could be made but either by barter or upon credit. 
All taxes having been ufually paid in paper money, the prince 
would not have wherewithal either to pay his troops, or to 
furuifh his magazines; and the ftate of the country would be 
much more irretrievable than if the greater part of its circu¬ 
lation had confided in gold and filver. A prince, anxious to 
maintain his dominions at all times in the date in which he 
can mod eaCly defend them, ought, upon this account, to 
guard, not only againft that exceflive multiplication of paper 
money which ruins the very banks which iflue it; but even 
againd that multiplication of it, which enables them 
to fill the greater part of the circulation of the country 
with it. 

The circulation of every country may be confidered as di¬ 
vided into two different branches; the circulation of the deal¬ 
ers with one another, and the circulation between the de^jl^rs 
and the confumera. Though the fame pieces of money, w ne¬ 
ther paper or metal, may be employed fomedmes in the one 
circulation and fometimes in the other, yet as both are con- 
dantly going on at the fame time, each requires a certain 
dock of money of one kind or another, to carry it on The 
value of the goods circulated between the different dealers, 
never can exceed the value of thofe circulated between the 
dealers vuikI the confiimers •, whatever is bought by the deal¬ 
ers, being ultimately dediiied to be fold to the confumers- 
The circulation between the dealers, as it is carried on by 
wholefale, requires generally a pretty large fum for every 
particular tranfaclion. That between the dealers and the 
confumers, on the contrary, as it is generally carried on by 
retail, frequently requires l3ut very fmall ones, a (lulling, or 
even a halfpenny, being often fufficieiit. But fmall dims 
circulate much fader than large ones. A (hilling changes 
mafters more frequently than a guinea, and a halfpenny more 
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than a fliilling. Though the annual purchafes 
confumcrs, therefore, are at leaft equal in value 
all the dealers, they can generally be tranfa^led with 
much fmaller quantity of money; the fame piece 
rapid circulation, ferving as the inftrumcnt 
purchafes of the one kind than of the 


Paper money may be fo regulated, as either to confine it- 
felf very much to the circulation between the different deal¬ 
ers, or to extend itfelf fikewife to a great part of that between 
the dealers and the confumers. Where no bank notes are 
circulated under ten pounds value, as in London, paper mo¬ 
ney confines itfelf very much to the circulation between the 
dealers. When a ten pound bank note comes into the hands 
of a confumer, he is generally obliged to change it at the firft 
(hop where he has occafion to purchafe five fhillings worth of 
goods, fo that it often returns into the hands of a dealer, be¬ 
fore the confumer has fpent the fortieth part of the money. 
Where bank notes are iffiied for fo fmall fums as twenty fhil¬ 
lings, as in Scotland, paper money extends itfelf to a confi- 
derable part of the circulation between dealers and confumers. 
Before the a 61 : of parliament, which put a flop to the circu¬ 
lation of ten and five (hilling notes, it filled a flill greater 
part of that circulation. In the currencies of North Ame¬ 
rica, paper was commonly iffued for fo fmall a fum as a (hil¬ 
ling, and filled almoft the whole of that circulation. In fome 
paper currencies of Yorkfhire, it was ilTued even for fo fmall 
a fum as a fixpence. 


Where the ilTuing of bank notes for fuch very fmall fums 
is allowed and commonly pra^lifed, many mean people are 
both enabled and encouraged to become bankers. A perfon. 
whofe promiflbry note for five pounds, or even for twenty 
(hillings, would be rejedfed by every body, will get it to be 
received without fcruple when it is ilTued for fo fmall a fum 
as a fixpence. But the frequent bankruptcies to which fuch 
beggarly bankers muff be liable, may occafion a very confi- 
derable inconveniency, and fometimes even a very great cala¬ 
mity to many poor people who had received their notes in 
payment. 


It were better, perhaps, that no bank notes were iffued in 
any part of the kingdom for a fmaller fum than five pounds. 
Paper money would then, probably, confine itfelf, in every 
VoL. I. Y 
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of the kingdom, to the circulation between the dilferent 
irsy as much as it does at prefent in London, where no 
bank notes are ilTued under ten pounds value; five pounds 
being, in moft parts of the. kingdom, a fum which, though 
it will purchafe, perhaps, little more than half the quantity of 
goods, is as much confidered, and is as feldom fpent all 
at once, as ten pounds are amidfl the profufe expence 
JjOndon* 

Where piper money, it is to be obferved, is ptetty much 
confined to the circulation between dealers and dealers, as at 
London, there is always plenty of gold and filver. Where it 
extend,s itfelf to a confiderable part of the circulation between 
dealers and confuiners, as in Scotland, and dill more in 
North America, it banilhes gold and filver almoft entirely 
from the country; almoft all the ordinary tranfaefions of its, 
interior commerce being thus carried on by paper. The fup- 
preflion of ten and five (hilling bank notes, jfomewhat relieved 
the fcarcity of gold and frlver in Scotland; and the fupprefli^ 
on of twenty milling notes, would probably relieve it ttill 
more. Thofe metals are faid to have become more abundant 
in America, fince the fupprelTion ot feme of their paper cur¬ 
rencies. They are faid, likewife, to have been mote abund¬ 
ant before the inftitution of thofe currencies. 

Though paper money fhould be pretty much confined 
to the circulation between dealers and dealers, yet banks and 
bankers might ftiil be able to give nearly the fame afliftance 
to the induftry and commerce of the country, as they had 
done when paper money filled almoft the whole circulation. 
The ready money which a dealer is obliged to keep by him,, 
for anfwering occafional demands, is dellined altogether for 
the circulation between himfelf and other dealers, of whom 
he buys goodvS. He has no occafion to keep any by him for 
the circulation between hiniTelf and the confumers, who are 
his cuftomenj, and w^ho bring ready money to him, inftead 
of taking any from him. Though no paper money, there¬ 
fore, was allowed to be ifTued, but for fuch fums as would 
confine it pretty much to the circulation betxveen dealers and 
dealers; yet, partly by difeounting real bills of exchange, and 
partly by lending upon cafh accounts, banks and bankers 
might ftill be able to relieve the greater part of thofe dealers 
from the necefTity of keeping any confiderable part of their 
Rock by them, unemployed and in ready money, tor anfwering 
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-^^^ ^^ccafional demands. They might (till be able to give the ut- 
moft alfiftance which banks and bankers can, with propriety, 
give to traders of every kind. 

To reflrain private people, it may be faid, from receiving 
in payment the promiflbry notes of a banker, for any fum 
whether great or fmall, w^len they themfelves are willing to 
receive them ; or, to reftrain a banker from iduing fuch 
notes, when all his neighbours are willing to accept of them, 
is a manifefl: violation of that natural liberty, which it is the 
proper bufinefs of law, not to infringe, but to fupport. Such 
regulations may, no doubt, be confidered as in U)me refpe 6 t 
a violation of natural liberty. But thofe exertions of the na¬ 
tural liberty of a few individuals, which might endanger the 
fecurity of the whole fociety, *^re, and ought to be, reftrained 
by the laws of all governments; of the moft free, as well as? 
of the moft defpotical. The obligation of building party- 
walls, in order to prevent the communication of fire, is a vi¬ 
olation of natural liberty, exa£l;ly of the fame kind with the 
regulations of the banking trade which are here propofed. 

A PAPER money confifting in bank notes, iflued by people 
of undoubted credit, payable upon demand without any con¬ 
dition, and in fafl: always readily paid as foon as prefented, 
is, in every refpe£l, equal in value to gold and filver moneys 
fince gold and filver money can at any time be had for it. 
Whatever is either bought or fold for fuch paper, muft necef- 
firily be bought or fold as cheap as it could have been for gold 
: nd filver. 

The increafe of paper money, it has been faid, by aug¬ 
menting the quantity, and confequently diminifhing the va¬ 
lue of the whole currency, neceflarily augments the inoney 
price of commodities. But as the quantity of gold and fil¬ 
ver, which is taken from the currency, is always equal to 
the quantity of paper which is added to it, paper money does 
not neceflarily increafe the quantity of the whole currency. 
From the beginning of the laft century to the prefent time, 
provifions never were cheaper in Scotland than in 1759^ 
though, from the circulation of ten and five fhilling bank 
notes, there was then more paper money in the country than 
at prefent. The proportion between the price of provifions 
in Scotland and that in England, is the fame now as before 
the great multiplication of banking companies in Scotland. 
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ty^atxt is, upon moft occafions, fully as cheap in England 
France *, though there is a great deal of paper money in 
England, and fcarce any in France. In 1751 and in 1752, 
when Mr. Hume publilhed his Political Difcourfes, and foon. 
after the great multiplication of paper money in Scotland, 
there was a very fenfible rife in the price of provifions, owin^, 
probably, to the badnefs of the feafons, and not to the multi¬ 
plication of paper moneys 

It would be otherwife, indeed, with a paper money con¬ 
fiding in promillbry notes, of which the immediate payment 
depended, in any refpe£l, either upon the good will of thofc 
who ifl'ued them 5 or upon a condition w^hicb the holder of 
the notes might not always have it in his power to fulfil; 01 
of w^hich the payment was not exigible till after a certain 
number of years, and which m the mean time bore no in- 
tereft. Sucli a paper money would, no doubt, fall more or 
lefs below the value of gold and filver, according as the dif¬ 
ficulty or uncertainty of obtaining immediate payment wavS 
fuppofed to be greater or lefs; or according to the greater or 
lefs diftance of time at which payment was exigible. 

Some years ago the different banking companies of Scot¬ 
land were in the praftice of inferting into their bank notes, 
Xvhat they called an Optional Claufe, by which they promifec* 
payment to the bearer, either as foon as the note Ihould be 
prefented, or, in the option of the direftors, fix months af- 
iSer fuch prefentment, together with tliie legal intereft for the 
faid fix months. The diredlors of feme of thofe banks fome- 
times took advantage of this optional claufe, and fometimer 
threatened thofe m^o demanded gold and filvcr in exchange 
for a confulerable number of their notes, that they would 
take advantage of iV, unlefs fuch demanders would content 
themfelves with a part of what they demanded. The promif- 
fory notes of thofe banking companies conftituted at that time 
the far greater part of tlie currency of Scotland, M^hich this un¬ 
certainty of payment neceffarily degraded below the value of 
gold and filver money. During the continuance of thisabufe 
(which prevailed chiefly in 1762, 1763, and 17.64), while 
the exchange between I^ondon and* Carlifle was at par, that 
between London and Dumfries wouUl fometimes be four per 
cent, againft Dumfries, though this town is not thirty miles 
diflant from Carlifle. But at Carlifle, bills were paid in gold 
and filver; whereas at Dumfries they were paid in Scotch 
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l^nk notes, and the uncertainty of getting thofe bank not0 _ 
5 ^xchanged for gold and filver coin had thus degraded them 
four per cent, below the value of that coin. The fame aft 
•of parliament which fupprelTed ten and five ihiliing bank 
notes, fupprefled llkewife this optional claufe, and thereby 
reftored the exchange between England and Scotland to its 
natural rate, or to what the courfe of trade and remittances 
might happen to make it. 




In the paper currencies of Yorkflfire, the payment of fo 
fmall a fum as a fixpence fometimes depended upon the con¬ 
dition that the holder of the note fliould bring the change of 
a guinea to the perfon who iffued it •, a condition, which the 
holders of fuch notes might frequently find it very difficult to 
fulfil, and which muft have degraded this currency below the 
value of gold and filver money. An aft of parliament, ac¬ 
cordingly, declared all fuch claufes unlawful, and fupprefled, 
in the fame manner as in Scotland, all promiffory notes, pay¬ 
able to the bearer, under twenty fliillings value. 

The paper currencies of North America confifted, not in 
bank notes payable to the bearer on demand, but in a govern¬ 
ment paper, of which the payment was not exigible till feve- 
ral years after it was iffued: And though the colony govern¬ 
ments paid no intcreft to the holders of this paper, they de¬ 
clared it to be, and in faft rendered it, a legal tender of pay¬ 
ment for the full value for which it was iffued. But allowing 
the colony fecurity to be perfeftly good, a hundred pounds 
payable fifteen years hence, for example, in a country where 
interefi is at fix per cent, is worth little^ more than forty 
pounds ready money. To oblige a -creditor, therefore, to 
accept of this as full payment for a debt of a hundred pounds 
aftually paid down in ready money, was an aft of fuch vio¬ 
lent injuftice, as has fcarce, perhaps, been attempted by the 
government of any other country which pretended to be free. 
It bears the evident marks of having originally been, what 
the honeft and downright Doftor Douglas afllires us it was, a 
fcheme of fraudulent debtors to cheat their creditors. The 
government of Penfylvania, indeed, pretended, upon their 
fir ft emiffion of paper money, in 1722, to render their paper 
of equal value with gold and filver, by enafting penalties 
againft all thofe who made any difference in the price of their 
goods when they fold them for a colony paper, and when 
they fold them for gold and filver j a regulation equally 
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•nnical, but much lefs effe^ltual than that which it was 
iant to fupport. A pofitive law njay rentier a {hilling a le¬ 
gal tender for a guinea; becaufe it may direfl the courts of 
juflice to difcharge the debtor who has made that tender- 
But no pofitive law can oblige a perfon who fells goods, and 
who is at liberty to fell or not to fell, as he pleafes, to accept 
of a (hilling as equivalent to a guinea in the price of them. 
Notwithftanding any regulation of this kind, it appeared by 
the courfe of exchange with Great Britain, that a hundred 
pounds fierling was occafionally confidered as equivalent, in 
fome of the colonies, to a hundred and thirty pounds, and in 
others to fo great a fum as eleven hundred pounds currency 5 
this difference in the value ariling from the difference in tKe 
quantity of paper emitted in the different colonies, and in the 
diftance and probability of the term of its final difcharge and 
redemption. 


Sl 


No law, therefore, could be more equitable than the 
taft of parliament, fo unjuftly complained of in the co¬ 
lonies, which declared that no paper currency to be 
emitted there in time corning, fhould be a legal tender of 
payment. 

Pensylvania was always more moderate in its emiffions 
of paper money than any other of our colonies. Its paper cur¬ 
rency accordingly is faid never to have funk below the value 
of the gold and filver which was current in the colony before 
the lirft emilllon of its paper money. Before that emiffion, 
the colony had raifed the denomination of its coin, and had, 
by a£l: of aflembly, ordered five flullings fterling to pafs in 
the colony for fix and three-pence, and afterwards for fix and 
eight-pence. A pound colony currency, therefore, even 
when that currency was gold and filver, was more than 
thirty per cent, below the value of a pound fterling, and 
when that currency was turned into paper, it was feldom 
much more than thirty per cent, below that value. The pre¬ 
tence for raifing the denomination of the coin, was to prevent 
the exportation of gold and filver, by making equal quanti¬ 
ties of thofe metals pafs for greater uims in the colony than 
they did in the mother country. It was found, however, 
that the price of all goods from the mother country rofe ex- 
adfly in proportion as they raifed the denomination of their 
coin, fo that th^ir gold and filver were exported as faff as 
ever. 
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V^The paper of each colony being received in the payment 
of the provincial taxes, for the full value for which it had 
been iflued, it necelTarily derived from this ufe fome additi¬ 
onal value, over and above what it would have had, from 
the real or fuppofed diftance of the term of its final difeharge 
and redemption. This additional value was greater or lefe, 
according as the quantity of paper iflued was more or lefs 
above what could be employed in the payment of the taxes of 
the particular colony which ilTucd it. It was in all the colo¬ 
nies very much above what could be employed in this manner. 

A PRINCE, who {hoiild ena£l that a certain proportion of 
his taxes fliould be paid in a paper money of a certain kind, 
might thereby give a certain value to this paper money \ even 
though the term of its final difeharge and redemption fhould 
depend altogether upon the will of the prince. If the bank 
which iflued this paper was careful to keep the quantity of it 
always fomewhat below what could eafily be employed in this 
manner, the demand for it might be fiich as to make it even 
bear a premium, or fell for fomewhat more in the market 
than the quantity of gold or filver currency for which it was 
iflued. Some people account in this manner for what is called 
the Agio of the bank of Amfterdam, or for tlie fuperiority of 
hank money over current money j though this bank mone^, as 
they pretend, cannot be taken out of the bank at the will -of 
the owner. The greater part ot toreign bills of exchange 
muft be paid In bank money, that is, by a transfer in the 
hooks of the bank; and the direftors of the bank, they al¬ 
ledge, are careful to keep the whole quantity of hank money 
always below what this ufe occafions a demand for. It is 
upon this account, they fay, that bank money fells for a pre¬ 
mium, or bears an agio of four or five per cent, above the 
fame nominal fum of the gold and filver cmrency of the 
country. This account of the bank of Amfterdam, however, 
it will appear hereafter, is in a great meafurc chimerical. 

A PAPER currency which falls below the value of gold and 
filver coin, docs not thereby fink the value of thofe metals, or 
occafion equal quantities of them to exchange for a fmaller 
quantity of goods of any other kind. The proportion between 
the value of gold and filver and that of goods of any other 
kind, depends in all cafes, not upon the nature or quantity 
of any particular paper money, which may be current in any 
particular country, but upon the richnefs or poverty of the 
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% which happen at any particular time to fupply the 
market of the commercial world with thofe metals. It 
depends upon the proportion between the quantity of labour 
which 18 neceffary in order to bring a certain quantity of gold 
and filver to market, and that which is necellhry in order to 
bring thither a certain quantity of any other fort of goods. 


If bankers are reftrained from ilTuing any circulating bank 
notes, or notes payable to the bearer, for lefs than a certain 
fum; and if they^are fubjefted to the obligation of an imme¬ 
diate and unconditional payment of fuch bank notes as foon as 
prefented, their trade may, with fifety to the public, be ren¬ 
dered in all other refpeas perfeaiy free. The late multi¬ 
plication of banking companies in both parts of the united 
Kingdom, an event by which many people have been much 
alarmed, inftead of diminifhing, increafes the fecurity of the 
public. It obliges all of them to be more circumfpea in their 
conduct, and, by not extending their currency beyond its due 
proportion to their cafh, to guard themfelves againll thofe 
malicious runs, which the rivalfhip of fo many competitors 
IS always ready to bring upon them. It reftrains the circu¬ 
lation of each particular company within a narrower circle, 
and reduces their circulating notes to a fmaJler number. By 
dividing the whole circulatio. into a greater number of parts, 
the failure of any one company, an accident which, in the 
courle of things, muft fometimes happen, becomes of lefs 
confequence to the public. This free competition too obliges 
all bankers to be more liberal in their dealings with their cuf- 
tomers, lelT: their rivals fliould carry them away. In general, 
if any branch of tmde, or any divifion of labour, be advanta^ 
geo us to the public, the freer and more general the competi-^ 
tion, It will always be the more fo. 
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CHAP. III. 


Of the Accumulation of Capital, or of produElive and unpro~ 
duPiive Labour, 

T HERE is one fort of labour which adds to the value 
of the fubjecl: upon which it is beftowed; There is another 
which has no fuch effeft. The former, as it produces a va¬ 
lue, may be called produftive; the latter, unprodu6live ^ 
labour. Thus the labour of a manufadurer adds, generally, 
to the value of the materials which he works upon, that of 
his own maintenance, and of his mafter's profit. The la¬ 
bour of a menial fervant, on the contrary, adds to the value 
of nothing. Though the manufafturer has his wages ad¬ 
vanced to him by his mafter, he, in reality, cofls him no ex¬ 
pence, the value of thofe wages being generally reftored, to¬ 
gether with a profit, in the improved value of the fubjedl 
upon which his labour is beftowed. But the maintenance of 
a menial fervant never is reftored. A man grows rich by 
employing a multitude of manufafturers : He grows poor, 
by maintaining a multitude of menial fervants. The labour 
of the latter, however, has its value, and deferves its reward 
as well as that of the former. But the labour of the manu- 
fafturer fixes and realizes itfelf in fome particular fubjeft 
or vendible commodity, which lafts for fome time at leaft af¬ 
ter that labour is paft. It is, as it were, a certain quantity 
of labour ftocked and ftored up to be employed, if neceflary, 
upon fome other occafion. That fubjefl:, or what is the 
fame thing, the price of that fubjedl:, can afterwards, if nc- 
ceffary, put into motion a quantity of labour equal to that 
which had originally produced it. The labour of the menial 
fervant, on the contrary, does not fix or realize itfelf in any 
particular fubjeft or vendible commodity. His fervices 
generally perifti in the very inftant of their perform- 

* Some French authors of great Iraining and ingenv fy have thofe 

wov<l? in a different fenfe. In the lalt o: ttr lourth book, I fhail en¬ 

deavour to fhow that their fenfe is an improper one. 
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^g^cef, and feldom leave any trace or value behind them, 
l^which an equal quantity of fci*vice could afterwards be 
procured. 


The labour of fomc of the mod refpeftable orders in the 
focicty is, like that of menial fervants, unproduftive of any 
value," and does not fix or realize itfelf in any permanent fub- 
jeft, or vendible commodity, which endures after that 
labour is paft, and for which an equal quantity of labour 
could afterwards be procured. The fovereign, for example, 
with all the officers both of juftice and wa* who ferve under 
him, the whole army and navy, are unproduftive labourers. 
They are the fervants of the public, and are maintained by a 
part of the annual produce of the induftry of other people- 
Their fervice, how honourable, how ufeful, or how necef- 
fary foever, produces nothing for which an equal quantity of 
fervice can afterwards be procured. The protection, fecu- 
rity, and defence of the common-wealth, the efiPeCl of their 
labour this year, will not purchafe its protection, fecurity, 
and defence, for the year to come. In the fame clafs mull 
be ranked, fome both of the gravelt and moft important, and 
the moll frivolous profeffions: thurchmen, lawyers, 
phyfic* men of letters of all kinds •, players, buffoons, 
mufieians, epera-fingers, opera-dancers, &c. 1 he labour of 

the meaneft of tbefe has a certain value, regulated by the 
very fame principles which regulate that ot every other lort 
of labour ^ and that of the noWeft and moft ufeful, produces 
nothing which could afterwards purchafe or procure an 
equal quantity of labour. Like the declamation of the 
aCtor, the harangue of the orator, or the tune of the mufi- 
cian, the work of all of them periflies in the very inftant of its 
production. 

Both productive and unproductive labourers, and thofe 
who do not labour at ail, are all equally maintained by the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the country. 
This produce, how great foever, can never be inf nite, but 
mud have certain limits. According, therefore, as a fmalla* 
or greater proportion of it is in any one year employed in 
maintaining unproductive hands, the rnore in the one cafe 
and the lefs in the other will remain for the produClrive, 
and the next year’s produce will be greater or fmalJer ac¬ 
cordingly ; the whole anniinl produce, if we except the fpon- 
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taneous produftions of 
live labour. 


the earth, being the effect: of 



Though the whole annual produce of the land and la¬ 
bour of every country, is, no doubt, ultimately deftined for 
fupplying the confiimption of its inhabitants, and for pro¬ 
curing a revenue to them j yet when it firfl comes either 
from the ground, or from the hands of the producEIive labour¬ 
ers, it naturally divides itfelf into two parts. One of them, 
and frequently the largeft, is, in the firft place, deftined for 
replacing a capital, or for renewing the provifions, materials, 
and finifhed work, which had been withdrawn from a capital; 
the other for conftituting a revenue either to the owner of this 
capital, as the profit of his flock; or to fome other perfon, 
as the rent of his land. Thus, of the produce of land, one 
part replaces the capital of the farmer ; the other pays his 
profit and the rent of the landlord j and thus conftitutes a re¬ 
venue both to the owner of this capital, as the profits of his 
flock ; and to fome other perfon, as the rent of his land. 
Of the produce of a great maiiufa£lory, in the fame man¬ 
ner, one part, and that always the largeft, replaces the 
capital of the undertaker of the workj the other pays 
his profit, and thus conftitutes a revenue to the owner of 
this capital. 


That part of the annual produce of the land and labour 
of any country which replaces a capital, never is immedi¬ 
ately employed to maintain any but produ6livc hands. It 
pays the wages of produftive labour only. That which is 
immediately deftined for conftituting a revenue either as pro¬ 
fit or as rent, may maintain indifferently either produ£live or 
unprodu6tive hands. 


Whatever part of his flock a man employs as a capital, 
he always expefls is to be replaced to him with a profit. He 
employs it, therefore, in maintaining produ£live hands only; 
and after having ferved in the funftion of a capital to him, 
it conftitutes a revenue to them. Whenever he employs 
any part of it in maintaining unproduftive hands of any 
kind, that part is, from that moment, withdrawn from his 
capital, and placed in his flock referved for immediate 
confumption. 
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RODUCTivE labourers, and thofe who do not labour 
^ are all maintained by revenue; either, firft, by that 
part of the annual produce which is originally deftined for 
conftituting a revenue to feme particular perrons, either as 
the rent of land or as the profits of flock ; or, fecondly, by 
that part which, though originally deftined for replacing a 
capital and for maintaining produftive labourers only, yet 
when it comes into their hands, whatever part of it is over 
and above their necelTary fubfiftence, may h employed in 
maintaining indiff^ntly either produftive or unprodudlive 
hands. Thus, not only the great landlord or the rich mer¬ 
chant, but even the common workman, if his wages are con- 
fiderable, may maintain a menial fervant; or he may fome- 
times go to a play or a puppet-fhow, and fo contribute his 
ftiare towards maintaining one fet of unprodudtive labourers; 
or he may pay fome taxes, and thus help to maintain another 
fet, more honourable and ufeful, indeed, but equally unpro- 
duftive. No part of the annual produce, however, which 
had been originally deftined to replace a capital, is ever di- 
redted towards maintaining unpr^udlive hands, till after it 
has put into motion its full complement of produ<^ivc labour, 
or all that'it could put into motion in the way in which it 
was employed. The workman muft have earned his w ages 
by work done, before he can employ any part of them in 
this manner. Thjit part too is generally hut a fmali one. It 
is his ^are revenue only, of w^hich produdlive labourers 
have feldom a great deal. They gencarally have fome, hovr- 
ever; and in the payment of taxes the greatnefs of their 
number may compenfate, in fome meafure, the fmallnefs of 
their contribution. The rent of land and the profits of ftock 
are every where, therefore, the principal fources from which 
unprodudlive hands derive their fubfiftence. Thefe are the 
two forts of revenue of which the owners have generally 
moft to fpare. They might both maintain, indifferently 
cither produdlive or unprodudlive hands. They feem, how¬ 
ever, to have fome prediledlion for the latter. The expence 
of a great lord feeds generally more idle than induftrious 
people. The rich merchant, though with his capital he 
maintains induftrious people only, yet by his expence, that is, 
by the employment of his revenue, he feeds commonly the 
very fame fort as the great lord. 

The proportion, therefore, between the produSive and 
unproduftive hanos, depends very much in every country 
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upon the proportion between that part of the annual pro¬ 
duce, which, as foon as it comes either from the ground or 
from the hands of the productive labourers, is deftined for 
replacing a capital, and that which is deftined for confti- 
tuting a revenue, either as rent, or as profit. This pro¬ 
portion is very different in rich from what it is in poor 
countries. 

Thus, at prefent, in the opulent countries of Europe, a 
very large, frequently the largeft portion of the produce of 
the land, is deftined for replacing the capital of the rich and 
independent farmer; the other for paying his profits, and 
the rent of the landlord. But antiently, during the preva¬ 
lency of the feudal government, a very (mail portion of the 
produce was fufficient to replace the capital employed in cul¬ 
tivation. It confifted commonly in a few wretched cattle, 
maintained altogether by the fpontaneous produce of uncul¬ 
tivated land, and which might, therefore, be confidered as a 
part of that fpontaneous produce. It generally too belonged 
to the landlord, and was by him advanced to the occupiers of 
the land. All the reft of the produce properly belonged to 
him too, either as rent for his land, or as profit upon this 
paultry capital. The occupiers of land were generally bond- 
men, whofe perfons and effefts were equally his property. 
Thofe who were not bondmen were tenants at will, and 
though the rent which they paid was often nominally little 
more than a quit-rent, it really amounted to the whole pro¬ 
duce of the land. Their lord could at all times command 
their labour in peace, and their fervice in war. Though 
they lived at a diftance from his houfe, they were equally de¬ 
pendant upon him as his retainers who lived in it. But the 
whole produce of the land undoubtedly belongs to him, who 
can difpofe of the labour and fervice of all thofe whom it 
maintains. In the prefent ftate of Europe, the fiiare of the 
landlord feldom exceeds a third, fometimes not a fourth part 
of the whole produce of the land. The rent of land, how¬ 
ever, in all the improved parts of the country, has been 
tripled and quadrupled fince thofe antient times; and this 
third or fourth part of the annual produce is, it feems, three 
or four times greater than the whole had been before. In 
the progrefs of improvement, rent, though it increafes in pro¬ 
portion to the extent, diminifhes in proportion to the pro¬ 
duce of the land. 
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the opulent countries of Europe, great capitals are at 
prefent employed in trade and manufa£lures. In the antient 
ftate, the little trade that was ftirring, and the lew homely 
and coarfe nnanufa<flures that were carried on, required but 
very fniall capitals. Thefe, however, mult have yielded 
very large profits. The rate of intereft was no where lefs 
than ten per cent, and their profits mull have been fufiicient 
to afibrd this great intereft. At prefent the rate of intereft, 
in the improved parts of Europe, is no M^here higher than 
fix per cent, and in fomc of the moft improved it is fo low 
zs four, three, and two per cent. Though that part of the 
revenue of the inhabitants which is derived from the profits 
of Hock is always much greater in rich than in poor coun¬ 
tries, it is becaufe the ftock is much greater : in proportion 
to the ftock the profits are generally much kfs. 

That part of the annual produce, therefore, which, as 
foon as it comes either from the ground, or from the hands 
of the produdfive labourers, is deftined for replacing a capital, 
is not only much greater in rich than in poor countries, but 
bears a much greater proportion to that which is immediately 
deftined for conftituting a revenue either as rent or as profit. 
The funds deftined for the maintenance of produflive labour, 
are not only much greater in the former than in the latter, 
but bear a much greater proponimt to thofe which, though 
they may be employed to maintain cither produflive or unpro- 
dudiive hands, have generally a prediletf ion for the latter* 

The proportion between thofe different funds ncccffarily 
determines in every country the general charafter of the inha¬ 
bitants as to induftry or idlenefs. We are more induftrious 
than our forefatlicrs ^ bccaufe in the prefent times the funds 
deftined for the maintenance of induftry, are much greater 
in proportion to thofe which are likely to be employed in the 
maintenaiice of Idlenefs, than they wTre two or three centu¬ 
ries ago. Our anceftors were idle for want of a fufficient 
encouragement to induftry. It is better, fays tlie proverb, to 
play for nothing, than to work for nothing. In mercantile 
and manufa£luring towns, where the inferior ranks of people 
are chiefly maintained by the employment of capital, they are 
in ^neral induftrious, fol>er, and thriving; as in in^'iiyEnglifli 
and in moft Dutch towns. In thofe towns which are princi- 
pcilly fupported by the conftant or occafional refidence of a 
court, and in which the inferior ranks of people are chiefly 
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maintained by the fpending of revenue, they are in general 
idle, diflblute, and poor; as at Rome, VerfailJes, Compiegne, 
and Fontainbleau. If you except Rouen and Bourdeaux, 
there is little trade or induftry in any of the parliament towns 
of France j and the inferior ranks of people, being chiefly 
maintained by the expence of the members of the courts of 
juftice, and of thofe who come to plead before them, are 
in general idle and poor. The great trade of Rouen and 
Bourdeaux feems to be altogether the efFeft of their fituation. 
Rouen is necelTarily the entrepot of almoft all the goods 
which are brought either from foreign countries, or from 
the maritime provinces of France, for the confumption of 
the great city of Paris. Bourdeaux is in the fame manner 
the entrepot of the wines which grow upon the banks of the 
Garonne, and of the rivers which run into it, one of the 
richell wine countries in the world, and which feems to pro¬ 
duce the wine fitteft for exportation, or befl fuited to the 
tafle of foreign nations. Such advantageous fituations necef- 
farily attra£l; a great capital by the great employment which 
they afford it ; and the employment of this capital is the 
caufe of the indulli y of thofe two cities. In the other par¬ 
liament towns of France, very little more capital feems to 
be employed than what is neceflary for fupplying their own 
confumption 5 that is, little more than the fmalleft capital 
which can be employed in them. The fame thing may be 
faid of Paris, Madrid, and Vienna. Of thofe three cities, 
Paris is by far the mod induftrious ; but Paris itfelf is the 
principal market of all the manufaflures eftablifhed at Paris, 
and its own confumption is the principal objeft of all the 
trade which it carries on. London, Lifbon, and Copen¬ 
hagen, are, perhaps the only three cities in Europe, which 
are both the conftant refidence of a court, and can at the 
fame time be confidered as trading cities, or as cities which 
trade not only for their own confumption, but for that of 
other cities and countries. The fituation of all the three is 
extremely advantageous, and naturally fits them to be the 
entrepots of a great part of the goods deftined for the con¬ 
fumption of diftant places. In a city where a great revenue is 
fpent, to employ with advantage a capital for any other purpofe 
than for fupplying the confumption of that city, is probably 
more difficult than in one in which the inferior ranks of people 
have no other maintenance but what they derive from the 
employment of fuch a capital. The idlenefs of the greater 
part of the people who are maintained by the expence of 
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corrupts, it is probable, the induftry of thofe who 
'~^ght to be maintained by the employment of capital, and 
renders it left advantageous to employ a capital there than irt 
other places. There was little trade or induftry in Edinburgh 
before the union. When the Scotch parliament was no longer 
to be affembled in it, when it ceafcd to be the nece/Tary refi- 
dence of the principal nobility and gentry of Scotland, It 
became a city of fome trade and induftry. It ftill continues, 
however, to be ihc relidence of the principal courts of jufticc 
in Scotland, of the boards of cuftoms and cxcife, &c. A con- 
fiderable revenue, therefore, ilill continues to be fpent in it. 
In trade and induftry it is much inferior to Glafgow, of 
which the inhabitants are chiefly maintained by the employ¬ 
ment of capital. The inhabitants of a large village, it has 
fometimes been obfcrved, after having made confiderable 
progrefs in manufactures, have become idle and poor, in 
confequence of a great lord’s having taken up his refulence 
in their neighbourhood. 

The proportion between capital and revenue, therefore> 
feems every where to regulate the proportion between induC- 
try and idlenefs. Wherever capital predoniinatevS, induftry 
prevails: wherever revenue, idleneis. Every iiicreafe or 
diminution of capital, therefore, naturally tends to increafe 
or diminifti the real quantity of induftry, the number of pro¬ 
ductive bands, and confequently the exchangeable value of 
the annual produce of the land and labour of the country, 
the real wealth and revenue of all its inhabitants. 

Capitals are increafed by parfimony, and diminiihed 
by prodigality and mifeonduft. 

Whatever a perfon faves from his revenue he adds to 
his capital, and either employs it himfeif in maintaining an 
additional number of prodii£tive hands, or enables mme 
other perfon to do fo, by lending it to him for an intereft, that 
is, for a ftiare of the profits. As the capital of an indivi¬ 
dual can be increafed only by what he faves from his annual 
revenue or his annual gains, fo the capital of a fociety, 
which is the fame with that of all the individuals who com- 
pofe it, can be increafed only in the iame manner. 

Parsimony, and not induftry, is the immediate caufe 
of the increafe of capital. Induftry, indeed, provides the 
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fubjeft which parfimony accumulates. But whatever induf- 
try might acquire, if parfimony did not fave and ftore up, 
the capital would never be the greater. 

Parsimony, by increafing the fund which is deftined for 
the maintenance of produtfive hands, tends to increafe the 
number of thofe hands whofe labour adds to the value of the 
fubjeft upon which it is bellowed. It tends therefore to 
increafe the exchangeable value of the annual produce of the 
land and labour of the country. It puts into motion an addi¬ 
tional quantity of induftry, which gives an additional value 
to the annual produce. 

What is annually faved is as regularly confumed as what 
is annually fpent, and nearly in the fame time too ; but it 
is confumed by a different fet of people. That portion of his 
revenue which a rich man annually fpends, is in mofl cafes 
confumed by idle guefts, and menial fervants, who leave 
nothing behind them in return for their confumption. That 
portion which he annually faves, as for the fake of the profit 
it is immediately employed as a capital, is confumed in the 
fame manner, and nearly in the fame time too, but by a dif¬ 
ferent fet of people, by labourers, manufadlurers, and arti¬ 
ficers, who re-produce with a profit the value of their annual 
confumption. His revenue, we fliall fuppofe, is paid him 
in money. Had he fpent the whole, the food, cloathing, 
and lodging which the whole could have purchafed, would 
have been diflributed among the former fet of people. By 
faving a part of it, as that part is for the fake of the profit 
immediately employed as a capital either by himfelf or by 
fome other perfon, the food, cloathing, and lodging, which 
may be purchafed with it, are necefiarily refen^ed for the 
latter. The confumption is the fame, but the confumers 
are different. 

By w'hat a frugal man annually faves, he not only affords 
maintenance to an additional number of produdlive hands, 
for that or the enfuing year, but, like the founder of a pub- 
lick work-houfe, he eftablifhes as it were a pppetual fund 
for the maintenance of an equal number in all times to come. 
The perpetual allotment and deftination of this fund, indeed, 
is not always guarded by any pofitive law, by any truft-right 
or deed of mortmain. It is always guarded, however, by 
a very powerful principle, the plain and evident intcreft of 
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wrcry individual to whon> any ftiare of it (hall ever belong. 
No part of it can 'ever afterwards be employed to maintain 
any but produftlve hands, without an evident lots to the 
perfon who thus perverts it from its proper dcftination. 


Thk prodigal perverts it iii this manner. By not con¬ 
fining his ex^xince within his income, be encroaches upon 
his capital. Like him who perverts the Irevenues of fome 
pious foundation to profane purpofes, he pays the wages of 
idienefs with thofc funds w'hich the frugality of his fore¬ 
fathers had, as it were, confecrated to the mtnntenance of 
induftry. By diminifhlng the funds deftined for the empityr- 
ment of produftive labour, he neceffarily diminifhes, lo far 
as it depends upon him, the quantity of that labour which 
adds a value to the fubjeef upon which it is l>eftowed, and* 
confcquently, the value: of the annual produce of the land 
and labour of the whole country, the real wealth and revenue 
of its inhabitants. If the prodigality of feme was not com- 
penfated by the frugality of others, the coiulua of every 
prodigal, by feeding the idle with the bread of the induftrious, 
tends not only tQ beggar himfdf, but to impoverifh hh 
country. 


Though the expence of the prodigal fliould be altogether 
in honae-made, and no part of it in foreign commodities, its 
cSeSt upon the produiiive funds of the fociety would ftill he 
the fame. Every year there would lUH be a certain quantity 
of food and cloathmg, which ought to have maintained pro- 
duftive, employed in maintaioing unprodu<ftivc hi;nds. Every 
year, therefore, there would If ill ^ he fomc diminution in 
what would otherwife have been the value of the annual 
produce of the land and labour oS the country. 

This expence, it may be faid indeed,^ not being in foreign 
goods, and not occaftoning any exportiitlon of gold and fiiver, 
the fame quantity of nitoney would remain in the country us 
before. But if the quantity of food and clo^uhing^ which 
were thus confumed by unprodinSlive, hud been dilfributed 
among produfhive hands, they would liaye repioduccd, 
together with a profit, the full value of their coufunvption. 
The fame quantity of money would in this cafe, equally liave 
remained in the country, and tlicre would befufos have been 
a reprodudion of an equal value of confumable, goods. 
There would have been two v^ues inftead of one. 
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T^tr: fame quantity of money, 
nrtain in any country, iri which the v;rlu^ of the affnn^fl prb^ 
cfiice dinlitfilhes'. . The fdle ufe of rhoh^y is to dfciilafd cdn- 
i urn able* goods*. Byrh^ariS* of it, pfoXriftdns,' materials^ arid 
firiilhcd' 'v^otlc, 2Ltc bdtight’ahd’ fold, and diftributed tb thdr 
proper confumers. The quantity of money, therefore, which ■ 
can be annually employed in any country mufl be determined 
by the' valuer of the' dOriftifriable goods annually circulated 
within it. Tfiefe iritffl: cbrifift- either in the iriihiedratc pro- 
dliceof the'hrid and l^bour of the country itfdf, or iri forhe- 
thing Which had’beefri purehaftd' w*ith fome part'of that pro¬ 
duce. Their Value,'therefore, nfuft diminim as thCvalrie 6f 
that prO'diiee dtrriinfifhe’^, arid’ aloilg vflth it the quatrtity 6 f 
money whkli Cari bri etri'pldycd in cifcubtirig’thcm. But the? 
money which by this annual diminution of produce is' ahnti^ 
ally thrown out of domcftic circulation will not be allowed to 
lie idle. The intetfcft of whoever p’ollelfes it, rcqurres'that 
it fliOuM be efriployed. Bfrit'hitvirig no empdoyment at Kofri’eV 
if will, Ih fpite of* all liW^ arid prohibitions, bC ferit'abrodd}* 
aild erriplo'yeclirt' purchafing corifumdble gdods which maf 
be'of (bme* ufe at Ko'rive. Its aririiial e^Oiiitiori tFiy' 

rriailrief c'oritiiiue fo't fOriieTiirid to add fOnicth ty^tWe* an« 
nifat confiinIpfioYi of' thfe country beyori'd the vdlue’ of its*' 
oWri aririUhr prOdricb. What iri the' of it^ pVofpcrity" 
hadB'eeri (iVVed fr6iri* thdf rinririal produed, and' eriiplriy^'d iit' 
pUrchafing" gbld arid filVcri*, Will coritributc ft/ fOrrib little^* 
time to fupport its confumption in adverfity. The exportai" 
tion of gold and filver is, in this cafe, not the caufe, but the 
efFe'ft of it^*dedenfion, and iri^' eVeri,' for fonie’ Ittflc tiirife, 
.illeviate' tlie ririfety of that declerifibnl 

"fm quantity of money, on tKc conff^iy; niuff irievbfv* 
country naturally increafe as the value’of the atiriiiM pfriduce*- 
increales. The value of the confumable goods annually cir¬ 
culated within' the fociety being greater, will reqriif^ greater 
quantitf of irioney to circulate them. Apart of the inV' 
creafed produce, therefore; will natrirally be emplriyrid^ itV- 
purchnfitlg, wherever it is to be hkd, the additional quanAy" 
of gold and filver neceriary for circulating the refi: The'm- 
cfeiife of tlibfe metals wall in this Cafe be the efRd:,- not the'' 
cdufe, of the public profpCrityi Gold' and filvef are’ pur^ 
chafed cVety where iri the fame manner. The food; 
cloathing^ arid lodgjng, the rev^ue and maintenance of all - 
thofe whbft labour ’or ftock is^employed in bringing tfrerii * 
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the mine to the market, is the price paid for them in 
Peru as well as in England. The country which has 
this price to pay, will never be long without the quan¬ 
tity of thofe metals which it has occafidn for j and no 
country will ever long retain a quantity which it has na 
occafion for. 



Whatever, therefore, we majr Imagine the real wealth 
and revenue of a country to confift in, whether in the value 
of the annual produce of its land and labour, as plain reafon 
feems to dictate ; or in the quantity of the precious me¬ 
tals which circulate within it, as vulgar prejudices fup- 
pole; in either view of ihe matter, every prodigal appears 
to be a public enemy, and every frugal man a public be- 
nefa£lor. 


The efte<9:s of mifeonduft are often the fame as thofe of 
prodigality. Every injudicious and unfuccefsful projeft in 
agriculture, mines, fiflieries, trade, or manufadures, tends in 
the fame manner to diminiih the funds deftined for the 
maintenance of produdivc labour. In every fuch projed, 
though the capital is confumed by produdive hands only, 
yet, as by the injudicious manner in which* they are em¬ 
ployed, they do not reproduce die full value of their con- 
fumption, there muft always be fome diminution in what 
would otherwife have been the produdive funds of the 
fociety- 


It can feldom happen, indeed, that the clrcumftances of a 
great nation can be much affeded either by the prodigality or 
mifeondud of individuals ; the profufion • or imprudence of 
fome being always more than compenfated by the frugality 
and good condud of others. 

With regard to profufion, the principle, which pronapts 
to expence, is the paflion for prefent enjoyment; which, 
though fometimes violent and very difficult to be reftrained, 
is in general only momentary and occafional. But the prin¬ 
ciple which prompts to fave, is the defire of bettering our 
condition, a defire which, though generally calm and difpaf- 
fionate, comes with us from the womb, and never leaves us 
till wc go into the grave. In the whole interval which fe- 
parates thofe two moments, there is fcarce perhaps a finglc 
inftant in which any man is fo perfedly and completely 
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Satisfied with his fituation, as to be without any wifh of alte¬ 
ration or improvement of any kind. An augmentation of 
fortune is the means by which the greater part of men pro- 
pofe and wiili to better their condition. It is the means the 
moft vulgar and the molt obvious ; and the moft likely way 
of augmenting their fortune, is to fave and accumulate fomc 
part of what they acquire, either regularly and annually, or 
upon fome extraordinary occafions. Though the principle 
of expence, therefore, prevails in almoft all men upon fome 
occafions, and in fome men upon almoft all occafions, yot in 
the greater part of men, taking the whole courfe of their life 
at an average, the principle of frugality feems not only to pre¬ 
dominate, but to predominate very greatly. 


Sl 


With regard to mifcondu£l:, the number of prudent and 
fuccefsful undertakings is every where much greater than 
that of injudicious and unfuccefsful ones. After all our 
complaints of the frequency of bankruptcies, the unhappy 
men who fall into this misfortune make but a very fmall 
part of the whole number engaged in trade, and all other 
forts of bufmefs; not much more perhaps than one in a 
thoufand. Bankruptcy is perhaps the greateft and moft hu¬ 
miliating calamity.which can befal an innocent man. The 
greater part of men, therefore, are fufliciently careful to 
avoid it. Some, indeed, do not avoid it; as fome do not 
^void the gallows- 


Great nations are never impoveriflied by private, though 
they fometimes are by public prodigality and mifeondud. 
The whole, or almdll the whole public revenue, is in moft 
countries employed in maintaining unprodudive hands* 
Such are the people who compofe a numerous and fplendid 
court, a great ecclefiaftical .eftablilhment, great fleets and 
armies, wnu in time of peace produce nothing, and in time 
■of war acquire nothing which can compenfate the expcnce of 
maintaining them, even while the war lafts. Such people, 
as they themfelves produce nothing, are all maintained by 
the produce of other men’s labour. When multiplied, there¬ 
fore, to an unneceffary number, they may in a particular 
year confume fo great a lhare of this produce, as not to leave 
a fufficiency for maintaining the produdive labourers, who 
ftiould reproduce it next year. The next year’s produce, 
therefore, will be lefs than that of the foregoing, and if the 
fame diforder ftiould continue, that of the third year will be 
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than that of the fecond. Thofe unprodua:ii^e hands, 
fliouid be maintained by a part only of die fpaire re¬ 
venue of the people, may confunie fo great a iliare of ebeir 
M^hole revenue, and thereby oblige ib ,great a number to eu- 
eroacb upon their capitate, upon die .funcLs deftiued for the 
inaiutenance of produfdive labour, that all the frugality and 
good conduff of individuals may iiof he able to eompcnfiite 
the wafte and degradation of prodiu^e occalloncd by this vio¬ 
lent and forced encroachment. 

This frugality and good co,ndu<5i:, however, uf^mnioft 
oGc^fionc, it appears KOtt) experienpe, fufficieijit to comperip 
fate, not only the private prodigality and ifiiiccindufl: of >»▼ 
dividuals, but the public extravagance of government. The 
uniform, copftant, and unintor.upted of ei’^ery man to 

better his condition, the prhtciple from wlxkh /jmhlic and 
national, as well as private opuiLence is origiiialiy derived, 5» 
frequently powerful enough to maintain the natural progreft 
of things toward improvement, in ipke both .of the extrava^ 
gance of government, and die gteatefl errors of ad«)i- 
ftiftration. Like the utiknown priucipk of animal life, it 
frequently reflores health and vigour to the cQiiftitution, in 
fpite, not only of the difeafe, but of the abfurd preferiptious 
of the dofbor. 


The annual produce of the land and labour of natiotj 
can be increafed in its value by no other means, but by in- 
creafing either the number of its productive bbourers, or 
the produdive powers of t^ofe bbourers who had before 
been employed. 'f%e number of its produdiive l,dai©wrer$, it 
is evident, can never be much mereafed, but in eonfequep^ 
of an incrcafe of capital, or of die funcls for main^ 

taining them. The prodikfive powers of the fame nvmher 
of labourers cannot bs increafed, but in confequcncc either 
of fome addition and improvement to tbofe machine;^ and iur 
ftrument.s which facilitate and abridge labour 5 or of a mere 
proper divifion and diftribution af employmeat. Iq either 
cafe an additional capital is ahnoft always required. It is by 
means of an additional capital only that the undertaker of 
any work can either provide his workmei^ with better ma-r 
chinery, or make a more proper dillribution of employment 
among them. AVlien the work to be done confdls of a nunir 
ber of parts, to k^Jcp every man conllantly employed in one 
way, requires a much greater capital than where every man 
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occafionally employed in every different part of the vi^ork^ 
When we compare, therefore, the ftate of a nation at two 
different periods, and find, that the annual produce of its 
land and labour is evidently greater at the latter than at th6 
former, that its lands are better cultivated, its manufadlures 
more numerous and more flourifhing, and its trade more ex- 
tenfive, we may be affured that its capital mull have in- 
creafed during the interval between thofe two periods, and 
that more mull have been added to it b;f the good condua 
of fome, than had been taken from it either by the private 
mifeondua of others, or by the public extravagance of 
government. Ilut we fhall find this to have been the cafe 
of almod all nations, in all tolerably quiet and peaceable 
times, even of thofe who have not enjoyed the^ moll prudent 
and parfimonious governments. To form a right judgment 
of it, indeed, we muft compare the ftate of the country at 
periods fomewhat diftant from one another. The progrefs 
IS frequently fo gradual, that^ at near periods, the improve¬ 
ment is not only not fenfible, but from the declenfion either 
of certain branches of induftry, or of certain diarias of the 
country, things which fometimes happen though the country 
in general be in great profperity, there frequently arifes a 
fufpicion, that the riches and induftry of the whole are de- 
caying- 


The annual produce of the land and labour of Englandj 
for example, is certainly much greater than a little 

more than a century ago, at the reftoration of Charles IL 
Though at prefent, few people, I believe, doubt of this, yet 
during this period, five years have feldom paf^ away in 
which fome book or pamphlet has not been publilhed, 
ten too with fuch abilities as to gam fome authority with the 
public, and pretending to deitionftrate that the wealth of the 
nation was faft declining, that the country was depopulated, 
agriculture neglefted, manufactures decaying, and trade un¬ 
done. Nor have thefe publications been all party pamphlets, 
the wretched offspring of falflioOd and venality. Many ol 
them have been written by very candid and very intelligent 
people; who wrote nothing but what they believed, and for 
no other reafon but bccaufe they believed it. 

The annual produce of the land and labour of England 
again, was certainly much greater at the reftoration, than wc 
can fuppofe it to have been about an hundred years before^at 
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^ ^cceffion of Elizabeth. At this period too, we have all 
bn to believe, the country was much more advanced in 
improvement, than it had been about a century before, 
towards the clofe of the diflentions between the houfes of 
York and Lancafter. Even then it was, probably, in a bet¬ 
ter condition than it had been at the Norman contjueft, and 
at the Nornrtan conqueft, than during the confufion of the 
Saxon Heptarchy. Even at this early period, it was cer¬ 
tainly a more improved country than at the invafion of 
Julius Caefar, when its inhabitants were nearly in the fame 
ftate with the favages in North America. 


In each of thofe periods, however, there was, not only 
much private and public profufion, many expenfive and 
unneceflary wars, great pervcrfion of the annual produce from 
maintaining produdive to maintain unprodudive hands? 
but fometimes, in the confufion of civil difeord, fuch abfo- 
lute wafte and deftrudion of dock, as might be fuppofed, 
not only to retard, as it certainly did, the natural accumula¬ 
tion of riches, but to have left the country, .at the end of the 
period, poorer tlian at the beginning. Thus, in the hap- 
pieft and moll fortunate period of them all, that which has 
paired fmee the relloration, how many diforders and misfor¬ 
tunes have occurred, which could they have been forefeen, 
not only the impoverilhment, but the total ruin of the coun¬ 
try would have been expeded from them ? The fire and the 
plague of I.ondon, the two Dutch wars, the diforders of the 
revolution, the war in Ireland, the four expenfive French 
wars of 1688, 1702, 1742, and 1756, together with the 
two rebellions of 1715 and 1745'. In the courfe of the four 
French wars, the nation has contraded more than a hundred 
and forty-five millions of debt, over and above all the other 
extraordinary annual expence which they occafioned, fo that 
the whole cannot be computed at lefs than two hundred mil¬ 
lions. So great a fhare of the annual produce of the land 
and labour of the country, has, fmee the revolution, been 
employed upon dilFerent occafions, in maintaining an extra- 
ortlinary number of unprodudive hands. But had not thofe 
wars given this particular diredion to fo large a capital, the 
greater part of it would naturally have been employed in 
maintaining produdive hands, whofe labour would have re¬ 
placed, with a profit, the whole value of their confumption. 
The value of the annual produce of the lazidand labour of the 
country, would have been coufidcrably increafed by it every 
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year’s increafe would have augmented ftitt 
that of the following year. More houfes would have 
Kiilt, more lands would have been improved, and thofe 
vhich had been improved before would have been better cul¬ 
tivated, more manufadures would have been eftabliflied, and 
which had been eflablifhed before would have been 
more extended ; and to w'hat height the real wealth and 
revenue of the country might, by this time, have been raifed, 
perhaps very eafy even to imagine. 


But though the profufion of government mud, undoubt¬ 
edly, have retarded the natural progrefs of England towards 
wealth and improvement, it has not been able to flop it. 
The annual produce of its land and labour is, undoubtedly, 
much greater at prefent than it was either at the refloration 
or at the revolution. The capital, therefore, annually em¬ 
ployed in cultivating this land, and in maintaining this 
labour, mud likewife be much greater. In the midll of all 
the exadions of government, this capital has been filently 
and gradually accumulated by the private frugality and good 
conduft of individuals, by their univerfal, continual, and 
uninterrupted cdbrt to better their own condition. It is this 
effort, prote^led by law and allowed by liberty to exert itfelf 
in the manner that is mod advantageous, which has main¬ 
tained the progrefs of England towards opulence and im¬ 
provement in almod all former times, and which, it is to be 
hoped, will do fo in all future times. England, however, 
as it has never been bleded with a very parfimonious govern¬ 
ment, fo parfimony has at no time been tlie charaderidical 
virtue of its inhabitants. It is the highed impertinence and 
prefiimption, therefore, in kings and miniders, to pretend 
to watch over the oeconomy of private people, and to redrain 
their expence either by fumptuary law's, or by prohibiting the 
importation of foreign luxuries. They are themfelves always, 
and without any exception, the greated fpendthrifts in the 
fociety. Let them look wtU after their own expence, and 
they may fafely trud private people with theirs. If their owm 
extravagance does not ruin the date, that of their fubjeds 
never will. 


As frugality increafes, and prodigality diminifhes the pub¬ 
lic capital, fo the condud of thofe, whofe expence jud 
.e.juals their revenue, without either accumulating or en¬ 
croaching, neither increafes nor diminidies it. Seme modes 
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^^xpence, however, feem to contribute more to the growth 
■oi public opulence than others. 

The revenue of an imlividual may be fpent, either in 
things wliich are conftimed immediately, and in which one 
day’s ex pence can neither alleviate nor fupport that of ano¬ 
ther ; or it may be fpent in things wove durable, which can 
therefore be accumulated, and in which every day’s expence 
may, as he chufes, either alleviate or fupport and heighten 
the c(Fe£l of that of the following day. A man ol fortune, 
for example, may either fpend his revenue in a profufe and 
fumptuous table, and in maintaining a great number of 
menial fexvants, and a multitude of dogs ana horfes ^ or con- 
renting himfelf with a frugal tabic and few attendants, he 
may lay out the greater part of it in adorning his houfe or 
Ills country villa, in ufeful or ornamental builditigs,in ufe- 
ful or ornamental furniture, in colle£ting bixiks, Ifatues, 
niflures; or in things more frivolous, jewels, bauole*, 
ingenious trinkets of different kinds; or, what b moft trifl¬ 
ing of all, in amafling a great wardrobe of fine cloaths, 
like the favourite and minifter of a^ great prince who died 
ti few years ago. Were two men ot ec^ual fortune to fpend 
tlieir revenue, the one chiefly in the one way, the other 
in the other, the magnificence of the perfon whofe ex- 
pence had been chiefly in durable commodities, would 
be continually increafmg, every day’s exj^nce contributing 
fomethiiicr to fupport and heighten the efTea of that of the 
following day: that of the other, on the contrary, would 
b€ no heater at the end of the period than at the be- 
tinning. The former too would, at the end of the pe¬ 
riod, be the richer man of the two. He would have a 
ftock of goods of fome kind or other, which, though tt 
might not be worth all that it coft, n'ould always be worth 
fomething. No trace or veflige of the expence of the latter 
would remain, and • the efFccls of ten or twenty years pro- 
fufion would be ab completely annihilated as if they had 
never exifted. 

As the one morle of expence is more favourable than the 
c^her to the opulence of an Individual, io is it likewue to 
that of a nation. The houfes, the furniture, the cloathmg 
of the rich, in a little time, become ufcfui to the inferior 
and middling ranks of people. They jre able to purchafe 
them when their fuperiors grow weary of them, and the 
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accommodation of the whole people is thus gradually 
Improved, when this mode of expence becomes iinivcr&l 
among men of fortune. In countries which have long been rich, 
you will ifrequently find >the inferior ranks of people in poL 
ielBon both of houfes and furniture perfc£l:ly good and entire, 
biH of wbieh neither the one could have been bujjt, nor the 
other have been made for their ufe. What was formerly 
a feat of the family of Seymour, is now an inn upon the 
liath road. The marriage-bed of Janies the Firll of Great 
Lritain, which his Queen brought with her from Denmark, 
as a prefent fit for :a ibvereign to make to a fovereign, was, 
a few years ago., the ornament pf an ale-houfe at Dunferm¬ 
line, In fame ancient cities, which either have been long 
ttutionary, or have gone fomewbat to decay, you will iome- 
times fcarce find a fiiigle houfe which could have been built 
for its prefent inhabitants. If you go into thofe houfes too, 
you will frequently find many excellent, though antiquated 
pieces of furniture, which are ftill very fit for ufe, and 
wbieh could as little have been made for them. Noble pa¬ 
laces, magnificent villas, great coUeilions of books, flatues, 
piftures, and other curiofities, are frequently both an orna¬ 
ment and an honour, not only to the neighbourhe^, but t® 
the whole country to which they belong. Verlailles is an orna¬ 
ment and an honour to France, Stowe and Wilton to Eng¬ 
land. Italy ftill contiimes to command fome fort of venera¬ 
tion by the number of monuments of this kind which it 
pollefles, though the wealth which produced them has de¬ 
cayed, and diough the genius which planned them feems to 
be lextinguilhed, perhaps from not having the fame em¬ 
ployment. 


The expence too, which is laid out in durable commodi¬ 
ties, is favourable, not only to accumulation, but to fruga¬ 
lity. If a perfpn fbould at any time exceed in it, he can 
eafily reform without expofing himfelf to the cenfure of the 
public. To reduce very much the number of his fervants, 
to reform his table from great profufion to great frugality, 
to lay down his equipage after he lias once fct it up, arc 
changes which cannot efcape the obfervation of his neigh¬ 
bours, and which arc fuppofe^l to imply feme acknowledg¬ 
ment of preceding bad conducl. Fev/, therefore, of thofe 
who have once been fo unfortunate as to launch out too far 
into this fort of expence, have afterwards the courage to 
reform, till ruin and bankruptcy oblige them. But if u per¬ 
form 
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^{/has, at zny time, been at too great an expence in build 
%g, in furniture, in books or pi<Sures, no imprudence can 
be inferred from his changing his conduft. Thefe are thing’i 
in which further expence is frequently rendered unnecefliiry 
by former expence 5 and when a perfop flops fliort, he ap¬ 
pears to do fo, not l>ecaufe he has exceeded his fortune, bul 
becaufe he has fatisfied his fancy. 


The expence, befides, that is laid out in durable com¬ 
modities, gives maintenance, commonly, to a greater num¬ 
ber of people, than that whicli is employed in the moft 
profufe holpitality. Of two or three hundred weight of 
provifions, which may fometimes be ferved up at a great 
feflival, one-half, perhaps, is thrown to the dunghill, and 
there is always a great deal wafted and abufecL But if the 
expence of this entertainment had been employed in fetting 
to work, mafons, carpenters, upholflerers, mechanics, &c. 
a quantity of pTovifions, of equal value, would have been 
diftributed among a ftill greater number of people, who 
would have bought them in penny-w’orths and pound weights, 
and not have loll or thrown away a Angle ounce of them. 
In the one way, befides, this expence maintains productive, 
in the other unproduClive hands. In the one way, therefore, 
it incrcafes, in the other, it does not increafe, the exchange¬ 
able value of the annual produce of the land and labour of 
the country. 


I WOULD not, ho\vever, by all this be underflood to 
mean, that the one fpecies of expence always betokens a more 
liberal or generous fpirit than the other. When a man of 
fortune fpends his revenue chiefly in hofpitality, he fhares the 
greater part of it with his friends and companions ; but when 
he employs it in purchafing fuch durable commodities, he 
often fpends the whole upon his own perfoii, and gives 
nothing to any body without an equivalent. The latter fpe¬ 
cies of expence, therefore, efpecially when directed towards 
frivolous objefts, the little ornaments of drefs and furniture, 
jewels, trinkets, gewgaws, frequently indicates, not only a 
trifling, but a bate and felfifh difpofition. All that I mean 
is, that the one fort of expence, as it always occafions fome 
accumulation of valuable commodities, as it is more favour¬ 
able to private frugality, and, confequentiy, to the increafe 
of the public capital, and as it maintains produftive, rather 
than unprodiidivc hands, conduces more than the other to 
the growth of public opulence. 
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Of Stock lent at Interef^ 


1 H E (lock which is lent at intereft is always confidered 
as a capital by the lender. He expeas^that in due time it is 
to be reftored to him, and that in the mean time the borrower 
is to pay him a certain annual rent for the ufe of it. fhe bor¬ 
rower may ufe it either as a capital, or as a ftock referved for 
immediate confumption. If he ufes it as a capital, he em¬ 
ploys it in the maintenance of produdlive labourers, re¬ 
produce the value with a profit. He can, in this cafe, both 
reftore the capital and pay the intereft without alienating or 
encroaching upon any other fource of revenue. If he ufes it 
as a ftock referved for immediate confumption, be a<fts the 
part of a prodigal, and diflipates in the maintenance of the 
idle, what was deftined for the fupport of the induftrious- 
He can, in this cafe, neither reftore the capital nor pay the 
intereft, without either alienating or encroaching upon fome 
other fource of revenue, fuch as the property or the rent of 
land. 

The ftock which is lent at intereft is, no doubt, occafion- 
ally employed in both thefe ways, but in the former much 
more frequently than in the latter. The man who borrows 
in order to fpend will foon be ruined, and he who lends to 
him will generally have occafion to repent of his follyTo 
borrow or to lend for fuch a purpofe, therefore,, is in all 
cafes, where grofs ufury is out of the queftion, contrary to 
the intereft of both parties; and though it no doubt happens 
fometimes that people do both the one and the other, yet, 
from the regard that all men have for their own intereft, we 
may be afTured, that it cannot happen fo very frequently as 
we are fometimes apt to imagine. Afk any rich man of 
common prudence, to which of the two forts of people he 
has lent the greater part of his ftock, to thofe who, he thinks, 
will employ it profitably, or to thofe who will fpend it idly, 
znd he will laugh at you for propofing the queftion. Even 
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borrowers, therefore, not the people in the world 
famous for frugality, the number of the frugal 
and induftrious furpafles confiderably that of the prodigal and 
idle. 

The only people to whom ftock is commonly lent, with¬ 
out their being expcfied to make any very profitable ufe of it, 
are country gentlemen who borrow upon mortgage. Even 
they fcarce ever borrow merely to fpend. What they bor¬ 
row, one may fay, is eommoniy fpent befctre they borrow it. 
They have gener;dly csonfumed fo great a quantity of goodv 
advanced to them upon credit by fhopkeepers and tradefmen,. 
that they find it neoelfiiry to borrow at intereft in order to 
pay the debt. The capital Ixirrowed replaces- the capitals of- 
thofe fhopkeepers and tradefmen, which'the country gentle¬ 
men could not have replaced from the rents of their eftates-- 
It is not properly borrowed in order to be fpent,, but in order- 
to replace a capital which bad bt.'en fi>ent before. 

Almost all loans at intereft are made in money, either- 
of p;iper,. or of gold and fiber. But what the bortrower- 
reaJly wants, and what the lender really fupplies him with, 
is, not the- money, but the money’s worth, or the- goodsi 
■which it can purebafe. If he wants it as a ftock- for imme¬ 
diate confumptioii, it is thofe goods only which l>e can place 
in that ftock. If he wants it as a capital for employing, m-' 
duftry, it is from thofe goods only that the induftrious can be 
furniihed with the tools, materials, and maintenance, necefi. 
fary for carrying on their u'crk. By means of the loan, thc- 
iendcr, as it were, affigns to the borrower his right- to 
a certain portion of the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the country, to be employed as the borrower 
pleafes. 

The qnantity of ftock, therefore, or, as it is commonly 
ejcprcfled, . of money whida can be lent at intereft in anf 
comtry, is not regulated by the value- of the money, whe¬ 
ther paper or coin, which fervea as the inftrunient of the dif¬ 
ferent loans made in that country, but by the value-of that- 
part of the annual produce wbkh, asfoon as it comes either 
from the ground, or from the hands of the produblive la¬ 
bourers, is deftined not only-for replacing- a capital,-but-fuch 
aicatitaL^is the. owner tloos not care, t© be at the tfouWe of 
employing himfelf. As fuch capitals are commonly lent out 
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and paid back in money, they conftitute what is called the 
monied intereft. It is diftindl, not only from the landed, 
but from the trading and manufafturing interefts, as in thefe 
laft the owners thenifehes employ their own capitals. Even 
in the monied interea, however, the money is, as it were, 
but the deed of ailignment, which conveys from one hand to 
another thofe capitals which the owners do not care to em¬ 
ploy themfelves. Thofe capitals may be greater in almoa 
any proportion, than the amount of the money which fervcs. 
as the inftrumcnt of their conveyance; the fame pieces of 
money fuccefllvely ferving for many different loans, as well 
as for many different purchafes. A, for example, lends to 
W a thoufand pounds, with which W immediately purchafes 
of B a thoufand pounds worth of goods. B having no occa- 
fion for the money himfelf, lends the identical pieces to X, 
with which X immediately purchafes of C another thoufand 
pounds worth of goods. C in the fame manner, and for the 
fame reafon, lends them to Y, who again purchafes goods 
with them of D. In this manner the fame pieces, cither of 
coin or of paper, may, in the courfe of a few days, ferve as 
the inllrument of three different loans, and of three different 
purchafes, each of which is, in value, equal to tire whole 
amount of thofe pieces. What the three monied men A, B, 
and C, affign to tire three borrowers, W, X, Y, is the power 
of making thofe purchafes. In this power confift both the 
value and the ufe of the loans. The ftock lent by the three 
monied men, is equal to the value of the goods wl^ch can be 
purchafed with it, and is three times greater than that of the 
money with which the purchafes are made. Thofe loans, 
however, may be all perfeaiy well fccured, the goods pur¬ 
chafed by the different debtors being fo employed, as, in 
due time, to bring back, with a profit, an equal value 
either of coin or of paper. And as the fai^ pieces of 
money can thus ferve as tire inftrument of different loans 
to three, or, for the fame reafon, to. thirty times their value, 
fo they may likewife fuccefllvely ferve as the inftrument of re- 
payment. 

A CAPITAL lent at Intereft may, in this manner, be con^ 
ftdered as an aflignment from tire lender to the borrower of a 
certain confiderable portion of the anrrual produce-, upon 
condition that the borrower in return flrall, during the conti¬ 
nuance of the loan, annually affign to the, lender a fmaller 
portion, called the intereft; and at the end of it a portion 
^ equally 
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,^aally confiderable with that which had originally been aC- 
tigned to him, called the repayment. Though moneys 
either coin or paper, ferves generally as the deed of af- 
lignment both to the fmaller, and to the more confiderable 
portion, it is itfcif altogether different from what is affigned 
by it. 


In proportion as that (hare of the annual produce which, 
as foon as it comes either from the ground, or from'the 
hands of the produ<£l:ive labourers, is defllned for replacing a 
capital, increafes in any country, what is called the monied 
inter^ft naturally increafes with it. The increafe of thofe 
particular capitals from which the owners wi/li lo derive a 
revenue, without being at the trouble of employing them 
themfelves, naturally accompanies the general increafe of ca¬ 
pitals ; or, in other words, as ftock increafes, the quantity 
of ftock to be lent at itUereJfl grows gradually greater and 
greater. 


As the quantity of ftock to be lent at intcreff increafes, the 
interefl, or the price which mufl be paid for the ufe of that 
ftock, neceffarily diminifhes, not only from thofe general 
caufes which make the market price of things commonly di- 
minifh as their quantity increafes, but from other caufes 
which are peculiar to this particular cafe. As capitals increafe 
in any country, the profits which can be made by employing 
them neceffarily dimirilfh. It becomes gradually more and 
more difficult to firld within the country a profitable method 
of employing any new capital. '^Tliere arifes in confequcnce 
a competition betw'een different capitals, the owner of one- 
endeavouring to get poffeffion of that employment which is 
occupied by another. But upon moft occafions he can hope 
to juftle that other out of this employment, by no other 
means but by dealing upon more reafonable terms. He 
muft not only fell what he deals in fomewhat cheaper, but 
in order to get it to fell, be muft fometimes too buy it dearer. 
Tlie demand for produftive labour, by the increafe of the 
funds which are deftined for maintaining it, grows every day 
greater and greater. Labourers eafily find employment, but 
the owners of capitals find it difficult to get labourers to em¬ 
ploy. Their competition raifes the wages of labour, and 
finks the profits of ftock. But when the profits which can 
be made by the ufe of a capital are in this manner diminiftied, 
as it were, at both ends, the price which can be paid for the 
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vufc of it, that is, the rate of intereft, muft necefTarily be di- 
miniflied with them. 


Mr. Locke, Mr. Law, and Mr. Montefquieu, as well as 
many other writers, feem to have imagined that the increafe 
of the quantity of gold and filver, in confequence of the dif- 
covery of the Spanifh Weft Indies, was the real caufe of the 
lowering of the rate of intereft through the greater part of 
Europe. Thofe metals, they fay, having become of lefs va¬ 
lue themfelves, the ufe of any particular portion of them ne- 
cefTarily became of lefs value too, and confequently the price 
which could be paid for it. This notion, which at firft light 
feems fo plaufible, has been fo fully expofed by Mr. Hume, 
that it is, perhaps, unneceflary to fay any thing more about 
it. The following very fhort and plain argument, however, 
may ferve to explain more diftinftly the fallacy which feems 
to have mifled thofe gentlemen. 

Before the difcovery of the Spanlfli Weft Indies, ten 
per cent, feems to have been the common rate of intereft: 
through the greater part of Europe. It has fnce that time in 
different countries funk to fix, five, four, and three per cent. 
Let us fuppofe that in every particular country the value of 
filver has funk precifely in the fame proportion as the rate of 
intereft; and that in thofe countries, for example, where in¬ 
tereft has been reduced from ten to five per cent.; the fame 
quantity of filver can now purchafs juft half the quantity of 
goods which it could have purchafed before. This fuppofi- 
tion will not, I believe, be found any where agreeable to the 
truth, but it is the moft favourable to the opinion which we 
are going to examine; and even upon this fuppofition it is 
utterly impoftible that the lowering of the value of filver could 
have the fmalieft tendency to lower the rate of intereft. If a 
hundred pounds are in thofe countries now of no more value 
than fifty pounds were then, ten pounds muft now be of no 
more value than five pounds were then. Whatever were the 
caufes which lowered the value of the capital, the fame muft 
neceffarily have lowered that of the intereft, and exaclly in 
the fame proportion. The proportion between the value of 
the capital and that of the intereft, muft have remained the 
fame, though the rate had never been altered. By altering 
the rate, on the contrary, the proportion between thofe two 
values is neceffarily altered. It a hundred pounds now are 
worth no more than fifty were then, five pounds now can be 
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;th no more than two pounds ten flnllings were theii^ 
reducing the rate of intereft, therefore, from ten to five 
per cent., we give for the ufe of a capital, which is fuppofed 
to be equal to one-half of its former value, an Intereft which 
is equal to one-fourth only of the value of the former 
intereft. 


An y increafe in the quantity of filver, while that of the 
commodities Circulated by means of it remained the fame, 
could have no other effeft than to diminilh the value of that 
metal. The nominal value of all forts of goods would be 
greater, but their real value would be precifely the fame as 
before. They would he exchanged for a greater number of 
pieces of filver; but the quantity of labour, winch they could 
command, the number of people whom they could maintain 
and employ, would be precifely the fame. Fhe capital of 
the country would he the fame, though a greater number of 
pieces might be requifite for conveying any equal portion 
of it from one hand to another. The deeds of aflignment, 
like the conveyances of a verbofe attorney would be moro 
cumberfome, but the thing affigned would be precifely the 
fime as before, and could produce only the fame efteCls. 
The funds for maintaining produftive labour being the fame, 
the demand for it would be the fame. Its price or wages, 
therefore, though nominally greater, would really be the 
fame. They would be paid in a greater number of pieces of 
fiver; but they would purebafe only the fame quantity of 
goods. The profits of ftock would be the fame both nomi¬ 
nally and really. The w^ages of labour are commonly com¬ 
puted by the quantity of filver which is paid to the labourer. 
When that is iiicreafed, therefore, his wages appear to be 
incrcafed, though they may fometimes be no greater than 
before. But the profits of ftock are not computed by the 
number of pieces of filver with which they are paid, but by 
the proportion which thofe pieces bear to the whole capital 
employed. Thus in a particular country five ftiillings a week 
are faid to be the common wages of labour, and ten per 
cent, the common profits of ftock. But the whole capital of 
the country lieing the fame as before, the competition be¬ 
tween the different capitals of individuals into which it was 
divided would likewife be the fame. They would all trade 
with the fame advantages and difadvantages. The common 
proportion between capital and profit, therefore would be 
the fame, and confequently the common intereft of money , 
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m^hat can commonly be given for the ule of money beiilg- 
iiecefTarily regulated by what can commonly be made by the 
ufe of it* 



Any increafe in the quantity of commodities annually 
circulated within the country, while that of the money which 
circulated them remained the fame, would, on the contrary, 
produce many other important elFefts, befides that of raifmg 
the value of the money. The capital of the country, though 
it might nominally be the fame, would really be augmented. 
It might continue to be exprell'ed by the (ame quantity of 
money, but it would command a greater quantity of la¬ 
bour. The quantity of produftive labour which it could 
maintain and employ would he increafed, and confequently 
the demand for that labour. Its wages wmuJd naturally rife 
with the demand, and yet might appear to (ink. They might 
be paid wdth a fmaller quantity of money, but that fmaller 
quantity might purchafe a greater quantity of goods than 
a greater had done before. The profits of (lock wmuld be 
diminifhed both really and in appearance. The whole capital 
of the country being augmented, the competition between 
the different capitals of which it was compofed, would natu¬ 
rally be augmented along wnth it. The owners of thofe par-* 
ticular capitals would be obliged to content themfelves with 
a fmaller proportion of the produce of that labour w'hich their 
refpeftive capitals employed. The intereft of money, keep- 
ing pace always with the profits of (lock, might, in this 
mvinner, be greatly diminiflied, though the value of money, 
or the quantity of goods which any particular fuxn could 
purchafe, was greatly augmented. 

In feme countries the intereft of money has been prohi¬ 
bited by law. But as fomething can every where be made 
by the ufe of money, fomething ought every where to be 
paid for the ufe of it. This regulation, inftead of prevent¬ 
ing, has been found from experience to increafe the evil of 
ufury ; the debtor being obliged to pay, not only for the ufe 
of the money, but for the rifk which his creditor runs by 
accepting a compenfation for that ufe. He is obliged, if one 
may fay fo, to infure his creditor from the penalties of 
ufury. 


Ik countries where intereft is permitted, the law in order 
to prevent the extortion of ufury, generally fixes the higheftr 
rate which can be taken without incurring a penalty. This 
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mght always to be fomewhat above the lowed markeC 
or the price which is commonly paid for the ufe of 
money by thofc who can give the mod undoubted fecurity,. 
If this legal rate fhould be fixed below the lowed market rate, 
the effefts of this fixation mud be nearly the fame as thofe of 
a total prohibition of intered. The creditor will not lend 
his money for lefs than the ufe of it is worth, and the debtor 
mud pay him for the rilk which he runs by accepting the 
full value of that ufe. If it is fixed precifely at the low^dl 
market price, it ruins with honed people, who refpedl tlie 
laws of their country, the credit of all thofe who cannot give 
the very bed fecurity, and obliges them to have recourfe to 
exorbitant ufurers. In a country, fuch as Great Britainy 
where money is lent to government at three per cent, and 
to private people upon good fecurity at four, and four and 
a half, the prefent legal rate, five per cent., is, perhaps, a» 
proper as any. 

The legal rate, it ‘is to be obferved, though it ought to be 
fomewhat above, ought not to be much above the lowed 
market rate. If the legal rate of intered in Great Britain, 
for example, was fixed fo high as eight or ten per cent., the 
greater part of the money which was to be lent, would be 
lent to prodigals and projedlors, who alone would be willing 
to give this high intered. Sober people, who will give for 
the ufe of n>oney no more than a part of what they are likely 
to make by the ufe of it, would not venture into the com ¬ 
petition. A great part of the capital of the country would 
thus be kept out of the hands which were mod likely to make 
a profitable and advantageous ufe of it, and thrown into 
thofe which were mod likely to wade and dedroy it. Where 
the legal rate of intered, on the contrary, is fixed but a very 
little above the lowed market rate, fober people are univer- 
fally preferred, as borrowers, to prodigals and projeftors. 
The perfon who lends money gets nearly as much intered 
from the former as he dares to take from the latter, and his 
money is much fafer in the hands of the one fet of people, 
than in thofe of the other. A great part of the capital of the 
country is thus thrown into the hands in which it is mod 
likely to be employed with advantage. 

No law can reduce the common rate of intered below the 
lowed ordinary market rate at the time when that law is 
made. Notwithdanding the edi£l of 1766, by which the 
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French king attempted to reduce the rate of intcreft from 
to four per cent., money continued to be lent in France at 
five per cent,, the law being evaded in fcveral difierent 
ways. 

The ordinary market price of land, it is to be obferved, 
depends every where upon the ordinary market rate of 
intereft. The perfon who has a capital from which he wiflies 
to derive a revenue, without taking the trouble to employ it 
himfelf, deliberates whether he fhould buy land with it, or 
lend it out at intereft. The fuperior fecurity of land, toge¬ 
ther with fome other advantages which almoft every where 
attend upon this fpecies of property, will generally difpofe 
him to content himfelf with a fmaller revenue from land, 
than what he might have by lending out his money at 
intereft. Thefe advantages are fufficient to compenfate a cer¬ 
tain difference of revenue; but they will compenfate a certain 
difference only; and if the rent of land fliould fall fhort of 
the intereft of money by a greater difference, nobody would 
buy land, which would foon reduce its ordinary price. On 
the contrary, if the advantages fhould much more than com¬ 
penfate the difference, every body would buy land, which 
again would foon raife its ordinary price. When intereft 
was at ten per cent., land was commonly fold for ten and 
twelve years purchafe. As intereft funk to fix, five, and 
four per cent., the price of land rofe to twenty, five and 
twenty, and thirty years purchafe. The market rate of 
intereft is higher in France than in England ; and the com¬ 
mon price of land is lower. In England it commonly fells at 
thirty ; in France at twenty years purchafe. 
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CHAP. V. 


Of the different Employment of Capitals. 

rp 

X HOUGH all capitals are deftined for the maintenance 
of produdive labour only, yet the quantity of* that labour, 
which equal capitals are capable of putting into motion, va¬ 
ries extremely acccording to the diverfity of their employ¬ 
ment j as does Jikewife the value which that employment 
adds to the annual produce of the land and labour of the 
country. 

A CAPITAL may be employed in four different ways; ei¬ 
ther, firft, in procuring the rude produce annually required 
for the ufe and confumption of the fociety j or, fecondly, in 
manufafturing and preparing that rude produce for immedi¬ 
ate ufe and confumption \ or, thirdly, in tranfporting either 
the rude or manufa£lured produce from the places where 
they abound to thofe where they are wanted; or, laftly, in 
dividing particular portions of either into fuch fmall parcels 
as fuit the occafional demands of thofe who want them. In 
the firft wo.y are employed the capitals of all thofe who un¬ 
dertake the improvement or cultivation of lands, mines, or 
fifheries; in the fecond, thofe of all matter manufafturers; 
in the third, thofe of all wholefale merchants; and in the 
fourth, thofe of all retailers. It is difficult to conceive that 
capital ftiould be employed in any way which may not b(' 
claffed under feme one or other of thofe four, 

Each of thofe four methods of employing a capital is 
cfTentially neceflary either to the exiftence or extenfion 
of the other three, or to the general convenieiicy of the fo- 
ciety. 

Unless a capital was employed in furnifhing rude produce 
to a certain degree of abundance, neither manufactures nor 
trade of any kind could exift. 
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Unless a capital was employed in manufacturing 
part of the rude produce which requires a good deal of prepa¬ 
ration before it can be fit for ufe and confumption, it either 
would never be produced, becaufe there could be no demand 
for it; or if it was produced fpontaneoufiy, it would be of no 
value in exchange, and could add nothing to the wealth of the 
fociety- 



Unless a capital was employed in tranfporting, either 
the rude or manufaClured produce, from the places where 
it abounds to thofe where it is wanted, no more of either could 
be produced than was necefiary for the confumption of the 
neighbouThood. The capital of the merchant exchanges 
the furplus produce of one place for that of another, and 
thus encourages th^ induftry, and incrcafes die enjoyments of 
both. 

Unless a capital was employed in breaking and dividing 
certain portions either of the rude or manufadlured produce, 
into fuch fmall parcels as fuit the occafional demands of thofe 
who want them, every man would be obliged to purchafe a 
greater quantity of the goods he wanted, than his immediate 
occafions required. If there was no fuch trade as a butcher, 
for example, every man would be obliged to purchafe a whole 
ox or a whole flieep at a time. This would generally be in¬ 
convenient to the rich, and much more fo to the poor. If a 
poor workman was obliged to purchafe a month’s or fix 
months provifions at a time, a great part of the (lock which 
he employs as a capital in the inftruments of his trade, or in 
the furniture of his (hop, and which yields him a revenue, 
he would be forced to place in that part of his ftock which is 
referved for immediate confumption, and which yields him 
no revenue. Nothing can be more convenient for fuch a 
perfon than to be able to purchafe his fubfiltence from day to 
day, or even from hour to hour as he wants it. He is th^c- 
by enabled to employ almoft his whole ftock as a capital. 
He is thus enabled to furnifti work to a greater value, and 
the profit which he makes by it in this way, much more 
than compenfates the additional price which the profit of the 
retailer impofes upon the goods. The prejudices of feme po¬ 
litical writers againft fiiopkeepers and tradefmen, are altoge¬ 
ther without foundation. So far is it from being necefiary, 
either to tax them, or to reftrift their numbers, that they can 
never be multiplied fo as to hurt the public, though they may 
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irWhurt one another. quantity of grocery goods, 

which can be fold in a particular town, is li¬ 
mited by the demand of that town and its neighbourhood. 
The capital, therefore, which can be employed in the gro¬ 
cery trade cannot exceed what is fufficient to purchafe that 
quantity. If this capital is divided between tw^o different 
grocers, their competition will tend to make botli of theni fell 
cheaper, than if it wx*re in the bands of one only 5 and if it 
were divided among twenty, their competition would ^ juft: 
fo much the greater, and the chance of their combining to¬ 
gether, in order to raife the price, jull fo much the lefs. 
Their competition might perhaps rum fome of themfelves j 
but to take care of this is the buiiiiefs of the parties concern¬ 
ed, and it may fafely be trailed to their diferetion. It can 
never hurt either the confumer, or the producer; on the 
contrary, it muft tend to make the retailers both fell cheaper 
and buy dearer, than if the whole trade was monopolized by 
one or two perfons. Some of them, perhaps, niay fometimes 
decoy a weak cuftomer to buy w^hat he has no occafion for. 
This evil, however, is of too little importance to deferve the 
public attention, nor would it neceflarily be prevented by re- 
.vrifting their numbers. It is not the multitude of ale-houfes, 
to give the moft; fufpicious example, that occafions a general 
difpofition to drunkennefs among the common people; but 
that difpofition arifing from other caufes neceflarily gives em¬ 
ployment to a multitude of ale-hoiifea. 

The perfons whofe capitals are employed in any of thofe 
four ways are themfelves produdlive labourers. Their la¬ 
bour, when properly direfted, fixes and realizes itfelf in the 
fubje£i: or vendible commodity upon which it is bellowed, 
and generally adds to its price the valu^ at lead of their own 
maintenance and confumption. The profits of the fanner, 
of the manufaflurer, of the merchant, and retailer, are all 
drawn from the price of the goods wliich the two firft pro¬ 
duce, and the tw^o lall buy and fell. Equal capitals, how¬ 
ever, employed in each of thofe four diflerent ways, will im¬ 
mediately put into motion very different quantities of produc¬ 
tive labour, and augment too in very different proportions the 
value of the annual produce of the land and labour of the fo- 
ciety to xvhich they belong. 

The capital of the retailer replaces, together with its pro^ 
fits, that of the merchant of w^hom he purchafes goods, and 

thereby 
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'•J'^ereby enables him to continue his bufinefs. The retail^^ 
nmfelf is the only produflivc labourer whom it immediately 
employs. In his profits, confifls the whole value which its 
employment adds to the annual produce of the land and la¬ 
bour of the fociety. 



The capital of the wholefale merchant replaces, together 
with their profits, the capitals of the farmers and manufac¬ 
turers of whom he purchafes the rude and manufa£lured pro¬ 
duce which he deals in, and thereby enables them to conti¬ 
nue their refpeftive trades. It is by this fervice chiefly that 
he contributes indire 61 :ly to fupport the produftive labour of 
the fociety, and to increafe the value of its annual produce. 
His capital employs too the failors and carriers who tranfport 
his goods from one place to another, and it augments the 
price of thofe goods by the value, not only of his profits, but 
of their wages. This is all the produ£live labour which it 
immediately puts into motion, and all the value which it im¬ 
mediately adds to the annual produce. Its operation in both 
thefe refpe£ls is a good deal fuperior to that of the capital of 
the retailer. 

Part of the capital of the mafler manufa£lurer is em¬ 
ployed as a fixed capital in the inflruments of his trade, and 
replaces, together with its profits, that of fome other artificer 
of whom he purchafes them. Part of his circulating capital 
is employed in purchafing materials, and replaces, with their 
profits, the capitals of the farmers and miners of whom he 
purchafes them. But a great part of it is always, either an¬ 
nually, or in a much fliorter period, diftributed among the 
different workmen whom he employs. It augments the va¬ 
lue of thofe materials by their wages, and by their mafters 
profits upon the whole flock of wages, materials, and inflru- 
mcnts of trade employed in the bufinefs. It puts immedi¬ 
ately into motion, therefore, a much greater quantity of pro¬ 
ductive labour, and adds a much greater value to the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the fociety, than an equal 
capital in the hands of any wholefale merchant. 

No equal capital puts into motion a greater quantity of 
produClive labour than that of the farmer. Not only his la¬ 
bouring fervants, but his labouring cattle, are productive la¬ 
bourers. In agriculture too nature labours along with man; 
and though her labour cofls no expence, its produce lias its 
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as well as that of the moll expenfive workmen. I'he 
important operations of agriculture feem intended, not 
fo much to increafe, though they do that too, as to dire<Sl the 
fertility of nature towards the produ£lioti of the plants mod 
profitable to man. A field overgrown with briars and brarri- 
blcs may frequently produce as great a quantity of vegetables 
as the bell cultivated vineyard or corn field. Planting and 
tillage frequently regulate more than they animate the a£live 
fertility of nature j and after all their labour, a great part of 
the work always remains to be done by her* The labourers 
and labouring cattle, therefore, employed in agriculture, not 
only occafion, like the workmen in manufa£l:ures, the repro¬ 
duction of a value equal to their own corifumption, or to the 
capital which employs them, together with its owners pro¬ 
fits ; but of a much greater value. Over and above the ca¬ 
pital of the farmer and all its profits, they regularly occafion 
the reproduftion of the rent of the landlord. This rent may 
be confidered as the produce of thofe powers of nature, the 
ufe of which the landlord lends to the farmer. It is greater 
or fmaller according to the fuppofed extent of thofe powers, 
or in other words, according to the fuppofed natural or im¬ 
proved fertility of the land. If is the work of nature which 
remains after deducing or compenfating every thing which 
can be regarded as the work of man. It is feldom lefs than a 
fourth, and frequently more than a third of the whole pro¬ 
duce. No equal quantity of productive labour employed in 
nianufadlures can ever occafion fo great a reprodudlion. In 
them nature does nothing ^ man does all 5 and the reproduc¬ 
tion muft always be in proportion to the ftrength of the agents 
that occafion it. The capital employed in agriculture, there¬ 
fore, not only puts into motion a greater quantity of produdlive 
labour than any equal capital employed in manufadures, but 
in proportion too to the quantity of produdlive labour which 
it employs, it adds a much greater value to the annual produce 
of the land and labour of the country, to the real wealth and 
revenue of its inhabitants. Of all the ways in which a capital 
can be employed, it is by far the molt advantageous to the 
fociety. 

The capitals employed in the agriculture and in the retail 
trade of any fociety, mull always refide within that fociety, 
llieir employment is confined alinoll to a precife fpot, to the 
farm, and to the fliop of the retailer. They muft generally 
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«€/ too, though there are fome exceptions to this, belong to re- 
iident members of the fociety. 




The capital of a wholefale merchant, on the contrary, 
feems to have no fixed or necelTary refidence any where, but 
may wander about from place to place, according as it can ei¬ 
ther buy cheap or fell dear. 

The capital of the manufa 61 :urer muft no doubt refidc 
where the manufaiSfure is carried on; but where this (hall be 
is not always necelTarily determined. It may frequently be 
at a great diftance both from the place where the materials 
grow, and from that where the complete manufacture is con- 
fumed. Lyons is very diftant both from the places which 
afford the materials of its manufactures, and from thofe 
which confume them. The people of fafliion in Sicily are 
cloathed in filks made in other countries, from the materials 
which their own produces. Part of the wool of Spain is ma¬ 
nufactured in Great Britain, and fome part of that cloth is af¬ 
terwards fent back to Spain. 


Whether the merchant whofe capital exports the fur- 
plus produce of any fociety be a native or a foreigner, is of 
very little importance. If he is a foreigner, the number of 
their produftive labourers is neceffarily lefs than if he had 
been a native by one man only; and the value of their an¬ 
nual produce, by the profits of that one man. The failors 
or carriers whom he employs may ftill belong indifferently 
either to his country, or to their country, or to fome third 
country, in the fame manner as if he had been a native. The 
capital of a foreigner gives a value to their furplus produce 
equally with that of a native, by exchanging it for fomething 
for which there is a demand at home. It as effeClually re¬ 
places the capital of the perfon who produces that furplus, 
and as effeCfually enables him to continue his bufinefsj the 
fervice by which the capital of a wholefale merchant chiefly 
contributes to fupport the productive labour, and to augment 
the value of the annual produce of the fociety to which he 
belongs. 


It is of more confequence that the capital of the manu¬ 
facturer fhould refide within the country. It neceffarily puts 
into motion a greater quantity of productive labour, and adds 

a greater 
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ater value to the annual produce of the land and labour 
of~the fociety. It may, however, be very ufcful to ^ the 
country, though it Ihould not refide within it. The capitals 
of the Britilh manufadurers who work up the flax and hemj 
annually imported from the coafts of the Baltic, are furely 
very ufeful to the countries which produce them. Thofe ma¬ 
terials area part of the furphis produce of thofe countries 
which, unlefs it was annually exchanged for iomething which 
is in demand there, would be of no value, and would foon 
ceafe to be producetl. The merchants who export it, replace 
the capitals of the people who produce it, and thereby en¬ 
courage them to continue the produ£lion; and the Britifli 
manufaQurers replace the capitals of thofe merchants. 


A PARTICULAR Country, in the fame manner as a parti¬ 
cular perfon, may frequently not have capital fulficient both 
to improve and cultivate all its lands, to manufadure and 
prepare their whole rude produce for immeiliate ufe and con- 
fumption, and to tranfport the furplus part either of the rude 
or manufaftured produce to thofe diftant markets where it 
can be exchanged for fomething for which there is a demand 
at home. The inhabitants of many different parts of Great 
Britain have not capital fufficient to improve and cultivate all 
their lands. The wool of the fouthern counties of Scotland 
is, a great part of it, after a long land carriage through very 
bad roads, manufaftured in Yorkfliire, for want of a capital 
to m-anufa^lure it at home. There are man)f little manulac- 
turing towns in Great Britain, of which the inhabitants have 
not capital fulficient to tranfport the produce of their own in- 
duftry to thofe diftant markets w'here there is demand and 
confumption for it. If there are any merchants among them, 
they are properly only the agents of wealthier merchants who 
refide in fome of the greater commercial cities. 


When the capital of any country is not fulficient for all 
thofe three purpofes, in proportion as a greater fliare of it is 
employed in agriculture, the greater will be the quantity of 
produdive labour which it puts into motion within the coun¬ 
try ; as will likewife be the value which its employment adds 
to the annual produce of the land and labour of the focicty. 
After agriculture, the capital employed in manufa£lures puts 
into motion the greateft quantity of produilftive labour, and 
adds the greateft value to the annual produce. That which is 
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employed in the trade of exportation, has the leaft efFe£l: 
any or the three. 



The country, indeed, which has not capital fuflicient for 
all thofe three purpofes, has not arrived at that degree of 
opulence for which it feems naturally deftined. To attempt, 
however, prematurely and with an infufficient capital, to 
do all the three, is certainly not the fhortefl: way for a fo- 
ciety, no more than it would be for an individual, to acquire 
a fuflicient one. The capital of all the individuals of a na¬ 
tion, has its limits in the fame manner as that^ of a fingle 
individual, and is capable of executing only certain purpofes. 
The capital of all the individuals of a nation is increafed in 
the fame manner as that of a Tingle individual, by their con¬ 
tinually accumulating and adding to it whatever they fave 
out oi their revenue. It is likely to increafe the fafteft, 
therefore, when it is employed in the way that affords the 
greateft revenue to all the inhabitants of the country, as they 
will thus be enabled to make the greateft favings. But the 
revenue of all the inhabitants of the country is neceffarily in 
proportion to the value of the annual produce of their land 
and labour. 


It has been the principle caufe of the rapid progrefs of 
our American colonies towards wealth and greatnefs, that 
almoll their whole capitals have hitherto been employed in 
agriculture. They have no manufactures, thofe houfhold 
and coarfer manufactures excepted which neceffarily accom¬ 
pany the progrefs of agriculture, and which are the work of 
the women and children in every private family. The 
greater part both of the exportation and coafting trade of 
America, is carried on by the capitals of merchants who re- 
fide in Great Britain. Even the ftores and warehoufes from 
which goods are retailed in Tome provinces, particularly in 
Virginia and Maryland, belong many of them to merchants 
who refide in the mother country, and afford one of the few 
inftances of the retail trade of a fociety being carried on by 
the capitals of thofe who are not refident members of it. 
Were the Americans, either by combination or by any other 
fort of violence, to flop the importation of European manu- 
faClures, and, by thus giving a monopoly to fuch of their 
own countrymen as could manufaClure the like goods, divert 
any confiderable part of their capital into this employment, 
' they 
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would retard inftead of accelerating the further increafe 
^^ 4 j^^the value of their annual produce, and would obftrurt in- 
Itead of promoting the progrefs of their country towards real 
wealth and greatnefs. This wQuld be Hill more the cafe, 
were they to attempt, in the fame manner, to nmnopoHzc to 
themfclves their whole exportation trade. 


Tme courfe of human profperlty, indeed, feems fcarce 
ever to have been of fo long continuance as to enable any 
great country to acquire capital fuiFicient for all thofe three 
purpofes ; unlefs, perhaps, we give credit to the wonderful 
accounts of the wealth and cultivation of China, of tholV: of 
antient Egypt, and of the antient ftate of Indoftan. Even 
thofe three countries, the wealthiell:, according to all ac¬ 
counts, that ever were in the world, are chiefly renowned for 
their fuperiority in agriculture and manufaftiires. They do 
not appear to have been eminent for foreign trade. The 
antient Egyptians had a fuperftitious antipathy to the fea ; a 
fuperllition nearly of the kind prevails among the Indi¬ 
ans *, and the Chinefe have never excelled in foreign cc>m- 
rnerce. The greater part of the furplus produce of all thofe 
three countries feems to have been always exported by 
foreigners, who gave in exchange for it fomething ellc 
for which they found a demand there, frequently gold and 
filver. 


It Is thus that the fame capital will in any country put 
into motion a greater or fmaller quantity of produ£live la¬ 
bour, and add a greater or fmaller value to the annual pro¬ 
duce of its land and labour, according to the different propor-^ 
tions in which it is employed in agriculture, manufafturcs, 
and wholefale trade. The difference too is very great, ac¬ 
cording to tlie different forts of wholefale trade in which any 
part of it is employed. 

Am. \vholefale trade, all buying in order to fell again by 
wholefale, may be reduced to three different forts. The 
home trade, the foreign trade of confumption, and the car¬ 
rying trade. The home trade is employed in piirchafing in 
one part of the fame country, and felling in another, die 
produce of the induftry of that country. It comprehends 
both the inland and the coafting trade. The foreign trade of 
coufuniptioii is employed in purchaling foreign goods for 

home 
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confumption. The carrying trade 
the commerce of foreign countri 
produce of one to another. 


The capital which is employed in purchafmg in one part 
of the country in order to fell in another the produce of the 
induftry of that country, generally replaces by every fuch 
operation two diftindS: capitals that had both been employed 
in the agriculture or manufadlures of that country, and 
thereby enables them to continue that employment. When 
it fends out from the refidence of the merchant a certain 
value of commodities, it generally brings back in return at 
lead an equal value of other commodities. When both are 
the produce of domeftic induftry, it neceflarily replaces by 
every fuch operation two diftinft capitals, which had both 
been employed in fupporting produftive labour, and thereby 
enables thena to continue that fupport. The capital which 
fends Scotch manufaftiires to London, and brings back 
Englifh corn and manufaftures to Edinburgh, necelTarily re¬ 
places, by every fuch operation, two Britiih capitals which 
had both been employed in the agri<;ulturc or manufaiSlures 
of Great Britain. 


The capital employed in purchafmg foreign goods for 
home-confumption, when this purchafe is made with the 
produce of domeftic induftry, replaces too, by every fuch 
operation, two diftin£l: capitals *, but one of them only is 
employed in fupporting domeftic induftry. The capital which 
fends Britifli goods to Portugal, and brings back Portuguefc 
goods to Great Britain, replaces by every fuch operation only 
one Britilh capital. The other is a Portuguefe one. Though 
the returns, therefore, of the foreign trade of confump¬ 
tion fhouid be as quick as thofe of the home-trade, the 
capital employed in it will give but one-half the encou¬ 
ragement to the induftry or produftive labour of the 
country- 


But the returns of the foreign trade of confumption are 
very feldom fo quick as thofe of the home-trade. The re¬ 
turns of the home-trade generally come in before the end of 
the year, and fometimes three or four tiAies in the year. 
The returns of the foreign trade of confumption feldom 
com2 in before the end of the year, and fometimes not till 
after two or three years. A capital, therefore, employed in 
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(me-trade will fometimes make twelve operations, or 
oi^and returned twelve times, before a capital em^ 
ployed foreign trade of confumption has made one. 

If the capitals are equal, therefore, the one will give four 
and twenty times more encouragement and fupport to the in- 
duflry of the count;ry than the other* 

Thu foreign goods for home-confumption may fometimcs 
be purchafed, not wdtb the produce of domeftic indullry, 
but with feme othey foreign goods. Thefe laft, how'cver, 
muft have been purchafed either immediately with the pro¬ 
duce of domeftic iiiduftry, or with fomething elfe that ha<l 
been purchafed with it; for the cafe of war and conqueft 
excepted, foreign goods can never be acquired, bat iri ex¬ 
change for fomething that had been produced at home, either 
immediately, or after two or more different ^change. 
The effects, therefore, of a capital employed in fuch a 
round-about foreign trade of confumption, are, in every re- 
fpeft, the fame as thofc of one employed in the moil dirett 
trade of the fame kind, except that the final returns are 
likely to be ftill more diftant, as they muft depend upon the 
returns of two or three diftiiift foreign trades. If the flax 
and hemp of Riga are purchafed with the tobacco of Vir¬ 
ginia, which had been purchafed with Britifli manufa£lures, 
the merchant muft w^ait for the returns of two diftinft fo¬ 
reign trades before he can employ the fame capital in re- 
purchafing a like quantity of Britifh manufa£lures. If th- 
tobacco of Virginia had been purchafed, not with Britifh 
maniifacSiires, but Muth the fugar and rum of Jamaica which 
had been purchafed with thofe manufazures, he muft wait 
for the returns of three. If thofe two or three diftinth. 
foreign trades fhould happen to be carried on by two or 
three diftinft merchants, of whom the lecond buys the 
goods imported by the firft, and the third buys thofe im¬ 
ported by the fecond, in order to exjx)rt them again, eaci^ 
merchant indeed will in this cafe receive the returns of his 
own capital more quickly ; but the final returns of the whole 
capital employed in the trade will be juft as flow as ever. 
Whether the whole capital employed in fuch a round-about 
trade belong to one merchant or to three, can make no dif¬ 
ference with regard to the country, though it may with re ¬ 
gard to the particular merchants. Three times a greater 
capital muft in both cafes be employed, in order to ex¬ 
change a certain value of Britifh manufadures for a certain 
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flax and hemp, than would have been neceflary, 
manufadlures and the flax and hemp been dire£Ily 
exchanged for one another. The whole capital employed, 
in fuch a round-about foreign trade of con- 
ption, will generally give lefs encouragement and fup- 
to the produftive labour of the country, than an 
capital employed in a more dire£f trade of the 
kind. 


^.Whatever be the foreign commodity with which the 
foreign goods for home-confumption are purchafed, it can 
occafion no eflential difference either in the nature of the 
trade, or in the encouragement and fupport which it can 
give to the produftive labour of the country from which it 
is carried on. If they are purchafed with the gold of Brazil, 
for example, or with the filver of Peru, this gold and filver, 
like the tobacco of Virginia, muft have been purchafet^ 
with fomething that either was the produce of the induftry 
of the country, or that had been purchafed with fomething 
clfe that was fo. So far, therefore, as the produftive labour 
of the country is concerned, the foreign trade of confump- 
tion which is carried on by means of gold and filver, has all 
the advantages and all the inconveniencies of any other 
equally round-about foreign trade of confumption, and will 
replace juft as faft or juft as flow as the capital which is im¬ 
mediately employed in fupporting that produftive labour. It 
feems even to have one advantage over any other equally 
round-about foreign trade. The tranfportation of thofe 
metals from one place to another, on account of their fmall 
bulk and great value, is lefs expen five than that of almoft 
any other foreign goods of equal value. Their freight is 
much lefs, and their infurance not greater; and no goods, 
befides, are lefs liable to fuflfer by the carriage. An equal 
quantity of foreign goods, therefore, may frequently be pur¬ 
chafed with a fmaller quantity of the produce of domeftic 
induftry, by the intervention of gold and filver, than by 
that of any other foreign goods. The demand of the coun¬ 
try may frequently, in this manner, be fupplied more com¬ 
pletely and at a fmaller expence than in any other. Whe¬ 
ther, by the continual exportation of thofe metals, a trade of 
this kind is likely to impoverifh the country from which It is 
carried on, in any other way, I fliall have occafion to examine 
at great length hereafter. 
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*.>a.'HAT part of the capital of any country which is eiii>- 
myed in the carrying trade, i» altogether withdrawn 
iupportiiig the produaive labour of that particular country, 
to fupport that of fome foreign countries. Though it rnay 
repi 'ce by every operation two diftinft capitals, yet nptlu i 
of them belongs to that particular country. The capita] or 
the Dutch merchant, which carries the corn of Poland to 
Portugal, and brings back the fruits and wines of Portug d 
to Poland, replaces by every fuch operation two capitals, 
neither of which had been employed in fopporting. the pro- 
duaive labour of Holland ; but one of them in fopporting 
that of Poland, and the other that of Portugal. The profits 
only return regularly to Holland, and confliitute the whole 
addition which this trade neceffarily makes to the annual 
produce of the land and labour of that eounisry.. When, ui-. 
deed, the carrying trade of any particular country is carried 
on with the (hips and failors of that country, that part of 
the capital employed in it which pays the freight, is 
buted among, and puts into motion, a certain number oi 
produ£livc labourers of that country. Alraoft all nation.s 
that have had any confiderable (hare of tlte carrying i^de 
have, in. faiff, carried it on in this manner. Ihe trade itfcsf 
has probably derived its name from it, the people of fucb 
countries being the carriers to other countries. It does not, 
however, feem elTcntial to the nature of tlie tratle that it 
fhould be fo. A Dutch merchant may, for example, emploi 
his capital in tranfafting the commerce of Pedand and Por ¬ 
tugal, by carrying part of the furplus produce of the one to 
the other, not in Dutch, but in Britifti bottoms. It may he 
prefumed, that be actually does-fo upon fome particular oe- 
cafions. It is upon this account, however, that the carrying 
trade has been foppofed peculiarly advantageous to (uch a 
country as Great Britain,, of which the defence and fecurity 
depend upon, the number of its failors and (hipping. But 
the fame capital may employ as many failors and (hipping, 
either in the foreign trade of confomption, or even in the 
home-trade, when carried on by coalling veflels, as it could 
in the carrying trade. The number of failors and (hipping 
which any particular capital can employ, does not depend 
upon, the nature of the trade, but partly upon the bulk of 
the goods in. proportion to their value, and partly upon the 
dKtance of the ports between which they are to be carriecl •, 
chiefly upon the former of thofe two circumftances. Tl;c 
coal-trade from Newcaftle tro London, for example, employ* 
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more ftiipping than all the carrying trade of England, thoud 
the ports are at no great diftance. To force, therefore, by* 
extraordinary encouragements, a larger fliare of the capital 
of any country into the carrying trade, than what would na¬ 
turally go to it, will not always neceflarily increafe the fliip- 
ping of that country. 


The capital, therefore, employed in the home-trade of 
any country will generally give encouragement and fupport 
to a greater quantity of productive labour in that country, 
and increafe the value of its annual produce more than an 
equal capital employed in the foreign trade of confumption: 
and the capital employed in this latter trade has in both thefe 
refpeCts a ftill greater advantage over an equal capital em¬ 
ployed in the carrying trade. The riches, and fo far as 
power depends upon riches, the power of every country, 
muft always be in proportion to the value of its annual pro¬ 
duce, the fund from which all taxes muft ultimately be paid. 
But the great objeCf of the political oeconomy of every coun¬ 
try, is to encreafe the riches and power of that country. It 
ought, therefore, to give no preference nor fuperior encou¬ 
ragement to the foreign trade of confumption above the 
home-trade, nor to the carrying trade above either of the 
other two. It ought neither to force nor to allure into either 
cf thofe two channels, a greater ibare of the capital of the 
country than what would naturally flow into them of its own 
accord. 

Each of thofe different branches of trade, however, is not 
only advantageous, but neceffary and unavoidable, when the 
courfe of things, without any conftraint or violence, naturally 
introduces it. 


When the produce of any particular branch of induftry 
exceeds what the demand of the country requires, the fur- 
plus muft be fent abroad, and exchanged for fomething for 
which there is a demand at home. Without fuch exporta¬ 
tion, a part of the produftive labour of the country muft 
ccafe, and the value of its annual produce diminilh. The 
land and labour of Great Britain produce generally more corn, 
woollens, and hard ware, than the demand of the home- 
market requires. The furplus part of them, therefore, muft 
be fent abroad, and exchanged for fomething for which there 
is a demand at home. It is only by means of fuch exporta- 
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tion, that this furplus can acquire a value fufiicient to com- 
pcnfate the labour and cxpence of producing it. The neigh¬ 
bourhood of the fea coait, and the banks of all navigable 
rivers, are advantageous fituations for induftry, only becaufc 
they facilitate the exportation and exchange of fuch furplui; 
produce for fomethiug elfe which is more in demand there. 

When the foreign goods which are thus purchafed with 
the furplus produce of domellic induflry exceed the demand 
of the home-market, the furplus part or them muif be fent 
abroad again, and exchanged for fomething more in de¬ 
mand at home. About ninety-fix tboufand borfieads of 
tobacco are annually purchafed in Virginia and Maryland,, 
with a part of the furplus produce of Britifh induftry. 
But the demand of Great Britain does not reejuire, per¬ 
haps, more than fourteen thoufand. If the remaining 
cighty-two thoufand, therefore, could not be fent abroad 
and exchanged for fomething more in demand at home, the 
importation of them muft ceafe immediately, and with it the 
produdive labour of all thofe inhabitants of Great Britain, 
who are at prefent employed in prepring the goods with 
which thefe eighty-two thoufand hogiheads arc annually 
purchafed. Thofe goods, which are part of the produce of 
the land and labour of Great Britain, having no market at 
home, and being deprived of that which they had abroad, 
mult ceafe to be produced. Tl\e moft round-about foreign 
trade of confumption, therefore, may, upon fome occa- 
fions, be as necefTary for fupporting the produftive labour of 
the country, and tlae value of its annual produce, as the 
moll direef. 

When the capital flock of any country is increafed to 
fuch a degree, that it cannot be all employed in fupplying 
the confumption, and fupporting the produ6live labour of 
that particular country, the furplus part of it naturally 
difgorges itfelf into the carrying trade, and is employed in 
performing the fame offices to other countries. The carry¬ 
ing trade is the natural effe£l and fymptom of great national 
wealth : but it does not feem to be the natural caufe of it. 
Tlrofe ftatefmen who have been drfpofed to favour it with 
particular encouragements, feem to have miftaken the efFe6l 
and fymptom for the caufe. Holland, in proportion to the 
extent of .the land and the number of its inhabitants, by 
far the rtcheft country in Europe, has, accordingly, the 
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greateft (hare of the carrying trade of Europe. England, 
perhaps the fecond richell country of Europe, is likewifc 
iuppofed to have a confiderable lhare of it; though what 
commonly pafles for the carrying trade of England, will fre¬ 
quently, perhaps, be found to be no more than a round-about 
foreign trade of confumption. Such are, in a great mca- 
fure, the trades which carry the goods of the Eaft and Weft 
Indies, and of America, to different European markets. 

Thofe goods are generally purchafed either immediately with 
the produce of Britifh induftry, or with fomething elfe which 
had been purchafed with that produce, and the final returns 
of thofe trades are generally ufed or confumed in Great 
Britain. The trade which is carried on in Britifh bottoms 
between the different ports of the Mediterranean, and fome 
trade of the fame kind carried on by Britifh merchants be¬ 
tween the different ports of India, make, perhaps, the prin¬ 
cipal branches of what is properly the carrying trade of 
Great Britain. 

The extent of the home-trade and of the capital which 
can be employed in it, is neceffarily limited by the value of 
the furplus produce of all thofe diftant places within the 
country which have occafion to exchange their refpeftive pro- 
duiftions with one another. That of the foreign trade of 
confumption, by the value of the furplus produce of the 
whole country and of what can be purchafed with it. That 
of the carrying trade, by the value of the furplus produce of 
all the different countries in the world. Its poffible extent, 
therefore, is in a manner infinite in comparifon of that of 
the other two, and is capable of abforbing the greateft 
capitals. 

The confidcration of his own private profit, is the foie 
motive which determines the owner of any capital to employ 
it either in agriculture, in manufactures, or in fome parti¬ 
cular branch of the wholefale or retail trade- The different 
quantities of productive labour which it may put into motion, 
and the different values which it may add to the annual pro¬ 
duce of the land and labour of the fociety, according as it 
is employed in one or other of thofe different ways, never 
enter into his thoughts. In countries, therefore, where 
agriculture is the moft profitable of all employments, and 
farming and improving the moft direCl roads to a fplendid 
fortune, the capitals of individuals will naturally be em¬ 
ployed in the manner moft advantageous to the whole fociety 
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profits of agriculture, however, feem to have no fu- 
riority over thofe of other employments in any part of 
urope. ProjeftorsS, indeed, in every corner of it, have 
within thefe few years amuled the public with moll magnifi¬ 
cent accounts of tne profits to be made by the cultivation and 
improvement of land. Without entering into any particular 
difcuifion of their calculations, a very Ample obfervation may 
fatisfy us that the refult of them rnuft be falfe* We fee 
every day the moil fplendid fortunes that have been acquired 
in the courfe of a Angle life by trade and manufactures, fre¬ 
quently from a very fmall capital, fometimes from no capital. 
A Angle inftance of fiich a fortune acquired by agriculture 
in the fame time, and from fuch a capital, has not, perhaps^ 
occurred in Europe during the courfe of the prefent century. 
In all the great countries of Europe, however, much good 
land ft ill remains uncultivated, and the greater part of vrhat 
is cultivated is far from being improved to the degree of 
which it is capable. Agriculture, therefore, is almoft every 
where capable of abforbing a much greater capital than haj. 
ever yet been employed in it. What circumftances in the 
policy of Europe have given the trades which are carried on 
in towns fo great an advantage over that which is carried on 
in the country, that private perfons frequently find it more 
for their advantage to employ their capitals in the moft diftant 
carrying trades of Afia and America, than in the improve¬ 
ment and cultivation of the rnoft fertile fields in their own 
neighbourhood, I fhall endeavour to explain at full length in 
the two following books, 
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Of tlie different Progrefs of Opulence m 
different Nations. 

CHAP. 1. 

'X)f the natural Progrefs of Opulence* 

TP H E great commerce ^of every civilized foclety, is that 
carried on between the inhabitants of the town and thofe of 
the country. It confifts in the exchange of rude for manu- 
fadured produce, either immediately, or by the intervention 
of money, or of fome fort of paper which reprefents money. 
The country fupplies^he town with the means of fubfiftence, 
and the materials of maiiufafture. The town repays this 
fupply by fending back a part of the manufaftured produce 
toW inhabitants of the country. The town, in which there 
neither is nor can be any reproduftion of fubftances, may 
very properly be faid to gain its whole wealth and fubfiftence 
from the country. We mull not, however, upon this ac¬ 
count, imagine that the gam of the town is the lofs of the 
country. The gains of both are mutual and reciprocal, and 
the divifion of labour is in this, as in all other cafes, advan¬ 
tageous to adl the different perfons employed in the various 
occupations into which it is fubdivaded. The inhabitants of 
the country purchafe of the town a greater quantity of ma- 
nufaftured goods, with the produce of a much fmaller quan¬ 
tity of their own labour, than they mull have employed had 
they attempted to prepare them themfelves. The town af¬ 
fords a market for the furplus produce of the country, or 
what is over and above the maintenance of the cultivator!.^ 
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inhabitants of the country exchange it 
fomething elfe which is in Jemand among them. The 
greater the number and revenue of the inhabitants of the 
town, the more extenfive is the market Avhich it affords to 
thofe of the country; and the more extenfive that market, it 
is alv/ays the more advantageous to a great number. The 
corn which prows within a mile of the town, fells there for 
the fame price with that wliich comes from twenty miles 
diUtance. But the price of the latter muft generally, not only 
pay the expence of taifing and bringing it to market, but ai^ 
ford too the ordinary profits of agriculture to the farmer, 
llie proprietors and cultivators of the country, therefore, 
which lies in the neighbourhood of the town, over and above 
the ordinary profits of agriculture, gain, in the price of what 
they fell, the whole value of the carriage of the like produce 
that is brought from more diftant parts, and they fave, be- 
fides, the whole value of this carriage in the price of what 
they buy. Compare the cultivation of the lands in the 
neighbourhood of any confiderable town, wdth that of thofe 
which lie at fome diftance from it, and you will eafily fa- 
tisfy yourfelf how much the country is benefited by the com¬ 
merce of the town. Among ail the abfiird fpecufations that 
have been propagated concerning the balance of trade, it has 
never been pretended that either the country lofes by its com¬ 
merce with the town, or the toMm by that with the country 
which maintains it. 


As fubfiftence is, in the nature of things, prior to conve- 
niency and luxury, fo the induftry which procures the for¬ 
mer, mull neceflariiy be prior to that which minifiiers to the 
latter. The cultivation and improvement of the country, 
therefore, which affords fubfiftence, muft, necc/fiirily, be 
prior to the increafe of the town, which furnifhes only the 
means of conveniency and luxury. It is the furplus produce 
of the country only, or what is over and above the mainte¬ 
nance of the cultivators, that conftitutes the fubfiftence of 
the town, w hich can therefore increafe only with the increafe 
of this furplus produce. The town, indeed, may not always 
derive its w^hole fubfiftence from the country in its neighbour¬ 
hood, or even from the territory to which it belongs, but 
Ironi very diftant countries; and this, though it forms no ex¬ 
ception from the general rule, has occafioned confiderable va¬ 
riations in the progrefs of opulence in different ages and 
nations. 
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/ That order of things which neceflity impofes in general 
though not in every particular country, is, in every particular 
country, promoted by the natural inclinations of man. If 
human inftitutions had never thwarted thofe natural, inclina¬ 
tions, the towns could no-where have increafcd beyond what 
the improvement and cultivation of the territory in wdiich 
they were fituated could fupport j till fuch time, at leaft, as 
the whole of that territory was compleatly cultivated and im¬ 
proved. Upon equal, or nearly equal profits, moll men will 
chufe to employ their capitals, rather in the improvement 
and cultivation of land, than either in manufadlures or in fo¬ 
reign trade. The man who employs his capital in land, has 
it more under his view and command, and his fortune is 
much lefs liable to accidents than that of the trader, who is 
obliged frequently to commit it, not only to the winds and 
the waves, but to the more uncertain elements of human 
folly and injuftice, by giving great credits in diftant countries 
to men, with whofe chara^ler and fituation he can fcldom be 
thoroughly acquainted. The capital of the landlord, on the 
contrary, w^hich is fixed in the improvement of his land, 
feems to be as well fecured as the nature of human affairs 
can admit of. The beauty of the country bcfidcs, the 
pleafures of a country life, the tranquillity of mind which it 
promifes, and wherever the injuftice of human laws does not 
difturb it, the independency which it really affords, have 
charms that more or lefs attraft every body 5 and as to culti¬ 
vate the ground was the original deftination of man, fo in 
every ftage of his exiftence be feems to retain a predileftion 
for this primitive employment. 

Without the affiftance of fome artificers, indeed, the 
cultivation of land cannot be carried on, but with great in- 
con veniency and continual interruption. Smiths, carpenters, 
wheel-wrights, and plough-wriglits, mafons, and bricklayers, 
tanners, ftioemakers, and taylors, are people, whofe fervice 
the farmer bas frequent occafion for. Such artificers too 
ftand, occafionally, in need of the affiftance of one another; 
and as their refidence is not, like that of the farmer, neceffa- 
rily tied down to a precife fpot, they naturally fettle in the 
neighbourhood of one another,, and thus form a fnvall 
or village. The butcher, the brewer, and the baker, foon 
join them, together with many other artificers and retailers, 
neceffary or ufeful for fupplying their occafionai w'ants, and 
who contribute ftill further to augment the town. The 
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.^jitants of the town and thofe of the country arc mutuaWy 
i.ie fcrvants of one another. The town is a continual fair or 
market, to which the inhabitants of the country refort, in 
order to exchange their rude for manufaftured produce. It 
is this commerce which fupplies the inhabitants of the town 
both with the materials of their work, and the means of their 
fubfillence. The quantity of the iiniihed work which they 
fell to the inhabitants of the country, ncceflUrily regulates the 
quantity of the materials and proviCons which they buy. 
Neither their employment nor fuhfiftence, therefore, can 
augment, but in proportbn to the augmentation of the de¬ 
mand from the country for finifhed work; and this demand 
can augment only in proportion to the extenfion of improve¬ 
ment and cultivation. Had human inftitutions, therefore, 
never difturbed the natural courfe of things, the pro- 
greifivc wealth and increafe of the towns would, in 
every political fociety, be confequential, and in propor¬ 
tion to the improvement and cultivation of the territory or 
country. 


In our North American colonies, where uncultivated land 
is ftill to be had upon eafy terms, no manufaftures for diftant 
fale have ever yet been eftablifhed in any of their towns. 
When an artificer has acquired a little more flock than is nc- 
ceffary for carrying on his own bufinefs in fupplying the 
neighuourlng country, he does not, in North America, at¬ 
tempt to ettablifh with it a manufacture for more diftant 
fale, but employs it in the purchafe and improvement of un¬ 
cultivated land. From artificer he becomes planter, and nei¬ 
ther the large wages nor the eafy fubfiftence which that coun¬ 
try aftords to artiUcers, can bribe him rather to w'ork for other 
people than for himfelf. He feels that an artificer is the 
fervant of his cuftomers, from whom he derives his 
^'ubfiRence j but that a planter who cultivates his own land, 
and derives his neceftary fubfiftence from the labour of his 
own family, is really a mafter, aiul independent of all the 
world. 


In countries, on the contrary, where there is either no un¬ 
cultivated land, or none that can be had upon eafy terms, 
every artificer who has acquired more flock than he can em¬ 
ploy in the occafional jobs of the neighbourhood, endeavours 
to prepare work for more diftant fale. The fmith erecls fome 
fort ot iron, the weaver fome fort of linen or woollen manu¬ 
factory. 
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fa£lory. Thofe different inanufadfures come, in procefs of 
time, to be gradually fubdivided, and thereby improved and 
refined in a great variety of "ways, which may eafily be con¬ 
ceived, and which it is therefore unneceflary to explain any 
further. 

In feeking for employment to a capital, manufactures arc, 
upon equal or nearly equal profits, naturally preferred to fo¬ 
reign commerce, for the fame reafon that agriculture is na¬ 
turally preferred to manufactures. As the capital of the 
landlord or farmer is more fecure than that of the manufac¬ 
turer, fo the capital of the manufacturer, being at all times 
more within his view and command, is more fecure than that 
of the foreign merchant. In every period, indeed, of every 
fociety, the furplus part both of the rude and manufactured 
produce, or that for which there is no demand at home, mufi; 
be fent abroad in order to be exchanged for fomething for 
which there is fome demand at home. But whether the ca¬ 
pital, which carries this furplus produce abroad, be a foreign 
or a domeftic one, is of very little importance. If the fociety 
has not acquired fufficient capital both to cultivate all its 
lands, and to manufacture in the compleateft manner the 
whole of its rude produce, there is even a confiderable advan¬ 
tage that that rude produce fhould be exported by a foreign 
capital, in order that the whole flock of the fociety may be 
employed in more ufeful purpofes. The wealth of antient 
Egypt, that of China and Indoftan, fufficiently demonftratc 
that a nation may attain a very high degree of opulence, 
though the greater part of its exportation trade be carried on 
by foreigners. The progrefs of our North American and 
Weft Indian colonies would have been much lefs rapid, had 
no capital but what belonged to themfelves been employed in 
exporting their furplus produce. 

According to the natural courfe of things, therefore, 
the greater part of the capital of every growing fociety is, 
firft, direCled to agriculture, afterwards to manufaClures, 
and laft of all to foreign commerce. This order of things is 
fo very natural, that in every fociety that had any territory, 
it has always, I believe, been in fome degree obferv'ed. Some 
of their lands miift have been cultivated before any confiderable 
towns could be eftablifticd, and fome fort of coarfe induftry of 
the manufacturing kind muft have been carrried on in thofe 
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), before they could well think of employing thcmfelve* 
foreign commerce. 


But though this natural order of things muft have takeii! 
place in fome degree in every fuch fociety, it has, in all the 
modern Hates of Europe, been, in many refpeds, entirely 
inverted. The foreign commerce of fome of their cities has 
introduced all their finer manufaftures, or fuch as were fit 
for diftant fale; and manufactures and foreign commerce to¬ 
gether, have given birth to the principal improvements of 
agriculture. The manners and cuftoms which the nature of 
tlieir original government introduced, and which remained 
after that government was greatly altered, neceffarily forced 
them into this unnatural and retrograde order- 
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CHAP. 11. 


Of the Difcouragement of Agriculture in the antient State of 
Rurope after the Fall of the Roman Empire, 

Wh E N the German and Scythian nations over-ran the 
weflern provinces of the Roman empire, the confufions 
which followed fo great a revolution lafted for feveral cen¬ 
turies. The rapine and violence which the barbarians exer- 
cifed againfl the antient inhabitants, interrupted the com¬ 
merce between the towns and the country. The towns were 
deferted, and the country was left uncultivated, and the 
weftern provinces of Europe, which had enjoyed a confider- 
able degree of opulence under the Roman empire, funk 
into the loweft ftate of poverty and barbarifm. During the 
continuance of thofe confufions, the chiefs and principal 
leaders of thofe nations, acquired or ufurped to themfelves 
t he greater part of the lands of thofe countries. A great part 
of them was uncultivated j but no part of them, whether 
cultivated or uncultivated, was left without a proprietor. 
All of them were engrofied, and the greater part by a few- 
great proprietors. 

This original engrofiing of uncultivated lands, though 
a great, might have been but a tranfitory evil. They might 
foon have been divided again, and broke into fmall parcels 
either by fucceflfion or by alienation. The law of primoge¬ 
niture hindered them from being divided by fucceflion: the 
introduftion of entails prevented their being broke into fmall 
parcels by alienation. 

When land, like moveables, is confidered as the means 
only of fubfiftence and enjoyment, the natural law of fuccef- 
fion divides it, like them, among all the children of the 
family; of all of whom the fubfiftence and enjoyment may 
be fuppofed equally dear to the father. This natural law of 
fucceifion accordingly took place among the Romans, who 
made no more diftindlion between elder and younger, 
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male and female, in the inheritance of lands, than 
■5lL-:5^do in the diftribution of moveables. But when land was 
confidercd as the means, not of fubfillence merely, but of 
power and proteftion, it was thought better that it ftiould 
defeend undivided to one. In thofc diforderly times, every 
great landlord was a fort of petty prince. His tenants were his 
fubie£ls. He was their judge, and in fome refpeOs their 
legillator in peace, and their leader in war. He made war 
according to his own diferetion, frequently againll his neigh¬ 
bours, and fometimes againft his fovereign. 'Hie fccunty ot 
a landed eftate, therefore, the proteaion which its owner 
could afford to thofc who dwelt on it, depended upon its 
greatnefs. To divide it was to ruin it, and to expofe every part 
of it to be opprefled and fwallowed up by the incurfions of its 
neighbours. The law of primogeniture, therefore, came to 
take place, not immediately, indeed, but in procefs of time, 
in the fuccelhon of landed eftates, for the fame reafon that' 
it has generally taken place in that of monarchies, though 
not always at their firft inftitution. That the power and con- 
fcquently the fecurity of the monarchy, may not be weak- 
erved by divifion, it muft defeend entire to one of the children. 
To which of them fo important a preference (hall be given, 
muff be determined by fome gencr.al rule, founded not upon 
the doubtful diftindbions of perfonal merit, but upon fome 
plain and evident difference which can admit of no difputc. 
Among the children of the fame family, there can he no 
indifputable difference but that of fex, and that of age. 
The male fex is univerfally preferred to the female ; and 
when all other things are equal, the elder every-where takes 
place of the younger. Hence the origin of the right of pri¬ 
mogeniture, and of what is called lineal lucceffion. 


Laws frequently continue in force long after the circum- 
ftances, which firft gave occafion to them, and which could 
alone render them reafonable, are no more, in the prefent 
ft.'ite of Europe, the proprietor of a fingle acre of land is .as 
perfedbly fecureofhispofl'eflion as the proprietor of a hundred 
thoufand. The right of primogeniture, how'ever, rtill conti¬ 
nues to he refpeaed, and as of all inftitutions it is the htteft 
to fupport the pride of family diftiii£fions, it is ftdl likely to 
endure for manv centuries. In every other refpea:, nothing 
can be more contrary to the real intereft of a numerous 
family, than a right which, in order to enrich one, beggars 
all the reft of the children. 
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Entails are the natural confequences of the law of 
mogeniture. They were introduced to preferve a certain 
lineal fucceffion, of which the law of primogeniture firft 
gave the idea, and to hinder any part of the original eftatc 
from being carried out of the propofed line either by gift, 
or devife, or alienation ; either by the folly, or by the mis¬ 
fortune of any of its fucceflive owners. They were altogether 
unknown to the Romans. Neither their fubftitutions nor 
hdeicommifles bear any refemblance to entails, though fome 
French lawyers have thought proper to drefs the modern 
inftitution in the language and garb of thofe antient ones. 


When great landed eftates were a fort of principalities, 
entails might not be unrcafonable. Like what are called the 
fundamental laws of fome nwnarchies, they might fre¬ 
quently hinder the fecurity of thoufands from being endan¬ 
gered by the caprice or extravagance of one man. But in 
the prefent ftate of Europe, when fmall as well as great 
eftates derive their fecurity from the laws of their country, 
nothing can be more completely abfurd. They are founded 
upon the moft abfurd of all fuppofitions, the fiippofition that 
every fucceffive generation of men have not an equal right 
to the earth, and to all that it pofleftes; but that the pro¬ 
perty of the prefent generation fliould be reftrained and 
regulated according to the fancy of thofe who died perhaps 
five hundred years ago. Entails, however, are ftill rcfpecfled 
through the greater part of Europe, in thofe countries parti¬ 
cularly in which noble birth is a necefl'ary qualification for 
the enjoyment either of civil or military honours* Entails 
are thought ncceftary for maintaining this exclufive privilege 
of the nobility to the great offices and honours of their 
country ; and that order having ufurped one unjuft advantage 
over the reft of their fellow-citizens, left their poverty fhould 
render it ridiculous, it is thought reafonahle that they fiiould 
have another. The common law of England, indeed, is faid 
to abhor perpetuities, and they are accordingly more reftri61:ed 
there than in any other European monarchy ; though even 
England is not altogether without them. In Scotland more 
than one-fifth, perhaps more than one-third part of the whole 
lands of the country, are at prefent fuppofed to be under 
llrift entail. 


Great tra£ls of uncultivated land were, in this manner, 
not only engrofied by particular families, but the poffibility 
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^yOf Iheir being divided again was vis much as poffible precluded 
ever. It feldopi happens, however, that a great proprie- 
^or is a great improver. In the difordcrly times which gave 
birth to thofe barbarous inflitutions, the great proprietor w t; 
fuflficicntly employed in defending his own tenitories, or in 
extending his jurifdidlion and authority over thofe of his 
neighbours. He had no leifure to attend to the cultivation 
and improvement of land. When the eftablilhment of law 
and order afforded him this leifure, he often wanted the 
inclination, and almoft alwviys the requifitc abilities. If the 
expence of his houfe and perfon either equalled or exceeded 
his revenue, as it did very frequently, he had no flock to 
employ in this manner. If he was an ceconomift, he gene¬ 
rally found it more profitable to employ his annual i'avings 
in new purchafes, than in the improvement of his old cflatc. 
To improve land with profit, like all other commercial pro- 
je£ls, requires an exa£l attention to fmall favings and fmal! 
gains, of which a man born to a great fortune, even though 
naturally frugal, is very feidom capable. The fituation of. 
fuch a perfon naturally difpofes him to attend rather to orn r 
ment which pleafes his fancy, than to profit for which he h.is 
fo little occafion. The elegance of his drefs, of his equipagf, 
of his houfe, and houfehold furniture, are obje^ls which 
from his infancy he has been accuflomed to have fomc 
anxiety about. iHie turn of mind which this habit naturally 
forms, follows him when he comes to think of the im¬ 
provement of land. He embelliflies perhaps four or five 
hundred acres in the neighbourhood of his houfe, at ten 
times the expence which the land is worth after all his im - 
provements; and finds that if he was to improve his wlioic 
cflate in the fame manner, and he has little tafle for any 
other, he would be a bankrupt before he had finifhed the 
tenth part of it. There Hill remain in both parts of the 
united kingdom fome great ellates which have continue*! 
without interruption in the hands of the fame family fince 
the times of feudal anarchy. Compare the prefent condi¬ 
tion of thofe eftates with the poffelTions of the fmall proprie¬ 
tors in their neighbourhood, and you will require no otht^ 
argument to convince you how unfavourable fuch extenfiv * 
property is to improvement. 

If little improvement was to be expe£led from fuch great 
proprietors, Hill lefs was to be hoped for from thofe wh i 
occupied the land under them^ In the antient Hateof EuropCs 
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tlic occupiers of land were all tenants at will. They were all 
or almoll all Haves; but tlieir flavery w'as of a milder kind 
than that known among the antient Greeks and Romans, or 
even in our Well Indian colonies. 'Fhey were fnppofed to 
belong more diredly to the land than to their mailer. They 
could, therefore, be fold with it, but not feparatcly. They 
could marry, provided it was with the confent of their fnah- 
ter; and he could not afterwards dillblve the marriage by 
felling the man and wife to different perfons. If he maimed 
or murdered any^ of them, he was liable to fome penalty, 
though generally but to a fmall one. They were not, how¬ 
ever, capable of acquiring property. Whatever they ac¬ 
quired was acquired to their mailer, and he could take it 
from them at pleafiire. Whatever cultivation and improve¬ 
ment could be carried on by means of fuch Haves, was pro¬ 
perly carried on by their inafter. It was at his expence. 
The feed, the cattle, and the inllriiments of huH>aiidry were 
all his. It was for his benefit. Such Haves could acquire 
nothing but their daily maintenance. It was properly the 
proprietor himfelf, therefore, that, in this cafe, occupied 
his own lands, and cultivated them by his own bondmen. 
This fpecies ol Havery Hiill fubfills in RuHia, Poland, Hun¬ 
gary, Bohemia, Moravia, and other parts of Germany. It 
IS only in the wellern and fouth-wellern provinces of Europe, 
that it has gradually been abolilhed altogether. 

But if great improvements are feldom to be expected 
from great proprietors, they are leaH; of all to be expcdled 
when they employ Haves for their workmen. Fhe experience 
of all ages and nations, I believe, demonftrates that the 
work done by Haves, though it appears to coll only their 
maintenance, is in the end the dearell of any. A perfon 
who can acquire no property, can have no other interell but 
to eat as much, and to labour as little as poHible. Whatever 
work he does beyond what is fiilficlent to purchafe his own 
maintenance, can be fqueezed out of him by violence only, 
and not hy any interell of his own. In antient Italy, how 
much the cultivation of corn degenerated, how unprofitable 
It l3ecame to the mafter when it fell under the management 
of Haves, is remarked by both Pliny and Columella. In the 
time of Arillotle it had not been much better in antient 
Greece. Speaking of the ideal republic defenbed in the laws 
of Plato, to maintain five thoufand idle men (the number of 
warriors fuppofed neccHary for its defence) together with 
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vomcn anti fervants, would require, he fays, ?i ter- 
:^tory of boundlefs extent and fertility, like the plains of 
Babylon. 


The pride of man makes him love to domiiiccr, and no¬ 
thing mortifies him fo much as to be obliged to condefeend to 
pcruiade his inferiors. AVherever the law allow’s it, and the 
nature of the work can afford it, therefore, he will generall v 
prefer the fervice of Haves to that of freemen. The plantin^T 
of fugar and tobacco can afford the expence of flave-cultiva- 
tion. The raiCng of corn, it feems, in the preferit timei, 
cannot. Iii the Englifh colonies, of which the principal 
produce is corn, the far greater part of the work is done by 
freemen. The late refolution of the Quakers in Penfylvania 
to fet at liberty all their negro (laves, may fatisfy us that their 
number cannot be very great. Had they made any confider- 
able part of their property, fuch a refolution could never hav? 
been agreed to. In our fugar colonics, on the contrary, 
w^hole work is done by flaves, and in our tobacco colonies a 
very great part of it. The profits of a fug^r plantation in any 
of our Wed Indian colonies are generally much greater than 
thofe of any other cultivation that is known either in Europe’ 
or America: And the profit^ pf a tobacco plantation, though 
inferior to thofe of fugar, are fuperior to thofe of corn, as 
has already been obferved. Both can affi>rd the exptnee^Qf 
flavc-cultivation, but fugar can afford it ft ill better than to¬ 
bacco. The number of negroes accordingly is much greater, 
in proportion to that of whites, in our fugar than in our tor^ 
bacco colonies. 


To the flave cultivators of antient times, gradually fucceed^ 
cd a fpccies of farmers known at prefent in France by the 
name of Metayers. They are called in Latin, Colon! Par- 
tiarii. Tl^ey have been fo long in difufc in England that at 
prefent I know no Englifh name for them. The ‘proprietor 
furnifhed them with the feed, cattle, and inftriiments of hul- 
bandry, the whole dock, in fliort, necefiary for cultivating 
the farm. The produce was divided equally between the 
proprietor and the farmer, after fetting afide what w^as judg¬ 
ed ncceffary for keeping up the dock, which was reftored to 
the proprietor when tlic farmer either quiued, or was tvu:ued 
out of the farm. 
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/ Land occupied by fuch tenants is properly cultivated at 
the expcnce of the proprietor, as much as that occupied by 
(laves. There is, however, one very eiTential difFerence be¬ 
tween them. Such tenants, being freemen, are capable of 
acquiring property, and having a certain proportion of the 
produce of the land, they have a plain intercll that the whole 
produce (houldbe as great as poflible, in order that their own 
proportion may be fo. A Have, on the contrary, who can 
acquire nothing but hie maintenance, confults his own eafe 
by making the land produce as little as pofTible over and 
above that maintenance. It is probable that it was partly 
upon account of this advantage, and partly upon account of 
the encroachments which the fovereign, always jealous of the 
great lords, gradually encouraged their villains to make upon 
tkeir authority, and which feem at lad to have been fuch as 
rendered this Ipecies of fervitude altogether inconvenient, that 
tenure in villanage gradually wore out through the greater 
part of Europe. The time and manner, however, in which 
fo important a revolution w'as brought about, is one of the 
mod obfeure points in modern hidory. I1ie church of Rome 
claims great merit in it; and it is certain that fo early as the 
twelfth century, Alexander III. publifhed a bull for the ge¬ 
neral emancipation of flaves. It feems, how'ever, to have 
been rather a pious exhortation, than a law to which exaft 
obedience was required from the faithful. Slavery continued 
to take place almod univerfally for feveral centuries after¬ 
wards, till it was gradually abolilhed by the joint operation of 
the two intereds above mentioned, that of the proprietor on 
the one hand, and that of the fovereign on the other.^ A 
villain enfranchifed, and at the fame time allowed to continue 
in pofleirion of the land, having no dock of his own, could 
cultivate it only by means of what the landlord advanced to 
him, and mud, therefore, have been what the French call a 
Metayer. 

It could never, however, he the intered even of this lad 
fpecies of cultivators to lay out, in the further improvement 
of the land, any part of the little dock which they might 
fave from their own fhare of the produce, hecaufe the lord, 
who laid out nothing, was to get oiie-half of whatever it pro¬ 
duced. The tithe, which is but a tenth of the produce, is 
found to be a very great hindrance to improvement. A tax, 
therefore, which amounted to one half, mud have been an 
efFedual bar to it. It might be the intcred of a metayer to 
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the hind produce as much as could be brought out of 
Xt by means of the ftock furnhhed by the proprietor; but it 
could never be his intereft to mix any part of his own with 
it. In France, where five parts out of fix of the wdiole king¬ 
dom are faid to be ft ill occupied by this fpecies of cultivators, 
the proprietors complain that their metayers take every op¬ 
portunity of employing the mafters cattle rather in carriage 
than in cultivation; becaufe in the one cafe they get the 
whole profits to tbemfeives, in the other they fliare them with 
their landlord. This fpccies of tenants fiifl fubfifts in fomc 
parts of Scotland. They are called fteel-bow tenants. Thole 
antient Englifti tenants, who arc faid by Chief Baron Gilbert 
and Do£lor Blackftone to have been rather bailiffs of the land¬ 
lord than farmers properly fo called, were probably of the 
fame kind. 


To this fpecies of tenancy fucceeded, though by very flow 
degrees, farmers properly fo called, who cultivated the land 
wdth their own ftock, paying a rent certain to the landlord. 
\V'’hen Aich fanners have a leafc for a term of years, they 
may fometinies find it for their intereft to lay out part of 
their capital in the further improvement of the farm; be¬ 
caufe they may Ibrnetinries expe^I to recover it, with a large 
profit, before the expiration of the Icafe. The poffeflion even 
of fuch farmers, however, was long extremely precarious', 
and ft ill is fo in many parts of Europe. They could before 
the expiration of their term be legally outed of their leafe, by 
a new puichafcr; in England, even by the fiftitious aftion of 
a common recovery. If they were turned out illegally by 
the violence of their mafter, the action by which they obtain¬ 
ed redrefs was extremely imperfeft. It did not always rc- 
inftate them in the poflemon of the land, but gave them da¬ 
mages which never amounted to the real lofs. Even in Eng¬ 
land, the country perhaps of Europe where the yeomanry 
has always been.moft refpecled, it was not till about the i4'.b 
of Henry VH. that the a^Iion of ejeeffment w'as invented, by 
which the tcz>ant recovers, not damages only but pofleffion, 
and in which his claim is iiot neceffarily concluded by the un¬ 
certain decifjon of a fmgle aftize. This aftion has been founci 
fo effeiflual a remedy that, in the modem pra£lice, w^hen the 
landlord has occafion to fue for the pofteifion of the land, hv 
feldom makes \ife of the actions which properly belong to 
him as landlord, the writ of right or the WTit of entry, 1 ut 
foes in the name of his tenant, by the ^vT;t of ejeftment. In 
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/England, therefore, the fecurity of the tenant is equal to tha^ 
of the proprietor* In England befidcs a leafe for life of forty 
lliillings a year value is a freehold, and entitles the leflee to 
vote for a member of parliament; and as a great part of the 
yeomanry have freeholds of this kind, the whole order be¬ 
comes refpei^Iable to their landlords on account of the politi¬ 
cal confideration which this gives them. There is, I believe, 
nowhere in Europe, except in England, any inftance of the 
tenant building upon the land of which he had no leafe, and 
trufting that the honour of his landlord wouhi take no ad¬ 
vantage of fo important an improvement. Thofe laws and 
cudoms fo favourable to the yeomanry, have perhaps contri¬ 
buted more to the prefent grandeur or England than all their 
boafted regulations of commerce taken together. 

The law which fecures the longed leafes againft fucceflors 
of every kind is, fo far as I know, peculiar to Great Britain. 
It was introduced into Scotland fo early as 1449, by a law of 
James II. Its beneficial influence, however, has been 
much obflrufted by entails; the heirs of entail being gene¬ 
rally redrained from letting leafes for any long term of years, 
frequently for more than one year. A late acf of parliament 
has, in this refpeft, fomewhat llackened their fetters, though 
they arc dill by much too drait. In Scotland, befides, as no 
lealehold gives a vote for a member of parliament, the yeo- 
manrjr are upon this account lefs refpe 61 :able to their landlords 
than in England. 

In other parts of Europe, after it was found convenient to 
fecure tenants both againd heirs and purchafers, the term of 
their fecurity was dill limited to a very fhort period; in 
France, for example, to nine years from the commencement 
of the leafe. It has in that country, indeed, been lately ex¬ 
tended to twenty-feven, a period dill too ihort to encourage 
the tenant to make the mod important improvements. The 
proprietors of land were antiently the legiflators of every part 
of Europe. The laws relating to land, therefore, were all 
calculated for wdiat they fuppofod the intered of the propri¬ 
etor. It was for his intered, they had imagined, that no 
leafe granted by any of his predecedbrs fiiould hinder him 
from enjoying, during a long term of years, the full value of 
his land. Avarice and injuiiicc are always fhort-fighted, and 
they did not forefee how much this regulation mud obdru6l 
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^rovement, and thereby hurt in the long-run t 
[itcreft of the landlord. 


The farmers too, befides paying the rent, were antiently, 
it was fupperfed, bound to perform a great number of fervices 
to the landlord, which were feldom either fpecified in the 
teafe, or regulated by any precife rule, but by the ufe and 
want of the manor or barony. Thcfe fervices, therefore, be¬ 
ing almoft entirely arbitrary, fubjeefed t}\e tenant to many 
vexations. In Scotland the abolition of all fervices, not pre- 
dfely ftipulated in the Icafe, has in the couife of a few years 
very much altered for the better the condition of the yeomanry 
of that country. 


The public fervices to which the yeomanry were bound, 
w^rc not lefs arbitrary than the private ones. To make and 
maintain the high roads, a fervitude which ftill fubfifts, I 
believe, every where, though with different degrees of op- 
preflion in diflemnt countries, was not the only one. ^\Tien 
the kiug^^s troops, when his houfchold or his officers of any 
kind uaued through any part of the country, the yeomanry 
were oound to provide them with horfes, carriages, and provi- 
fions, at a price regulated hy the purveyor. Great Britain is, t 
believe, the only monarchy in Europe where the oppreffion of 
purveyance has been entirely abolifhed. It ftill fubfifts in 
France and Germany. 

The public taxes to which they were fubjeef^t were as irre- 
mftar and oppreffive as the fervices. The antient lords, 
though extremely unwilling to grant themfelves any pecuni¬ 
ary aid to their fovereign, eafily allowed him to tallage, as 
they called it, their tenants, and had not knowledge enough 
to forefee how much this muft in the end affeft their own 
revenue. The tniile, ns it ftill fubfiftrs in France, may ferve 
as an ex ample of thofe antient tnUages. It is a tax upon the 
fuppofcd profits of the farmer, which they eftimate by the 
flock that he has upon the farm. It is his intefeft, therefore, 
to appear to have as little ns poflible, and confequently to 
employ as little as poffiblc in its cultivation, and none in its 
improvemeiit. Should any flock happen to accumulate in the 
hands of a French farmer, the taille is almoft equal to a pro¬ 
hibition of its ever being employed upon the land. This tax 
befides is fuppoled to dnbonour Whoever is fubjeft to it, and 
to degrade him below not only the rank of a gentleman, but 
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that of a burj^er^ and whoever rents the lands of another 
becomes fubjea to it. No gentleman, nor even an^ burgher 
who has Hock, will fubmit to this degradation. This tax, 
therefore, not only hinders the Hock which accumulates upon 
the land from being employed in its improvement, but drives 
away all other Hock from it. The antient tenths and fif¬ 
teenths, fo ufual in England in former times, feem, fo far 
as they alFeQed the land, to have been taxes of the fame 
nature with the taille. 


Under all thefe difeouragements, little improvement could 
be expetCled from the occupiers of land. That order of peo¬ 
ple, with all the liberty and fecurity which law can give, 
muH always improve under great difadvantages. The farmer 
compared with the proprietor, is as a merchant who trades 
w'ith borrowed money coinpared with one who trades with 
his own. The Hock of both may improve, but that of 
the one, with only equal good conduct, muH alvVays improve, 
more flowly than that of the other, on account of the large 
(hare of the profits which is confumed by the intcreH of the 
loan. The lands cultivated by the farmer muH, in the fame 
manner, with only equal good condudl:, be improved more 
flowdy than thofe cultivated hy the proprietor ; on account 
of the large fhare of the produce which is confumed in the 
rent, and which, had the farmer been proprietor, he might 
have employed in the further improvement of the land. The 
Hdtion of a farmer befides is, from the nature of things, 
inferior to that of a proprietor. Through the greater part 
of Europe the yeomanry are regarded as an inferior rank of 
people, even to the better fort of tradefmen and mechanicks, 
and in all parts of Europe to the great merchants and maHer 
manufadlurers. It can feldom happen, therefore, that a man 
of any confiderable Hock Hiould quit the fuperior, in order 
to place himfelf in an inferior Hation. Even in the prefent 
Hate of Europe, therefore, little Hock is likely to go from 
any other profeffion to the improvement of land in the way 
of farming. More does perhaps in Great Britain than in 
any other country, though even there the great Hocks which 
are, in fome places, employed in farming, have generally 
been acquired by farming, the trade, perhaps, in which of 
all others Hock is commonly acquired moH flowly. After 
fmall proprietors, however, rich and great farmers are, in 
every country, the principal improvers. There are more 
fucb perhaps in England than in any other European mo¬ 
narchy. 
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In the republican governments of Holland and of 
in Switzerland, the farmers are faid to be not inferior 
—i^ofe of England. 

The anticnt policy of Europe was, over and above all 
this, unfavourable to the improvement and cultivation of 
land, whether carried on by the proprietor or by the farmer ; 
fir 11, by the general prohibition of the exportation of corn 
without a fpecial licence, which feems to have been a very 
univerfal regulation; and fecondly, by the reftraints which 
were laid upon the inland commerce, not only of corn but 
of almoft every other part of the produce of the farm, by the 
abfurd laws againft engroHers, regrators, and foreftallcrs, 
and by the privileges of fairs and markets. It has already 
been obferved in what mannt’r the prohibition of the expor¬ 
tation of corn, together with fome encouragement given to 
the importation of foreign corn, obftnidled the cultivation of 
antient Italy, naturally the nioft fertile country in Europe, 
and at that time the feat of the greateft empire in th« world. 
To what degree fuch rellraints upon the inland commerce of 
this commodity, joined to the general prohibition of expor¬ 
tation, muft have difcoiiragcd the cultivation of countries 
lefs fertile, and lefs favourably circiimftanced, it is not per¬ 
haps very eafy to imagine. 
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Of the Rife and Progrejs of Cities and To-wns, after the Fall 
of the Roman Empire. 

nrH E inhabitants of cities and towfls were, after the fall 
of the Roman empire, not more favoured than thofe of the 
country. They confided, indeed, of a very difFerent order 
of people from the firft inhabitants of the antient republics 
of Greece and Italy. Thcfe laft were compofed chiefly of 
the proprietors of lands, among whom the public territory was 
originally divided, and who found it convenient to build their 
houfes in the neighbourhood of one another, and to furround 
them with a wall, for the fake of common defence. After 
the fall of the Roman empire, on the contrary, the proprie¬ 
tors of land feem generally to have lived in fortified caftles 
on their own eftates, and in the midll of their own tenants 
and dependants. The towns were chiefly inhabited by tradef- 
men and mechanics, who feem in thofe days to have l^en of 
fervile, or very nearly of fervile condition. The privileges 
which w^e find granted by antient charters to the inhabitants 
of feme of the principal towns in Europe, fuTlciently fhew 
what they were before thofe grants. *^1 he people to whom it 
is granted as a privilege, that they might give away their own 
daughters in marriage without the confent of their lord, that 
upon their death their own children, and not their lord, fhould 
fucceed to their goods, and that they might difpofe of their 
ownefleas by will,muft, before thofe grants,have been eith^ 
altogether, or very nearly in the frme Hate of villanage with 
the occupiers of land in the country. 

They feem, indeed, to have been a very poor, mean fett 
of people, who ufed to travel about with their goods from 
place to place, and from fair to fair, like the hawkers and 
pedlars of the prefent times. In all the difFerent countries of 
Europe then, in the fame manner as in fevcral of the Tartar 
governments of Afia at prefent, taxes ufed to be levied upon 
the perfoiis and goods of travellers, when they paffed through 
^ certain 
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'ain manors, when they went over certain bridges, when 
fey carried about their goods from place to place in a fair, 
when they creeled in it a booth or flail to fell them in. Thefe 
different taxes were known in England by the name of paffige, 
pontage, lallage, and flail age. Sometimes the king, fome- 
times a great lord, who had, it fecms, upon fome occafions, 
authority to do this, would grant to particular traders, to fuch 
particularly as lived in their own demefnes, a general exemp¬ 
tion from fuch taxes. Such tradeis, though in other refpecls 
of fervile, or very nearly of fervile condition, were upon this 
arcoount colled Free-traders. They in return ufually paid to 
their pnote£lor a fort of annual poll-tax. In thofe days pro- 
ted^Fion was feldom granted wiriiout a valuable confideration, 
and this tax might, perhaps, be confidcred as compenfation 
for what their patrons might lofe by tlieir exemption ffom 
other uxes. At hrlt, both thofe poll-taxes and thofe ex¬ 
emptions feem to liove been altogether pcrfonal, to 
have eflcfled only particular individuals, during either^fteir 
lives^ or tl^e pleafure of their protc£lors. In the very imper- 
accounts which have been publiflicd from ]">omefday^ 
book, of feveral of the towns or England, mention is frc-» 
quently matle, fometimes of the tax whiclTipiirticular burghers 
paid, each of them, cither to tlic king, or to fome other 
great lord, for tliis fort of proteftion ; and fometimes of the 
general amount only of all thofe taxes 

But how fervile foever may have been originally the 
condition of the inhabitants of the towns, it appears evidently, 
that they arrived at liberty and independency much earlier 
than the occupiers of land in the country, 1 nat part of the 
king’s revenue which arofe from fuch poll-taxes in any parti¬ 
cular town, ufed cximmonly to be lett in farm, durii^a term 
ij{ years for a rent certain, fometimes to the flierifr of the 
county, and fometimes to other perfons. The burghers them- 
felves frequently got credit enough to be a<lmiued to farm 
the revenues of this fort which arofe out of their own town, 
they becomiRg jointly and fevcrally anfvverable for the w^holc 
rent f. To lett a farm in this manner was quite agreeable to 
the ufual ceconomy of, i believe, the fo\x*reigns of all the 
different countries of Europe ; who ufed frequently to lett 
whole manors to all the tenants of thofe manors, they be- 

• Sec Brady’i -‘liftorical treatife af Ciwes and Burroughs^ p, 3, See* 
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Vcoming jointly and feverally anfwerable for the whole reJSLLi 
but in return being allowed to colle£l It in their own way, 
and to pay it into the king’s exchequer by the hands of their 
own bailiiF, and being thus altogether freed from the info- 
lence of the king’s officers; a circumftance in thofe days 
regarded as of the greateft importance. 

At firft, the farm of the town was probably lett to the 
burghers, in the fame manner as it had been to other farmers, 
for a term of years only. In procefs of time, however, it 
feems to have become the general praftice to grant it to them 
in fee, that is for ever, referving a rent certain never after¬ 
wards to be augmented. The payment having thus become 
perpetual, the exemptions, in return for which it was made, 
naturally became perpetu^ too. Thofe exemptions, there¬ 
fore, ceafed to be perfonal, and could not afterwards be con- 
fidered as belonging to individuals as individuals, but 
burghers of a particular burgh, which, upon this] account, 
was called a Free-burgh, for the fame reafon that they had 
been called Free-burghers or Free-traders. 

Along with this grant, the important privileges above 
mentioned, that they might give away their own daughters 
in marriage, that their children fhould fucceed to them, and 
that they might difpofe of their own effiefls by will, were 
generally bellowed upon the burghers of the town to whom 
it was given. Whether fuch privileges had before been 
ufually granted along with the freedom of trade, to parti¬ 
cular Durghers, as individuals, I know not. I reckon it not 
improbable that they were, though I cannot produce any 
direft evidence of It. But however this may have been, the 
principal attributes of villanage and flavery being thus taken 
away from them, they now, at lead, became really free in 
our prefent fenfe of the word Freedom. 

Nor was this all. They were generally at the fame time 
creeled into a commonality, or corporation, with the privi¬ 
lege of having magiftrates and a town-council of their owm, 
of making bye-laws for their own government, of building 
walls for their own defence, and of reducing all their inha¬ 
bitants under a fort of military difeipline, by obliging them 
to watch and ward; that is, as antiently underflood, to 
guard and defend thofe walls againll all attacks and furprifes 
by night as well as by day. In England they were generally 

exempted 
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from fuit to the hundred and 
pleas as fliould arife among than, the 
crown excepted, were left to the decifion of th< 
giftrates. In other countries much greater and more 
five jurifdiftions were frequently granted to them 


It might, probably, he necelTary to grant to fuch towns 
as were admitted to farm their own revenues, feme fort of 
compulfive jurifdiftion to oblige their own citizens to make 
payment. In tbofe difordcrly times it might have been ex¬ 
tremely inconvenient to have left them to feck this fort of 
juftice from any other tribunal. But it mufl: feem extraor¬ 
dinary that the fovereigns of all the different countries of 
Europe, Ihoidd have exchanged in this manner for a rent 
certain, never more to be augmented, that branch of their 
revenue, which was, perhaps, of all others the moll likely 
to be improved by the natural courfe of things, without either 
cxpence or attention of their own: and that they fliould, bc- 
fides, have in this manner voluntarily eredicd a fort of inde¬ 
pendent republics in the heart of their own dominions. 


In order to underfland this, it mufl be remembered, that 
in thofc days the fovereign of perhaps no country in Europe, 
was able to protedl, through the whole extent of his domini¬ 
ons, the weaker part of his fubjedls from the oppreflion of 
the great lords. Thofe whom the law could not protedl, 
and who were not ftrong enough to defend themfelvCs, were 
obliged either to have recourfe to the protedlion of fome 
great lord, and in order to obtain it to become either his 
ilaves or vaffils ; 6r to enter into a league of mutual defence 
for the common protcdlion of one another. The inhabitants 
of cities and burghs, confidcred as Angle individuals, had no 
power to defend themfelves : but by entering info a league of 
mutual defence with their neighbours, they were capable of 
making no contemptible refiftance. The lords defpifed the 
burghers, whom they confidcred not only as of a different 
order, but as a parcel of emancipated flaves, almofl of a dif¬ 
ferent fpecies from themfelves. The w'ealth of the burghers 
never failed to provoke their envy and indignation, and they 
plundered them upon every occaflon without mercy or re- 
morfe. The burghers naturally hated and feaicd the lords. 
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The king hated and feared them too 5 but though perhaps he 
might defpife, he had no reafon either to hate or fear the 
burghers. Mutual intereft, therefore, difpofed them to fup- 
port the king, and the king to fupport them againfl: the 
lords. They were the enemies of his enemies, and it was 
his intereft to render them as fecure and independent of thofe 
enemies as he could. By granting them magiftrates of their 
own, the privilege of making bye-laws for their own govern¬ 
ment, that of building walls for their own defence, and that 
of reducing all their inhabitants under a fort of military dif- 
cipline, he gave them all the means of fecurity and indepen¬ 
dency of the barons which it was in his power to beflov/. 
Without the eftablifhment of fome regular government of 
this kind, without fome authority to compel their inhabitants 
to a<ft according to fome certain plan or fyftem, no volun¬ 
tary league of mutual defence could either have afforded 
them any permanent fecurity, or have enabled them to give 
the king any confiderable nipport. By granting them the 
farm of their town in fee, he took away from thofe whom 
he wiflied to have for his friends, and, if one may fay fo, 
for his allies, all ground of jealoiify and fufpiciou that he 
was ever afterwards to opprefs them, either by raifing 
the farm rent of their town, or by granting it to fome 
other farmer. 

The princes who lived upon the worft terms with their 
barons, feem accordingly to have been the moft liberal in 
grants of this kind to their burghs. King John of England, 
for example, appears to have been a moft munificent benc- 
fa(ft:or to his towns Philip the Firft of France loft all au¬ 
thority over his barons. Towards the end of his reign, his 
foil Lewis, known afterwards by the name of Lewis the Fat, 
confulted, according to Father Daniel, with the biihops of 
the royal demefnes, concerning the moft proper means of 
reftraining the violence of the great lords. Their advice 
confifted of two different propofals. One was to erc£l a 
new order of jurifdi<ftion, by eftabliflnng magiftrates and a 
town council in every confiderable town of his demefnes. 
The other was to form a new militia, by making the inhabi¬ 
tants of thofe towns, under the command of their own ma¬ 
giftrates, march out upon proper occafions to the afififtancc 
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king. It is from this period, according to the French 
-^iSSiruquarians, that wc are to date the iniUtution of tlie ma- 
giftrates and councils of cities in France^ It was diiring the 
unprofperous reigns of the princes of the houfe of Suabia that 
the greater part of the free towns of Germany received the 
firft grants of their privileges, and that the famous Hanfeatic 
league firft became formidable 

The militia of the cities feems, in thofe times, not to 
have been inferior to that of the country, and as they could 
be more readily aflembled upon any fudden occafion, they 
frequently had the advantage in their difputes with the 
neighbouring; lords. In countries, fuch as Italy and Switzer¬ 
land, in which, on account either of their diftance from the 
principal feat of government, of the natural flrength of the 
country itfelf, or of fome other reafon, the fovereign came 
to lofe the whole of his authority, the cities generally became 
independent republics, and conquered all the nobility in 
their neighbourhood ; obliging them to pull down their 
caftles in the country, and to live, like other peaceable inha¬ 
bitants, in the city. This is the fhort hiftory of the repub¬ 
lic of Berne, as w^ell as of feveral other cities in Switzerland. 
If you except Venice, for of that city the hiftory is fomewhat 
different, it is the hiftory of all the confiderable Italian re-^ 
publics, of which fo great a number arofe and periflied, be¬ 
tween the end of the twelfth and the beginning of the fix;- 
Icenth century. 

In countries fuch as France or England, where the autho¬ 
rity of the fovereign, though frequently very low, never was 
deftroyed altogether, the cities had no opportunity of be¬ 
coming entirely independent. They became, however, fo 
confiderable that the fovereign could impofe no tax upon 
them, befides the ftatecl farm-rent of the town, without their 
own confent. They were, therefore, called upon to fend 
deputies to the general afl'embly of the ftates of the kingdom, 
w here they might join with the clergy and the barons in 
granting, upon urgent occafions, fome extraordinary aid to 
the king. Being generally too more favourable to his power, 
their deputies leem, fometlrncs, to have been employed by 
him as a counter-balance in thofe aflbmblies to the authority 
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of the great lords. Hence the origin of the reprefcntatloni 
of burghs in the Hates general of all the great monarchies in 
Europe. 


Order and good government, and along with them the 
liberty and fecurity of individuals, were, in this manner, 
eftabhflaed in cities at a time when the occupiers of land in 
the country were expofed to every fort of violence. But 
men in this defencelefs Hate naturally content themfelvc? 
with their nece/Tary fubfiHence *, becaufe to acquire more 
might only tempt the injuHice of their oppreflbrs. On the 
contrary, when they are fecure of enjoying the fruits of 
their induHry, they naturally exert it to better their con¬ 
dition, and to acquire not only the necelTaries, but the con- 
veniencies and elegancies of life. That induHry, therefore, 
which aims at fomething more than necelTary fubfiHence, was 
eHablifhed in cities long before it w^as commonly praftifed by 
the occupiers of land in the country. If in the hands of a 
poor cultivator, opprefled with the fervitude of villanage, 
ibme little Hock Hiouid accumulate, he would naturally con¬ 
ceal it with great care from his maHcr, to whom it would 
otherwnfe have belonged, and take the firH opportunity of 
running away to a town. The law was at that time fo in¬ 
dulgent to the inhabitants of towns, and fo defirous of dimi- 
nifhing the authority of the lords over thofe of the country, 
that if he could conceal himfelf there from the purfuit of bis 
lord for a year, he was free for ever. Whatever Hock there¬ 
fore, accumulated in the hands of the induHrious part of the 
inhabitants of the country, naturally took refuge in cities, as 
the only fan^luaries in which it could be fecure to the perfon 
that acquired it. 


The inhabitants of a city, it is true, muH always ulti¬ 
mately derive their fubfiHence, and the whole materials and 
means of their induHry from the country. But thofe of a 
city, fituated near either the fea-coaH or the banks of a navi¬ 
gable river, are not neceflarily confined to derive them from 
the country in their neighbourhood. They have a much 
wider range, and may draw them from the moH remote cor¬ 
ners of the world, either in exchange for the manufaftured 
produce of their own induHry, or’ by performing the office 
of carriers between dillant countries, and exchanging the 
produce of one for that of another. A city might in this 
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Iner grow up to great wealth and fplendor, while not 
the country in its neighbourhood, but all thofe to which 
it traded, were in poverty and wrctchednefs. Each of thofe 
countries, perhaps, taken fmgly, could afford it but a fmall 
part, either of its fubfillence, or of its employment; but all 
of them taken together could afford it both a great fubfiftence 
and a great employment. There were, however, within the 
narrow circle of the commerce of thofe times, fome coun¬ 
tries that were opulent and induftrious. Such was the 
Creek empire as long as it fubfifted, and that of the Saracens 
daring the reigns of’ the Abaffides. Such too was Egypt til! 
it was conquered by the Turks, fome part of the coait of Bar- 
hary, and all thofe provinces of Spain which were under the 
government of the Moors. 


The cities of Italy feem to have been the firft in Europe 
whicli were raifed by commerce to any confiderable degree 
of opulence. Italy lay in the center of what was at that 
time the improved and civilized part of the world. The 
cruzades too, though by the great wafle of ftock and de- 
flruftion of inhabitants which they occafioned, they muff 
neceffarily have retarded the pregrels of the greater part of 
Europe, were extremely favourable to that of fome Italian 
cities. The great armies which marched from all parts to 
the conqiiell: of the Holy I.and, gave extraordinary encou¬ 
ragement to the ffiipping of Venice, Genoa, and l*ila, lome^ 
times in tranfporting them thither, and alw^ays in fupplying 
them with provifions. They were the commiffaries, if one 
may fay fo, of thofe armies^ and the muff deftructive frenzy 
tliat ever befel the luiropean nations, Wiis a fourcc of opu¬ 
lence to thofe republics. 


The inhabitants of trading cities, by importing the im¬ 
proved manufadlures and expenfive luxuries of richer coun¬ 
tries, afforded fome food to the vanity of the great proprie¬ 
tors, who eagerly purchafed them with great quantities of 
the rude produce of their own lands- The commerce of a 
great part of Europe in thofe times accordingly, conliffed 
cliiefly in the cxchvuige of their own rude, for the manufac- 
tured^produce of more civilized nations. Thus the wool of 
England ufed to be exchanged for the wines of France, 
and the fine cloths of Flanders, in the fame manner as the 
corn of Poland is at diis day exchanged for the wines and 
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brandies of France, and for the filks and velvets x>f France 


and Italy. 

A TASTE for the finer and more improved manufaftures, 
was in this manner introduced by foreign commerce into 
countries where no fuch works were carried on. But when 
this tafte became fo general as to occafion a confiderable de¬ 
mand, the merchants, in order to Five the expence of car¬ 
riage, naturally endeavoured to efiablifh fome manufa6lures 
of the fame kind in their own country. Hence the origin of 
the firll manufadlures for diftant fale that feem to have been 
ellablidled in the weftern provinces of Europe, after the fall 
of the Roman empire. 

No large country, it mull be obferved, ever did or could 
fubfifl: without fome fort of manufa£lures being carried on 
in it; and when it is faid of any fuch country that it has no 
manufa£lurcs, it muft always be underftood of the finer and 
more improved, or of fuch as are fit for diftant fale. In 
every large country, both the cloathing and houlliold furni¬ 
ture of the far greater part of the people, are the produce 
of their own induflry. This is even more univerfally the 
cafe in thofe poor countries which are commonly faid to 
have no manufactures, than in thofe rich ones that are faid 
to abound in them. In the latter, you will generally find, 
both in the cloaths and houfliold furniture of the loweft rank 
of people, a much greater proportion of foreign productions 
than in the former. 

Those manufactures which are fit for diftant fale, feem to 
have been introduced into different countries in two different 
ways. 

Sometimes they have been introduced, in the manner 
abovementioned, by the violent operation, if one may fay fo, 
of the flocks of particular merchants and undertakers, who 
eftabliflied them in imitation of fome foreign manufactures 
of the fame kind. Such manufactures, therefore, are the 
offspring of foreign commerce, and fuch feem to have been 
the antient manufactures of filks, velvets, and brocades, 
which flouriftied in Lucca during the thirteenth century. 
They were banifhed from thence by the tyranny of one of 
Machiavefs heroes, Caftruccio Caftracani. In 1310, nine 
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V^y^^^M^dred fa^nilies were driven out of Lucca, of whom thirty 
retired to Venice, and offered to introduce there the filk 
manufnaure ^ Their offer was accepted 5 many privileges 
were conferred upon them, and they began tlie manufaaure 
with three hundred workmen. Such too feem to ha^ been 
the manufaaures of fine cloths that antiently flounihed m 
Flanders, and which were introduced into England in die be- 
irinning of the reign of Eli2abeth i and fuch arc the pKient 
filk manufaaures of Lyons and Spital-ficlds. Manufaaures 
introduced in this manner are generally employed upon fo¬ 
reign materials, being imitations of foreign mimufatturea. 
When the Venetian manufafturc was firfi eftabli&cd, the 
materials were-all brought from Sicily and the Levant. The 
more antient manufacture of Lucca was likewife carried on 
with foreign materials. The cultivation of mulWry trees, 
and the breeding of filk w^ornis, feem not to have oeen com- 
. molt in the northern jiarts of Italy before the fixteenth cen¬ 
tury Thofe arts were not introduced into France till the 
reign of Charles IX. The manufaaures of Flanders were 
carried on chiefly with Spanifli and Englifli wool. Sp^iift 
wool was the material, not of the firfi woollen nianufaaure 
of England, but of the firfi thi c was fit for diflant fale. 
More than one half the materials of the Lyons manufaauw 
is at this day foreign filk; when it was firft eftabliflied, the 
whole or very nearly the whole was fo. No part of the ma¬ 
terials of the Spital-ficlds manufadurc is ever hkely to be the 
produce of England. The feat of fiich manufaawres, as 
they are generally introduced by the fcherae and projed of a 
few individuals, is fometimes eflablifhed in a maritime city, 
and fometimes in an inland town, according as their interell, 
judgment or caprice happen to determine. 

At other times manufactures for diflant fale grow up na¬ 
turally, and as it were of their own accord, by the gradual 
refinement ofthofe boufhold and coarfer manufaaures which 
mull iit all times be carried on even in the pooreft and rudeft 
countries. Such inanufadures are generally employed u^n 
the materials which the country produces, and they f^em fre¬ 
quently to have been firfi refined and improved in luch in¬ 
land countrie.s as were, not indeed at a very CTcat, but at a 
confiderable dillance from the fea coaft, and fometimes even 
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/from al! water carriage. An inland country naturally ferti: 
and eafily cultivated, produces a great furplus of provifions 
beyond what is neceffary for maintaining the cultivators, and 
on account of the exj>errce of land carriage, and inconveni- 
cncy of river navigation, it may frequently be difficult to fend 
this furplus abroad. Abundance, therefore, renders provifi- 
ons cheap, and encourages a great number of workmen to 
fettle in the neighbourhood, who find that their induftry can 
there procure them more of the neceffiaries and conveniencies 
of life than in other places. They work up the materials of 
manufafturc which the land produces, and exchange their 
finiflied w^ork, or what is the fame thing the price of it, for 
more materials and provifions. They give a new value to 
the furplus part of the rude produce, by faving the expence 
of carrying it to the water fide, or to fome dillant market; 
and they turnifii the cultivators with fomething in exchange 
for it that is either ufeful or agreeable to them, upon eafier 
terms than they could have obtained it before. The culti# 
vators get a better price for their furplus produce, and can 
purchafe cheaper other conveniencies which they have occa- 
fion for. They are thus both encouraged and enabled to in- 
creafe this furplus produce by a further improvement and 
better cultivation of the land ; and as the fertility of the land 
had given birth to the manufa£lure, fo the progrefs of the 
manufafture rc-a£ls upon the land, and increafes ft ill further 
its fertility. The manufaflurcrs firft fupply the neighbour¬ 
hood, and afterwards, as their work improves and refines, 
more diftant markets. For though neither the rude produce, 
nor even the coarfc manufacture, could, without the great- 
eft difficulty, fupport the expcnce of a confiderable land car¬ 
riage, the refined and improved manufacture eafily may. In 
a fmall bulk it frequently contains the price of a great quan¬ 
tity of rude produce. A piece of fine cloth, for example, 
which w^eighs only eighty pounds, contains in it, the price, 
not only or eighty pounds weight of wool, but fometimes of 
fcveral thoufand weight of corn, the maintenance of the dif¬ 
ferent working people, and of their immediate employers. 
The corn, which could with difliculty have been carried 
abroad in its own fhape, is in this manner virtually exported 
in that of the complete manufacture, and may eafily be fent 
to the remoteft corners of the world. In this manner have 
grown up naturally, and as it were of their own accord, the 
manufaftures of Leeds, Halifax, Sheffield, Birmingham, and 
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Iverhampton, Such manufafturcs are the offspring oi 


in the modem hiftory of Europe, their extcn- 
fion and improvement have generally been pofterior to thofe 
which were the offspring of foreign commerce. England was 
noted for the maiuifadture of line cloths made of Spanifh 
w^ool, more than a century before any of thofe which now 
lloiiriffi ill the places above mentioned were fit for foreign 
fale. The extenfion and improvement of thefc laft could nor 
take place but in confequence of the extenfion and improve¬ 
ment of agriculture, the lall and greateft effeft of foreign 
commerce, and of the manufactures immediately introduced 
by it, and which 1 ihali now proceed to explain* 
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CHAP. IV. 


Horn) the Commerce of the Towns contributed to the Improve- 
merit of the Country, 

The increafe and riches of commercial and manufac¬ 
turing towns, contributed to the improvement and cultiva¬ 
tion of the countries to which they belonged, in three difler- 
ent ways. 

First, by affording a great and ready market for the rude 
produce of the country, they gave encouragement to its cul¬ 
tivation and further improvement. This benefit was not 
even confined to the countries in which they vyere fituated, 
but extended more or lefs to all thofe with which they had 
any dealings. To all of them they afforded a market for 
fome part either of their rude or manufaaured produce, and 
confequently gave fome encouragement to the induflry and 
improvement of all. Their own country, however, on ac¬ 
count of its neighbourhood, neccflarily derived the greatefl 
benefit from this market. Its rude produce being charged with 
lefs carriage, the traders could pay the growers a better price 
for it, and yet afford it as cheap to the confumers as that of 
more diftant countries,. 

Secondly, the wealth acquired by the inhabitants of ci¬ 
ties was frequently employed in purchafmg fuch lands as were 
to be fold, of which a great part would frequently be uncul¬ 
tivated. Merchants are commonly ambitious of becoming 
country gentlemen, and when they do, they are generally the 
bell of all improvers. A merchant is accuflomed to employ 
his money chiefly in profitable projects; whereas a mere 
country gentleman is accuflomed to employ it chiefly in ex¬ 
pence. The one often fees his money go from him and re¬ 
turn to him again with a profit: the other, when once he 
parts with it, very feldom experts to fee any more of it. 
Thofe different habits naturally aftea their temper and dif- 
pofition in every fort of bufmefs. A merchant is commonly 

a bold; 
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lybold; 3 country gentleman, a timid undertaker. The one 
not afraid to lay out at once a large capital upon the im- 


provement of his land, when he ha.s a probable profpe6l of 
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railing the value of it in proportion to the expence, 'flic 
other, if he has any capital, which is not always the cafe, 
feldom ventures to employ it in this manner. If he improves 
at all, it is commonly not with a capital, but with what he 
can fave out of his annual revenue. Whoever has had the 
fortune to live in a mercantile town fituated in an unim¬ 
proved country, muft have frequently obferved how much 
more fpirited the operations of merchants were in this way> 
than thofe of mere country gentlemen. The habits, bcfides, 
of order, ceconomy and attention, to which niercan« 
tile bufmefs naturally forms a merchant, render him much 
fitter to execute, with profit and fuccefs, any project of ina« 
provement. 


Thirdly, and lafUy, commerce and manufaclures gra¬ 
dually introduced order and gi>Gd governnient, and with 
them, the liberty and fecurity of indivkluals, among the in¬ 
habitants of the country, who had before lived almoll in a 
continual Hate of war with their neighbours, and of ferviie 
tkpendency upon their fuperiors. This, though it has l^cn 
tbe lead obferved, is by far the inoft important of all their ef¬ 
fects. Mr. Hume is the only writer who, fo far as I know, 
Iras hitherto taken notice of it. 


In a country which has neither foreign commerce, nor any 
of the finer manufadures, a great proprietor, having nothing 
for which he can exchange the greater part of the produce of 
his lands which is over and above the maintenance of the cul¬ 
tivators, coufiimes the who^c in rullic hoipitality at home- 
If this lurplus prwluce is fulficieut to maintain a hundred or 
a thoufand men, he can make ufe of it in no other way than 
by maintaining a hundred or a thoufimd men. He is at all 
times, therefore, furrouaded with a n^ultitudc of retainers 
and dependants, wlio having no equivalent to give in return 
for their maintenance, but being fed entirely by his bounty, 
muff obey him, for the feme reafon that foldiers muft obey 
the prince who pays them. Before the extenfion of com¬ 
merce and manufactures in Europe, the hofpitality of the rich 
and the great, from the fovereign down to the fmalleft baron, 
exceeded every thing which in the prefent times we can eafily 
form a notion of, Weftmin&er-hall was the diair^ room of 
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William Rufus, and might frequently, perh.ap8, not 
large for his company. It was reckoned a piece of ma^ 
cence in Thomas Becket, that he ftrowed the floor of his hall 
with clean hay or rulhes in the feafon, in order that the 
knights and fquires, who could not get feats, might not fpoil 
their fine cloaths when they fat down on the floor to eat their 
dinner. The great earl of Warwick is faid to have enter¬ 
tained every day at his diderent manors, thirty thoufand peo¬ 
ple ; and though the number here may have been exagge¬ 
rated, it mud, however, have ^en very great to admit of 
fuch exaggeration. A hofpitality nearly of the fame kind 
was exercifed not many years ago in many diflerent parts of 
the highlands of .Scotland. It feems to be common In all na¬ 
tions to whom commerce and manufaftures are little known. 
I have feen, fays Do^Ior Pocock, an Arabian chief dine in 
the ttreets of a town where he had come to fell his cattle, and 



invite all paflengers, even common beggars, to fit down with 
him and partake of bis banquet. 


The occupiers of land were in every refpecl as dependent 
upon the great proprietor as his retainers. Even fuch of 
them as were not in'a date of villanage, were tenants at will, 
M’ho paid a rent in no refpeft equivalent to the fubfidence 
which the land afforded them. A crown, half a crown, a 
fheep, a lamb, was feme years ago in the highlands of Scot¬ 
land a common rent for lands which maintained a family. 
In fome places it Is fo at this day ; nor will money at prefent 
purchafe a greater quantity ot commodities there than In 
other places. In a country where the furplus produce of a 
large edate mud be confun\ed upon the edate itfelf, it will 
frequently be more convenient for the proprietor, that part of 
it be confumed at a didance from his own houfe, provided 
they who confume it are as dependent upon him as either his 
retainers or his menial fervants. He is thereby faved from 
die embarraffment of either too large a company or too large 
a family. A tetiant at will, who poffefl'es land fiilficient to 
maintain his family for little more than a quit-rent, is as de¬ 
pendent upon the proprietor as any fervant or retainer what¬ 
ever, and mud obey him with as little refen'e. Such a pro¬ 
prietor, as he feeds his fervants and retainers at his own houfe, 
fo he feeds his tenants at their houfes. The fubfidence of 
both is derived from his bounty, and its continuance depends 
upon his good pleafure. 
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Upon the authority which the great proprietors nccelTarijy 
^ad in fuch a (late of things over their tenants and retainers, 
was founded the power of the antient barons. They necef- 
farily became the judges in peace, and the leaders in war, of 
all who dwelt upon their eftates. 1 hey could maintain order 
and execute the law within their refpecAivedemefnes, becaufe 
each of them could there turn the v'hole force of all the inha¬ 
bitants againil the injultice of any one. ‘No other pxjrfon 
had fufficient authority to do this. The king in particular 
had not. In thofe antient times he was little more than the 
greatell proprietor in his dominions, to whom, for the fake 
of common defence againll their common enemies, the other 
great, proprietors paid certain refi^ras. To have enforced 
payment of a fmall debt within the lands of a great proprie¬ 
tor, where all the inhabitants were armed and accuilomed 
to (land hy one another, would have coft the king, had he 
attempted it by his own authority, almoll the fame effort as 
to extinguifh a civil war. He was, therefore, obliged to 
abandon the adminiftration of julfice through the greater 
part of the country, to thofe who were capable of admi- 
iiiftering it 5 and lor the fame reafon to leave the command 
of the country militia to thofe whom that militia would 
obey. 




It is a miftake to imagine that thofe territorial jurifdic- 
tions took their origin from the feudal law. Not only the 
higheft jurifdiiflions both civil and criminal, but the power 
of levying troops, of coining money, and even that of mak¬ 
ing bye-laws for the government ot their own people, were 
all rights poflelfed allodially by the great proprietors of land 
feveral centuries before even the name of the feudal law was 
known in Europe. The authority and jurifdi£lion of the 
Saxon lords in .England, appear to have been as great before 
the conqueft, as that of any of the Norman lords after it. 
But the feudal law is not fuppofed to have become the com¬ 
mon law of England till after the conqued. That the mod cx- 
tenfive authority and jurifdiifdions were polfeired by the great 
lords in France allodially, long before the feudal.hiw was 
introduced into that country, is a matter of fadl that admits 
of no doubt. That authority and thofe jurifdiftions all necef- 
farily flowed from the date of property and manners jud now 
deferibed. Without remounting to the remote antiquities of 
either the French or Englilli monarchies, we may find in 
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rnucli later times many proofs that fuch eflefts mull always 
flow from fuch caufes. It is not thirty years ago fince 
Mr. Cameron of Lochiel, a gentleman of Lochabar in Scotland, 
without any legal warrant whatever, not being what was 
then called a lord of regality, nor even a tenant in chief, but 
a vaflal of the duke of Argyle, and without being fo much 
as ajuftice of peace, ufed, notwlthftanding, to exercife the 
higheft criminal jurifdiflion over his own people. He is faid 
to have done fo with great equity, though without any of the 
formalities of juflice •, and it is not improbable that the ftate 
of that part of the country at that time made it neceflary for 
him to afliime this authority in order to maintain the public 
peace. That gentleman, whofe rent never exceeded five 
hundred pounds a year, carried, in 1745, eight hundred of 
liis own people into the rebellion with him. 

The introdu£lion of the feudal law, fo far from extend¬ 
ing, may be regarded as an attempt to moderate the autho¬ 
rity of the great allodial lords. It dlablifhed a regular fubor- 
dination, accompanied with a long train of fervices and 
duties, from the king down to the finalleft proprietor. 
During the minority of the proprietor, the rent, together 
with the management of his lands, fell into the hands of his 
immediate fuperior, and, confequently, thofe of all great 
proprietors into the hands of the king who was charged with 
the maintenance and education of the pupil, and who, from 
his authority as guardian, was fuppofed to have a right of 
difpofing of him in marriage, provided it was In a manner 
not unfuitablc to his rank. Hut though this inftitution necef- 
farily tended to ftrengthen the authorit) of the king, and to 
weaken that of the great proprietors, it could not do cither 
fulBciently for eftabliflung order and good government among 
the inhabitants of the country ; becaufe it could not alter 
fufficiently that ftate of property and manners from which 
the diforders arofe. The authority of government ftill con¬ 
tinued to be, as before, too weak in the head and too ftrong 
in the inferior members,, and the exceflive ftrength of the 
inferior members was the caufe of the weaknefs of the head. 
After the inftitution of feudal fubordination, the king was 
as incapable of reftraining the violence of the great lords as 
before. They ftill continued to make war according to their 
own diferetion, almoft continually upon one another, and 
very frequently upon the king ; and the open country 
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'cx)ntinued to be a fcene of violence, rapine, and 
forder. 


But what all the violence of the feudal jnftitutlons could 
never have eifeaed, the filent and infenfible operation of 
foreien commerce and manufaaures gradually brought about. 
Tliefe gradually furnilhed the great proprietors with fome- 
thiug for which they could exchange the w hole furplus pro¬ 
duce of their lands, and which they could confume themfelves 
witlmut Iharing it either with tenants or retainer. All for 
ourfelves, and nothing for other people, feems, in every age 
of the world, to have been the vile maxim of the mailers of 
mankind. As foon, therefore, as they could find a method 
of coTifuming the whole value of their reuts themfelves, they 
had no dilpofition to lhare them with any other perfons. 
For a pair of diamond buckles perhaps, or foi* fomething as 
frivolous and ufelefs, they exchanged the maintenance, or 
what is the fame thing, tire price of the maintenance of 
a thoufand men for a year, and with it the whole w'eight and 
authority which it could give them. I he buckles, liowcvei, 
were to be all their own, and no other human creature was to 
have any lhare of them j whereas in the more autient method 
of cxpcnce they mull have lhared with at leall a thoufand 
pemde. With the judges th.at were to determine the prefer¬ 
ence, this dilFerence was perfcflly decifivc; anti thus, for 
tire gratification of the moll childilli, the meanell and the 
moll fordid of all vanities, they gradually bartered their 
■whole pow'cr and authority. 


In a country where there is no foreign commerce, nor any 
of the finer manufaclures, a man of ten thoufand a year 
cannot well employ his revenue in any other way than in 
nraintaining perhaps a thoufand families, who are all of them 
nccefTarily at his command. In the prefent Hate of Europe, 
a m;m of ten thoufand a year can fpend his whole revenue, 
and he generally does fo, without diredly maintaining 
twenty jreople, or being aide to comirvand more than ten 
fiiotmen not worth the commanding. Indireftly, perhaps, 
he maintains as great or even n greater number of people than 
be could have done by the antient method of expence. For 
though the quantity of precious productions for which he ex¬ 
changes his whole revenue be very fmall, the number of 
workmen employed in colkaing and prepatirtg it, mull 
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have been very great. Its great price gcncralfjr 
arifes from the wages of their labour, and the profits of afl 
their immediate employers. By paying that price he indi- 
reftly pays all thofe wages and profits, and thus indireft^ 
contributes to the maintenance of all the workmen and their 
employers. He generally contributes, however, but a very 
fmall proportion to that of each, to very few perhaps a tenth, 
to many not a hundredth, and to feme not a thoufandth,^ nor 
even a ten thoufandth part of their whole annual mainte¬ 
nance. Though he contributes, therefore, to the mainte¬ 
nance of them all, they are all more or ~lefs independent 
of him, bccaufe generally they can all be maintained without 
him. 


When the great proprietors of land fpend their rents in 
maintaining their tenants and retainers, each of them main¬ 
tains entirely all his own tenants and all his own retainers. 
But when they fpend them in maintaining tradefmen and 
artificers, they may, all of them taken together, perhaps, 
maintain as great, or, on account of the wafle which attends 
ruftic hofpltality, a greater number of people than before. 
Each of them, however, taken fmgly, contributes often but 
a very fmall fliare to the maintenance of any individual of 
this greater number. Each tradefman or artificer derives hn 
fubfiftence from the employment, not of one, but of a hun¬ 
dred or a thoufand difierent cuftomers. Though in fome 
meafure obliged to them all, therefore, he is not abfolutely 
dependent upon any one of tliem. 

The perfonal expence of the great proprietors having in 
this manner gradually increafed, it was iinpolTible that the 
number of their retainers ihould not as gradually diminifh, 
till they were at laft difmifled altogether. The fame caufc 
gradually led them to difmifs the unneceiTary part of their 
tenants. Farms were enlarged, and the occupiers of land, 
notwithftanding the complaints of depopulation, reduced to 
the number neceflary for cultivating it, according to the im- 
perfeft (late of cultivation and improvement in thofe times. 
By the removal of the unneceflTary mouths, and by exafting 
from the farmer the full value of the farm, a greater furplos, 
or what is the fame thing, the price of a greater furplus, was 
obtained for the proprietor, which the merchants and manu¬ 
facturers foon fumi^ed him with a methoil of fpending upon 
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Wn perfon in the fame manner as he had done the reft. 
The fame caufe continuing to operate, be was defiroiis to 
raife his rents above what his lands, in the aftual date of 
their improvement, could afford. His tenants could agree 
to this upon one condition only, that they fliould be fecured 
in their poffeffion, for fuch a term of years as might give 
them time to recover with profit whatever they Ihould lay 
out in the further improvement of the land. The cxpenfive 
vanity of the landlord made him willing to accept of this 
condition ; and hence the origin of long leafes. 

Even a tenant at will, who pays the full value of the land, 
is not altogether dependent upon the landlord. The pecu¬ 
niary advantages which they receive from one another, are 
mutual and equal, and fuch a tenant will expofe neither his 
life nor his fortune in the fervice of the proprietor. But if 
he has a leufe for a long term of years, he is altogether inde¬ 
pendent 5 and hig landlord muft not expe< 3 : from him even 
the moll trifling fervice beyond what is either exprefsiy ftipu- 
latcd in the kale, or impofcd upon him by the common and 
known law of the country. 

The tenants having In this manner become independent, 
and the retainers being difmiffed, the great proprietors were 
no longer capable of interrupting the regular execution of 
juftice, or of difturbing the peace of the country. Having 
fold their birth-right, not like Eiau for a niefs of pottage in 
time of hunger and necclfity, but in the wantonnefs of 
plenty, for trinkets and baubles, fitter to be the play-things 
of children than the ferious purfuits of men, they became 
as inlignificant as any fubftantial burgher or tradefman in 
a city. A regitlar government was eftabliilied in the 
country as well as in the city, nobody having fufiicient 
power to difturb its operations in the one, any more than in 
the other. 

It docs not, perhaps, relate to the prefent fubje^l, but I 
cannot help remarking it, that very old families, fuch as 
have poffeffed feme confidcrablc eftate from father to fon 
for many fucceflive generations, are very rare in commercial 
countries. In countries which have litde commerce, on the 
contrary, fuch as Wales or the highlands of Scotland, they 
are very common. The Arabian lullories feem to be all full 
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of genealogies, and there is a hiftory written by a TaTOr 
Klian, which has been tranllated into feveral European lan¬ 
guages, and w'hich contains fcarce any thing elfe; a proof 
that antient families are very common among thofe nations. 
In countries where a rich man can fpend his revenue in no 
other way than by maintaining as many people as it can 
maintain, he is not apt to run out, and his benevolence it 
feems is feldom fo violent as to attempt to maintain more 
than he can afford. But where he can fpend the greateft 
revenue upon his own perfon, he frequently has no hounds 
to his expence, becaufe he frequently has no bounds to his 
vanity, or to his affection for his own perfon. In com¬ 
mercial countries, therefore, riches, in fpite of the moft 
violent regulations of law to prevent their diffipation, very 
feldom remain long in the fame family. Among fimple 
nations, on the contrary, they frequently do without any 
regulations of law ; for among nations of fliepherds, fuch 
as the Tartars and Arabs, the confumable nature of 
their property neceflarily renders all fuch regulations im- 
poflible. 

A REVOLUTION of the greateft importance to the pub¬ 
lic happinefs, was in this manner brought about by two dif¬ 
ferent orders of people, vdio had not the leaft intention to 
ferve the public. To gratify the moft childifli vanity was 
the foie motive of the great proprietors. The merchants and 
artificers, much lefs ridiculous, afled merely from a viev/ to 
their own intereft, and in purfuit of their own pedlar prin¬ 
ciple of turning a penny wherever a penny was to be got. 
Neither of them had either knowledge or forefight of that 
great revolution which the folly of the one, and the indullry 
of the other, was gradually bringing about. 

It is thus that through the greater part of Europe the com¬ 
merce and manufaftures of cities, inftead of being the efle£I, 
have been the caufe and occafion of the improvement and cul¬ 
tivation of the country. 

This order, however, being contrary to the natural courfe 
of things, is necefiarijy both flow and uncertain. Compare 
the flow progrefs of thofe European countries of which the 
wealth depends very much upon their commerce and nianu- 
fadlures, with the rapid advances of oiir North American 
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of which the wealth is founded altogether in agii* 

Through the greater part of Europe, the numbet 
of mhabitants is not fuppofed to double in Icfs than five 
hundred years. In feveral of our North American colonics, 
it is found to double in tw^enty or five-and-twcnty years. In 
Europe, tlie law of primogeniture, and perpetuities of dif¬ 
ferent hinds, prevent the divif.on of ^at eftates, and there¬ 
by hinder the multiplication of fmall proprietors. A Imall 
proprietor, however, who knows every part of his little ter¬ 
ritory, who views k with all the afteclion which property, 
efpeciady fmall property, naturally infpires, who upon 
tliat account takes pleafure not only in cultivating but in 
adorning it, is generally of all improvers the moft indr^ri- 
ous, the moft intelligent, and the moft fuccefsful. The 
fame regulations, befides, keep fo much land out of the 
market, that there are always more capitals to buy than there 
is land to fell, ft> that what is fold always fells at a monopoly 
price. The rent never pays the intereft of the purchafe- 
money, and is befu’.es burdened with repairs and other occa- 
fional charges, to which the intereft of money is not liable. 
To purchafe land is every where in Europe a moft unprofit¬ 
able employment of a finall capital. For the fake of the 
fup. tor fecurity, indeed, a man of motlerate circumftances, 
w'hen he retires from bufinefs, will fometimes chufe to \icj 
out his little capital iu land. A man of profeffion too, whole 
revenue is derived from another fource, often bves to fecure 
his favings in the fame way. But a young man, who, in- 
ftead of applying to trade or to fome profelTion, fhould em¬ 
ploy a capital of tw'o or three thoufand pouirds in the piu-- 
chafe and cultivation of a fmall piece of land, might indeed 
expe<a to live very happily, and very independently, but 
mufl bid adieu, for ever, to all hope of either great fortune 
or great illuftratlon, which by a different employment of his 
ftock he might have had the fame chance of acquiring wkh 
other people. Such a perfon too, though he cannot afpire at 
being a proprietor, will often difdain to be a farmer. The 
fmall quantity of land, therefore, which is brought to 
market, and the high price of what is brought thither, pre¬ 
vents a great number of capitals from being employed in its 
cultivation and improvement which would otherwife have 
taken that direction. In North America, on the contrary, 
fifty or fixty pounds is often found a fufficient ftock to begin 
a plantation with. The purchafe and improvement of un¬ 
cultivated 
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^Uivated land, is there the mod profitable employment 
the fmallefl: as well as of the greatell, capitals, and the moft 
direft road to all the fortune and illuftratioa which can be 
acquired in that country. Such land, indeed, is in North 
America to be had almoft for nothing, or at a price much 
below the value of the natural produce *, a thing impoffible 
in Europe, or, indeed, in any country where all lands have 
Jong been private property. If landed eftates, I\oweveT, 
were divided equally among all the children, upon the death 
of any proprietor who left a numerous family, the eftate 
would generally be fold. So much land would come^ to 
market, that it could no longer fell at a monopoly price. 
The free rent of the land would go nearer to pay the 
intcrell of the purchafe-money, and a fmall capital^ miglit 
be employed in purcliafing land as profitably as in any 
other way. 



England, on account of the natural fertility of the foil, 
of the great extent of the fea-coaft in proportion to that of 
the whole country, and of the many navigable rivers which 
run through it, and afford the conveniency of water car¬ 
riage to fome of the mofl inland parts of it, is perhaps 
well fitted by nature as any large country in Europe, to be 
the feat of foreign commerce, of nianufaflures for diftaiit 
fale, and of all the Improvements which thefe can occafion. 
From the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth too, the Eng- 
liflt legillature has been peculiarly attentive to the interefts of 
commerce and manufadures, and in reality there is no 
country in Europe, Holland itfelf not excepted, of which 
the law is, upon the whole, more favourable to |his fort of: 
induftry. Commerce and manufa6lures have accordingly, 
been continually advancing during all this period. The cui-. 
tivation and improvement of the country has, no doubt, been 
gradually advancing too ; But it feenis to have followed 
llowly, and at a diiiance, the more rapid progrefs of com¬ 
merce and manufaftures. The greater part of the country 
mud probably have been cultivated before the reign of Eliza¬ 
beth ; and a very great part of it flill remains uncultivated, 
and the cultivati.ni of the far greater part, much inferior to 
what it miglit be. The law "of England, however, favours 
agriculture not only indire^fly by the protediou of com¬ 
merce, but by feveral dire£l encouragements. Except ia 
times of fcarcity, the exportation of corn is not only free, 
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encouraged by a bounty. In times of moderate plenty, 
the importation of foreign corn is loaded with duties that 
amount to a prohibition. The importation of live cattle, 
caccept from Ireland, is prohibited at all times, and it is 
Iwt of late that it was permitted from thence. Thofe who 
cultivate the land, therefore, have a monopoly againft their 
countrymen for the two greateft and moft important articles 
of land produce, bread and butcher’s meat. Thefe, encou¬ 
ragements, though at bottom, perhaps, as I fhall endeavour 
to Ihow hereafter, altogether illufory, fufhciently demon- 
finite at lead: the good intention of the legiflature to favour 
agriculture. But what is of much more importance than 
all of them, the yeomanry of England are rendered as fe- 
cure, as independent, and as refpedable as law can make 
them. No country, therefore, in which the right of pri¬ 
mogeniture takes place, which pays tithes, and where per¬ 
petuities, though contrary to the fpirit of the law, arc ad¬ 
mitted in feme cafes, can give more encouragement to agri¬ 
culture than England. Such, however, notwithftanding, is 
the (late of its cultivation. Wlvat would it have been, had 
the law given no direft encouragement to agriculture be- 
(ides what arlfes indireftly from the progrefs of commerce, 
and had left the yeomanry in the fime condition as in 
moft other countries of Europe ? ^ It is now more than 
two lumdred years fince the beginning of the reign of 
Elizabeth, a period as long as the courfe of human profpe- 
rity ufually endures. 

France ieems to have had a confiderable fliare of foreign 
commerce hear a century before England w’as diltinguifhed 
as a commercial country. The marine of France was con- 
fidcnible, according to the notions of the times, before 
the expedition of Charles the Vlllth to Naples, 'fhe cul¬ 
tivation and improvement of France, however, is, upon the 
whole, inferior to that of England. The law of the coun¬ 
try has never given the fame dire<ft encouragement to 
agriculture. 

The foreign commerce of Spain and Portugal to the other 
parts of Europe, though chiefly carried on in foreign ftiips, 
is very confiderable. That to their colonics is carried on in 
their own, and is much greater, on account of the great 
riches and extent of thofe colonies. But it has never intro¬ 
duced 
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^uced any confiderable manufactures for diftant fale inf 


either of thofe countries, and the greater part of both ftill 
remains uncultivated. The foreign commerce of Portugal 
is of older (landing than that of any great country in Europe, 
except Italy. 

Italy is the only great country of Europe which feems to 
have been cultivated and improved in every part, by means 
of foreign commerce and manufa£lures for diftant fale. 
Before the invafion of Charles the Vlllth, Italy, according 
to Guicciardin, was cultivated not lefs in the mod moun¬ 
tainous and barren parts of the country, than in the plaineft: 
and moft fertile. The advantageous fituation of the country, 
and the great number of independent dates which at that 
time fubfifted in it, probably contributed not a little to this 
general cultivation. It is not impoftible too, notwithftanding 
this general expreftion of one of the moft judicious and re- 
ferved of modern hiftorians, that Italy was not at that time 
better cultivated than England is at prefent. 

The capital, however, that is acquired to any country by 
commerce and manufaftures, is all a very precarious and un¬ 
certain poiTeftion, till fome part of it has been^ fecured and 
realized in the cultivation and improvement of its lands. A 
merchant, it has been faid very properly^ is not neceflariJy 
the citizen of any particular country. It is in a ^eat mea- 
fure indifferent to him from what place he carries on his 
trade ; and a very trifling difguft wUl make him remove his 
capital, and together with it all the induftry which it fup- 
ports, from one country to another. No part of it can be 
faid to belong to any particular country, till it has been fpread 
as it were over the face of that country, either in buildings, 
or in the lafting improvement of lands. No veftige now re¬ 
mains of the great wealth, faid to have been poflefled by the 
greater part of the Hans towns, except in the obfeure hifto- 
ries of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It is even 
uncertain where fome of them were fituated, or to what 
towns in Europe the Latin names given to fome of them be¬ 
long. But though the misfortunes of Italy in the end of the 
fifteenth and beginning of the fixteenth centuries greatly di- 
miniftied the commerce and manufaftures of the cities of 
Lombardy and Tufeany, thofe countries ftill continue to be 
among the moft populous and heft cultivated in^ Europe. 
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le civil wars ot Handers, and the Spanifh government 
rhich fucceeded them, chafed away the great commerce of 
Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges. But Flanders ftilFcontinues 
to be one of th<; richcft, beft pultivafed, and moft populous 
provhices of Europe. The ordinary revolutions of war and 
government eafily dry up the fources of that wealth which 
arifes from coranxercc only. That which arifes from the 
more folid improvements ot agriculture, is much more dura- 
plcj and cannot be deftroyed' but by thofe more violent coos' 
vulfions occafioned by the depredations of hoftile and barb t-. 
rous nations contirjued for a century or two togetho , fuch 
as thofe that happened for fome time before and after the faU 
of the Roman empire in the wefteni provinces of Eurppe. 
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BOOK IV 


Of Syftems of political Oeconomy. 


INTRODUCT ION. 


P OLITICAL CEConomy, confidered as a branch of 
the fcience of a ftatefman or legiflator, propofes two diftinft 
objefts; firft, to provide a plentiful revenue or fubfiftence 
for the people, or more properly to enable them to provide 
fuch a revenue or fubfiftence for themfelves ; and fecondly, 
to fupply the ftate or commonwealth with a revenue fuffici- 
ent for the public fervices. It propofes to enrich both the 
people and the fovereign. 

The different progrefs of opulence in different ages and 
nations, has given occafion to two different fyftems of politi¬ 
cal oeconomy, with regard to enriching the people. The 
one may be called the fyftem of commerce, the other that of 
agriculture. I ihall endeavour to explain both as fully and 
diftin£lly as I can, and fliall begin with the fyftem of com¬ 
merce. It is the modern fyftem, and is beft underftood in 
our own country and in our own times. 
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CHAP. I. 


Cy* the Principle of the commercial^ or mercantile Sflem. 


TP H A T wealth confifts In money, or in gold and filver, 
3S a popular notion which naturally arifes from the double 
fundlion of money, as the inflrumcnt of commerce, and as 
the meafure of value. In confequence of its being the inftru- 
ment of commerce, when we have money we can more 
readily obtain whatever elfe we have occafion for, than by 
means of any other commodity. The great affair, we always 
find, is to get money. When that is obtained, there is no 
difficulty in making any fubfequent purchafe. In confequence 
of its being the meafure of value, we eftimate that of all 
other commodities by the quantity of money which they will 
exchange for. We fay of a rich man that he is worth a great 
deal, and of a poor man that he is worth very little money. 
A frugal man, or a man eager to be rich, is faid to love 
money; and a carelefs, a generous, or a profufe man, is 
faid to be ixidifferent about it. To grow rich is to get money \ 
and wealth and money, in fhort, are, in common language, 
confidered as in every refpedl fynonymous. 

A RICH country, in the fame manner a^s a rich man, is 
fuppofed to be a country abounding in money ; and to heap 
up gold and filver in any country is fuppofed to be the rea * 
died way to enrich it. For feme time after the difeovery of 
America, the firft enquiry of the Spaniards, when they 
arrived upon any unknown coaft, ufed to be, if there was 
any gold or fdver to be found in the neighbourhood ? By the 
information which they received, they judged whether it was 
worth while to make a fettlcment there, or if the country 
was worth the conquering. Piano Carpino, a monk fent 
ambaffador from the king of France to one of the fons 
of the famous Gengis Khan, fays that the Tartars ufed 
frequently to alk him, if there was plenty of (beep and 
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•xen in the kingdom of France ? Their enquiry had the fame 
obje6l with that of the Spaniards. They wanted to know 
if the country was rich enough to be worth the conquering. 
Among the Tartars, as among all other nations of fhepherds, 
who are generally ignorant of the ufe of money, cattle are 
the inftruments of commerce and the meafures of value. 
Wealth, therefore, according to them, confifted in cattle, 
as according to the Spaniards it confided in gold and filver. 
Of the two, the Tartar notion, perhaps, was the nearefl: 
to the truth. 


Mr. Locke remarks a di{lln6lion between money and other 
moveable goods. All other moveable goods, he fays, are of fo 
conlumable a nature that the wealth which confifts in them can¬ 
not be much depended on, and a nation which abounds in them 
oneyear may, without any exportation, but merely by their own 
walle and extravagance, be in great want of them the next. 
Money, on the contrary, is a fteady friend, which, though it 
may travel about from hand to hand, yet if it can be kept &om 
going out of the country, is not very liable to be wafted and 
confumed. Gold and filver, therefore, are, according to 
him, the mod folid and fubdantial part of the moveable 
wealth of a nation, and to multiply thofe metals ought, he 
thinks, upon that account, to be the great object of its poli¬ 
tical oeconomy. 

Others admit that if a nation could be feparated from all 
the world, it would be of no confequence how much, or 
how little money circulated in it. The confumable goods 
which were circulated by means of this money, would only 
be exchanged for a greater or a fmaller number of pieces ; 
but the real wealth or poverty of the country, they allow, 
would depend altogether upon the abundance or fcarcity of 
thofe confumable goods. But it is otherwife, they think, 
with countries which have connexions with foreign nations, 
and which are obliged to carry on foreign wars, and to main¬ 
tain fleets and armies in didant countries. This, they fay, 
cannot be done, but by fending abroad money to pay them 
with 5 aitd a nation cannot fend much money abroad, unlefs 
it has a good deal at home. Every fuch nation, therefore, 
mud endeavour in time of peace to accumulate gold and 
filver, that, when occafion requires, it may have where¬ 
withal to carry on foreign wars. 
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coniet|Uence of thelc popular notions, ail the differin' 
of Europe have ftudied, though to little purpofe, 
every pofTible means of accumulating gold and filver in their 
refpeci:lvc countries* Spain and Portugal, the proprietors ot 
the principal mines which fupply Europe with thofe metals, 
have either prohibited therf exportation under the (erereft 
penalties, or fubjedtd it to a confiderablc duty. The like 
prohibition feems anticntly to have made a part of the policY 
of moll other European' nations. It is even to be found, 
where v/e fhouM ieall of ail expeft to fiiwl it, in fome oki 
Scotch a£ts of parliament, wdiicli forbid under heavy penaltie*^- 
the carrying gold or filver forth of the htfigdom. The like 
policy antkntly took place both in France and England. 

When thofe countries became commercial, the merchant' 
found this prohibition, upon many occafioiiSi extremely 
inconvenient. They could frequently buy more advantage-^ 
oiifly with gold and filver than with any other commodity, 
the foreign goods which they wanted, either to import into 
their own, or to Carry to fome other foreign country. I'hey 
remonitrated, therefore, againll this prohibition as hurtful 
to trade. 

They reprefented, firft, that the exportation of gold and 
filver in order to purchafe foreign goods, did not alwayi 
diminifli the quantity of thofe metals in the kingdom. That, 
on the contrary, it might frequently increafe that quantity j; 
becaufe, if the confumption of foreign goods was not thereby 
increafed in the country, thofe goods might be re-exported 
to foreign countries, and being there fold for a large profit, 
might bring back much more treafure than was originally 
fent out to purchafe them. Mr. Mun compares this opera-^ 
tion of foreign trade to the feed-time and harveil of agricuk 
ture. If we only behold,” fays he, the a£lions oi the 
hufbandimn in the feed-time, when he cafteth away much 
good corn into the ground, we ihall account him rather 
a madman than a hulbandmah. But when we confider 
his labours in the harveil, which is the end of his endea* 
voius, we fhall find the w^orth and plentiful increafe of 
his a£lions.” 

They reprefented, fecondly, that this prohibition could 
not hinder the exportation of gold and filver, which, on 
account of the fmallnefs of their bulk in proportion to their 
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they called, the balance of trade. That when the country 
exported to a greater value than it imported, a balance 
became due to it from foreign natiouv*?, which was necelTarily 
paid to it in gold and filver, and thereby increafed the quan¬ 
tity of thofe metals in the kingdom. But that when it im¬ 
ported to a greater value than it exported, a contrary balance 
iKcamc due to foreign nations, which was necelTarily paid to 
them in the fame mariner, arid thereby diminimed that 
quantity. That in this cafe to prohibit the exportation of 
thofe metals could not prevent it, but oi^, by making it 
more dangerous, render it more expenfive. That the exchange 
was thereby turned more againft the country which owed the 
balance, than it otherwife might have been ; the merchant 
who purchafed a bill upon the foreign country being obliged 
to pay the banker who fold it, not only for the natural rifk, 
trouble and expence of fending the money thither, but for 
the extraordinary rilk arifing from the prohibition. But that 
the more the exchange was againft any country, the more 
the balance of trade became neceflarily againft it; the money 
of that country becoming necellarily of fo much lefs value* 
in comparifon with that of the country to which the balance 
was due. That if the exchange between England and Hol¬ 
land, for example, was five per cent, againft England, it 
would require a hundred and five ounces of filver in England 
to purchafe a bill for a hundred ounces of (ilver in Holland : 
that a hundred and live ounces of filver in England, there¬ 
fore, would be worth only a hundred ounces of filver in 
Holland, and would purchafe only a proportionable quantity 
of Dutch goods : but that a hundred ounces of filver in Hol¬ 
land, on the contrary, would be worth a hundred and five 
ounces in England, and would purchafe a proportionable 
quantity of Englifh goods: That the Englifh goods which 
were fold to Holland would be* fold fo much cheaper ; and 
the Dutch goods which were fold to England, fo much 
dearer by the difFerence of the exchange; that the one would 
draw fo much lefs Dutch money to England, and the other 
fo much more Englifh money to Holland, as this difference 
amounted to : and that the balance of trade, therefore, 
would neceffarily be fo much more againft England, and 
would require a greater balance of gold and filver to be 
exported to Holland. 
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osE arguments were pattJy folid and partly fophifticah 
were foJid fo far as they aflerted that the exportation of 
and fdver in trade might frequentljr be advantageous to 
the country. They were folid too in afl'erting that no prohi¬ 
bition could prevent their exportation, wlien private people 
found any advantage in exporting them. But they were 
fophidical in fuppofing, that either to preferve or to augment 
the quantity of thofe metals required more the attention of 
government, than to preferve or to augment the quantity of 
a!iy other ufeful commodities, which the freedom of trade, 
without any fuch attention, never fails to fupply in the pro¬ 
per quantity. They were fophiftical too, perhaps, in afiert- 
ing that the high price of exchange necefiarily increafed, 
what they called, the unfavourable balance of trade, or occa- 
fioned the exportation of a greater quantity of gold and filver. 
That liigh price, indeed, was extremely difadvantageous to 
the merchants who had any money to pay in foreign coun¬ 
tries. They paid fo much dearer for the bills which their 
bankers granted them upon thofe countries. But though the 
rifk arifing from the prohibition might occafion feme extia- 
brdinary expence to the bankers, it would not necefiarily 
carry any more money out of the country. This cxpence 
would generally be all laid out in the country, in fmuggling 
the money out of it, and could feldom occafion the exporta¬ 
tion of a fingle lix-pence beyond the precife fum drawm for. 
The high price of exchange too would naturally difpofe the 
merchants to endeavour to make their exports nearly balance 
their imports, in order that they might have this high ex¬ 
change to pay upon as fmall a fum as poflible. The high 
price of exchange, befid^s, mull necelTarily have operated as 
a tax, in raifing the price of foreign goods, and thereby 
diminifiung their confumption. It would tend, therefore, 
not to increafe, but to diminilh, what they called, the 
unfavourable balance of trade, and confequently the expor¬ 
tation of gold and filver. 

.Such as they were, however, thofe arguments convinced 
the people to whom they were addrefled. They were ad- 
drefled by merchants to parliaments, and to the councils 
of princes, to nobles and to country gentlemen; by 
thofe who w'ere fuppofed to underftand trade, to thofe who 
were confeious to themfelvcs that they knew nothing 
about the matter. That foreign trade epriched the coun¬ 
try, experience demonftrated to the nobles and country 
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;^entlemen, as well as to the merchants; but how, or iA- 
what manner, none of them well knew. The merchants 
Kticw perfeftly in what manner it enriched themfelves. It 
was their bufmefs to know it. But to know in what manner 
it enriched the country, was no part of their bufmefs. This 
fubjeft never came into their confideration, but when they 
had occafion to apply to their country for fomc change in the 
laws relating to foreign trade. It then became neceffary to 
fay fomething about the beneficial effeas of foreign trade, 
and the manner in which thofe efFefts were obftrudled by the 
laws as they then flood. To the judges who were to decide 
the bufmefs, it appeared a moft fatisfafliory account of the 
matter, when they were told that foreign trade brought mo¬ 
ney into the country, but that the laws in queflion hindered 
it from bringing fo much as it otherwife would do. Thofe 
arguments, therefore, produced the wiflied-for efFeft. The 
prohibition of exporting gold and filver was in France and 
England confined to the coin of thofe refpc£live countries. 
The exportation of foreign coin and of bullion was made 
free. In Holland, and in fome other places, this liberty 
was extended even to'the coin of the country. The atten¬ 
tion of government was turned away from guarding againft 
the exportation of gold and filver, to watch over the balance 
of trade, as the only caufe which could occafion any augmen¬ 
tation or diminution of thofe metals. From one fruitlefs care 
it was turned away to another care much more intricate, 
much more embarraffing, andjuft equally fruitlefs. The ti¬ 
tle of Mun’s book, England's Treafure in Foreign Trade, be¬ 
came a fundamental maxim in the political oecoiiomy, not of 
England only, but of all other commercial countries. The 
inland or home trade, the mod important of all, the trade in 
which an equal capital affords the greated revenue, and cre¬ 
ates the greated employment to the people of the country, 
was confidered as fubfidiary only to foreign trade. It neither 
brought money into the country, it was laid, nor carried any 
out of it. The country therefore could never become either 
richer or poorer by means of it, except fo far as its profpe- 
rity or decay might indire(dly influence the date of foreign 
trade. 

A COUNTRY that has no mines of its own mud undoubt¬ 
edly draw its gold and filver from foreign countries, in the 
fame manner as one that has no vineyards of its own mud 
draw its wines. It does not feem neceffary, however, that 
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te’Mtention of government fhould be more turned towards i 
one than towards the other object. A country that has 
wherewithal to buy wine, will .;„,vays gel the wine which it 
has occafion for; and a country that has wherewithal to buy^ 
gold and filver, will never be in want of thofc metals. They 
are to be bought for a cert lin price like all other commodi¬ 
ties, and as they are the price of aJh other commodities, fo 
all other commodities are the price of tliofe metals. We txuft 
with perfeft fecurity that the freedom of trad^, without any 
attention of government, will always fupply us v/ith the wine 
■which we have occafon for: and we may truft with equal fe¬ 
curity that it will always fupply us with all the gold and fil¬ 
ler which we can afford to purchafe or to employ, cither in 
circulating our commodities, or in other ufes. 

The quantity of every commodity which human induflry 
can either purchafe or produce, naturally regulates itfelf in 
every country according to the efleflual demand, or accord¬ 
ing to the dciiiand of thofe who are willing to pay the whole 
rent, labour and profits which muft be paid in order to pre¬ 
pare and bring it to market. But no commodities regulate 
theinfelvcs more eafxly or more exactly according to this ef- 
feftual demand than gold and fUver •, bccaufe on account of 
the fmat! bulk and great value of thofe metals, no comnxodi- 
ties can more eafily tranfported from one place to another, 
from the places where they arc cheap, to thofe where they 
are dear, from the places where they exceed, to thofe where 
they fall fhort of this etFc6luaI demand. If there was in 
England, for example, an efFecl;ual demand for an additional 
quautitv of gold, a packet-boat could bring from Liibon, or 
irom whereyer elfe it w^as to be had, fifty tons of gold, which 
could be coined into more than live mllliona of gumeas. But 
if there was an cfte^'iltual demand for grain to the fame value, 
to Import it would require, at five guineas a tun, a million of 
tuns of (hipping, or a thoufancl fiiips of a thoufand tuns each* 
The navy of England w^ould not be fuiricieut- 

Whhn the quantity of gold and filver imported into any 
country exceeds the eifetlual demand, no vigilance of go¬ 
vernment can prevent their exportation. All the fanguinary 
law^s of Spain and Portugal are not able to keep their gold and 
filver at home. The continual importations from Peru and 
Braz'd exceed the effectual demand of tbpfe countries, and 
fink the price of thofe inetals there below^ that in the neigh¬ 
bouring 
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^ryouring countries. If, on the contrary, in any partlcul 
^ country their quantity fell fhort of the effectual demand, fo 
as to raife their price above that of the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries, the government would have no occafion to take any 
pains to import them. If it was even to take pains to pre¬ 
vent their importation, it would not be able to effectuate it. 
Thofe metals, when the Spartans had ^ot wherewithal to 
purchafe them, broke through all the barriers which the 
laws of Lycurgus oppofed to their entrance into Lacedemon. 
All the fanguinary laws of the cuftoms are not able to pre¬ 
vent the importation of the teas of the Dutch and Gotten- 
burgh Eaft Iridia companies; becaufc fomew^hat cheaper than 
thofe of the Britifh company. A pound of tea, however, is 
about a hundred times the bulk of one of the highell: prices, 
fixteen (hillings, that is commonly paid for it in filver, and 
more than two thoufand times the bulk of the fame price in 
gold, and confequently juft fo many times more diihcult to 
fmuggle. 




It is partly owing to the eafy tranfportatlon of gold and 
filver from the places where they abound to thofe where they 
are wanted, that the price of thofe metals does not flufluate 
continually like that of the greater part of other commodities, 
which are hindered by their bulk from (hifting their fituation, 
when the market happens to be either over or under-ftocked 
with them. The price of thofe metals, indeed, is not alto¬ 
gether exentpted from variation, but the changes to which it 
is liable are generally flow, gradual, and uniform. In Eu¬ 
rope, for example, it is fuppofed, without much foundation, 
perhaps, that, during the courfe of the prefent and preceding 
century, they have been conftantly, but gradually, finking 
in their value, on account of the continual importations from 
the Spanifti Weft Indies. But to make any fudden change in 
the price of gold and filver, fo as to raife or lower at once, 
feiifibly and remarkably, the money price of all other commo¬ 
dities, requires fuch a revolution in commerce as that occafi- 
oaed by the difeovery of America- 


If, notwithftanding all this, gold and filver fhould at any 
time fall fhort in a country which has wherewithal to pur¬ 
chafe them, there are more expedients for fupplying their 
place, than that of almoft any other commodity. If the ma¬ 
terials of manufafture are wanted, induftry muft ftop. If 
provifions are wanted, the people muft ftarve. But if mo¬ 
ney 
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wanted, barter will fupply its place, though with i 
; (leal of inconveniency. Buying and felling upon credit, 
and the different dealers compenfating their credits with one 
another, once a month or once a year, will fupply it with 
lefs inconveniency. A well regulated paper money will fup¬ 
ply it, not only without any inconveniency, but, in feme 
cafes, with fomc advantages. Upon every account, there¬ 
fore, the attention of government never was fo unnecefTarily 
employed, as when direfted to watch over the prefen^ation 
or increafe of the quantity of money in any country. 


No complaint, however, is more common than that of a 
fcarcity of moiu y. Money, like wine, mufl always be fcarcc 
with thofe who have neither whenjwithal to buy it, nor cre¬ 
dit to borrow it. Thofe w^ho have either, will feldom be in 
want either of the money, or of the wine which they have 
occallon for. This complaint, however, of the fcarcity of 
money, is not always confined to improvident fpendthrifts. 
It is fometimes general through a whole mercantile town, 
and the country in its neighbourhood. 'Overtrading is the 
common caufc of it. Sober men, whofe proje< 3 :s have been 
difproportioned to their capitals, are as likely to have neither 
wherewithal to buy money, nor credit to borrow it, as prodi¬ 
gals whofe expence has been difproportioned to their revenue. 
Before their projects can be brought to bear, their ftock is 
gone, and their credit with it. They rim about every where 
to borrow monev, and every body tells them that they have 
none to lend. Even fuch general complaints of the fcarcity 
of money do not always prove that the ufuaJ number of gold 
and filver pieces arc not circulating in the country, but that 
many people want thofe pieces who have nothing to give for 
them. When the profits of trade happen to be greater than 
ordinary, overtrading becomes a general error both among 
great and fmall dealers. They do not always fend more mo¬ 
ney abroad than ufual, but they buy upon credit both at home 
and abroad, an unufual quantity of goods, which they fend 
to feme did ant market, in hopes that the returns will come 
in before the demand for payment. The demand conies be¬ 
fore the retunis, and they have nothing at hand, wdth which 
they can either purchafe money, or give folid fecurity 
for borrowing. It is not any fcarcity of gold and filver, 
but the difficulty which fuch people find in borrowing, 
and which their creditors find in getting payment, 

that 
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' that occafions the general complaint of the fcarcit 
money. 



It would be too ridiculous to go about ferloufly to prove, 
that wealth does not confift in money, or in gold and filvcr; 
but in what money purchafes, and is valuable only for pur- 
chafmg. Money, no doubt, makes always a part of the na¬ 
tional capital; hut it has already been (liown that it generally 
makes but a fmall part, and always the moft unprofitable part 
of it. 


It is not becaufe wealth confifls more eflentially in mo¬ 
ney than in goods, that the merchant finds it generally more 
eafy to buy goods with money, than to buy money with goods; 
but becaufe money is the known and eftablillied inftrument of 
commerce, for which every thing is readily given in exchange, 
but which is not always with equal readinefs to be got in ex¬ 
change for every thing. The greater part of goods befides 
are more perifliable than money, and he may frequently fuf- 
tain a much greater lofs by keeping them. When his goods 
are upon hand too, he is more liable to fuch demands for 
money as he may not be able to anfwer, than when he has 
got their price in his coffers. Over and above all this, his 
profit arifcvS more dirccftly from felling than from buying, and 
he is upon all thefe accounts generally much more anxious to 
exchange his goods for money, than his money for goods. 
But though a particular merchant, with abundance of goods 
in his warehoufe, may fometimes be ruined by not being able 
to fell them in time, a nation or country is not liable to the 
fame accident. The whole capital of a merchant frequently 
confifts in perifliable goods deflined for purchafing money. 
But it is but a very fmall part of the annual produce of the 
land and labour of a country which can ever be deflined for 
purchafing gold and filver from their neighbours. The far 
greater part is circulated and confumed among themfelves; 
^ind even of the furplus which is fent abroad, the greater 
part is generally deflined for the purchafe of other foreign 
goods. Though gold and filver, therefore, could not be had 
in exchange for the goods deflined to purchafe them, the na¬ 
tion would not be ruined. It might, indeed, fuffer fomc 
lofs and inconveniency, and be forced upon fome of thofe 
expedients which arc neceffary for fupplying the place of mev 
riqy. ^Fhe annual produce of its land and labour, however, 
would be the fame, or very nearly the fame, as ufual, be- 
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the fame, or very nearly the fame confumable capita? 
be employed in maintaining it. And though goods 
do not always draw money fo readily as money draws goods, 
in the long-run they draw it more necelTarily than even it 
draws them. Goods can ferve many other purpofes befides 
purchafing money, but money can ferve no other purpofe be- 
fidcs purchafing goods. Money, therefore, neccifarily runs 
after goods, but goods do not always or neceflarily run after 
money. The man who buys, does not always mean to feli 
again, but frequently to ufe or to confume; whereas he who 
fells, always means to buy again. The one may frequently 
have done the whole, hut the other can never have done more 
than the one-half of his bufinefs. It is not for its own fake 
that men defire money, but for the fake of what they can pur- 
chafe with it. 




Consumable commodities, it is faid, arc foon deftroyed; 
whereas gold and filver arc of a more durable nature, and, 
were it not for this continual exportation, might be accumu¬ 
lated for ages together, to the incredible augmentation of the 
real wealth of the country. Nothing, therefore, it is pre¬ 
tended, can be more difadvantageous to any country, than 
the trade which confifts in the exchange of fuch lafting for 
fuch perifliahlc commodities. We do not, however, reckon 
that trade difadvantageous which confifts in the exchange of 
the hardware of England for the wines of France j and yet 
hardware is a very durable commodity, and w'as it not for’ 
this continual exportation, might too be accumulated for 
ages together, to the incredible augmentation of the pots and 
pans pr the country. But it readily occurs that the number 
of fuch utenfils is in every country neceflarily limited by the 
life which there is for them j that it would be abfurd to have ' 
more pots and pans than were necelTary for cooking the 
vittuals ufiialJy coiifumed there; and that if the quantity of 
victuals were tp increafe, the number of pots and pans would ' 
readily increafe along with it, a part of the increafed quan¬ 
tity of vi£luals being employed in purchafing them, or in 
maintaining an additional number of workmen whofc biifi- 
nefs it was to make them. It fliould as readily occur that 
the quantity of gold and filver is in every country limited by 
the ufe which there is for thofe metiils; that their ufe con¬ 
fifts in circulating commodities as coin, and in affording a 
fpccies of houlhold furniture as plate; that the quantity of 
coin in cve^ country is regulated by the value of the‘com¬ 
modities 
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inodlties which are to be circulated by it: increafe that va-^* 
lue, and immediately a part of it will be fent abroad to pur- 
chafe, wherever it is to be had, the additional quantity of 
coin requifite for circulating them: that the quantity of plate 
is regulated by the number and wealth of thofe private f::mi- 
lies who chufe to indulge themfelves in that fort of magnifi¬ 
cence : increafe the number and wealth of fnch families, and 
a part of this increafed wealth will moft probably be em¬ 
ployed in purchafing, wherever it is to be found, an additi¬ 
onal quantity of plate: that to attempt to increafe the wealth 
pf any pountry, either by introducing or by detaining in it 
an uqnecefTary quantity of gold and fdver, is as abfurd as it 
would be to attempt to increafe the good cheer of private fa¬ 
milies, by obliging them to keep an unnecefiary number of 
kitchen utenfils. As the expence of purchafing thofe unne- 


cefl'ary utenfils lyould diminifh inflead of increafing either * 
the quantity or goodnefs of the fiimily provifions; fo the ex¬ 
pence of purchafing an uniiecenkry quantity of gold and fil- 
ver muft, lu every country, as neceflarlly diminiln the wealth 
which feeds, cloaths, and lodges, v.'hich maintains and em¬ 
ploys the people. Gold and iilver, whether in the fliape of 
coin or of plate, are utenfils, it mufl be remembered, as 
much as the furniture of the kitchen. Increafe the ufe for 
them, increafe the confiiniable commodities which are to be 
circulated, managed, and prepared by means of them, and 
you will infallibly increafe the quantity; but if you attempt, 
by extraordinary means, to increafe the quantity, you will as 
infallibly diminifh the ufe and even the quantity too, which 
in thofe metals can never be greater than what ♦he ufe re¬ 
quires. Were they, ever to be accumulated beyond this quan¬ 
tity, their tranfportation is fo eafy, and the lofs which at¬ 
tends their lying idle and unemployed fo great, that no 
law could prevent their being immediately fent out of the 
country. 

It is not always neceflary to accumulate gold and filver, in 
order to enable a country to carry on foreign wars, and to 
maintain fleets and armies in dillant countries. Fleets and 
armies are maintained, not with gold and filver, but w’ith 
confumable goods. The nation 'which, from the an¬ 
nual produce of its domeflic induftry, from the an¬ 
nual revenue arifing out of its lands, labour, and con¬ 
fumable ftock, has wherewithal to purchafe thofe con¬ 
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^ finable goods in diftant countries, can maintain foreign 
wars there* 


A nation: may purchafe the pay and provifions of an 
army in a diftant country three different ways j by fending 
abroad either, firft, feme part of its accumulated gold and 
filver ^ or, fecondly, fome part of the annual produce of its 
manufa£lures, or lafl of all, fome part of its annual rude 
produce. 

The gold and filver which can properly be confldered as 
accumulated or ftored up in any country, may be diftinguifti- 
ed into three parts 5 firft, the circulating money j fecondly, 
the plate of private families; and laft of all, the money w^hich 
may have been collefted by many years parfirnony, and laid 
up in the treafury of the prince* 

^ It can feldom happen that much can be fpared from the 
circulating money of the country; becaufe in that there can 
leldom be much redundancy. Hie value of goods annually 
bought and fold in any country requires a certain quantity of 
money to circulate and diftributc them to their proper con- 
fumers, and can give employment to no more. The channel 
of circulation neccffarily draws to itfclf a fum fufficient to fill 
k, and never admits any more. Something, however, is 
generally withdrawn from this channel in the cafe of foreign 
war* By the great number of people who are maintained 
abroad, fewer are maintained at home. Fewer goods are 
circulated there, and lefs money becomes neceflary to circu¬ 
late them. An extraordinary quantity of paper money, of 
fome fort or other too, fuch as exchequer notes, navy bills, 
and bank bills in England, is generally iffued upon fuch 00 
cafions, and by fupplyin^ the place of circulating gold and 
filver, gives an opportunity of fending a greater quantity of 
it abroad. All this, however, could afford but a poor refburce 
for maintaining a foreign war, of great expencC and fevcral 
years duration. 


The melting down the plate of private families, has upon 
every occafion been found a ft ill more infignificant one. The 
French, in the beginning of the laft war, did not derive fo 
much advantage from this expedient as to compenfat.' the lofs 
of the fafhion. 
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The accumulated treafures of the prince have, in former 
times, afforded a much greater and more lafting refource. In 
die prefent times, if you except the king of Pruffia, to accu¬ 
mulate treafure feems to be no part of the policy of European 
princes. 

The funds which maintained the foreign wars of the pre- 
fent century, the mod expenfive perhaps which hiftory re¬ 
cords, feem to have had little dependency upon the exporta¬ 
tion either of the circulating money, or of the plate of pri¬ 
vate families, or of the treafure of the prince. The laft 
French war coft Great Britain upwards of ninety millions, 
including not only the feventy-five millions of new debt that 
was contra£fed, but the additional two fliillings in the pound 
land tax, and what was annually borrowed of the finking 
fund. More than two-thirds of this expence was laid out in 
diftant countries; in Germany, Portugal, America, in the 
ports of the Mediterranean, in the Eaft and Weft Indies. 
The kings of England had no accumulated treafure. We ne¬ 
ver heard of any extraordinary quantity of plate being melted 
down. The circulating gold and filver of the country had 
not been fuppofed to exceed eighteen millions. Since the 
late recoinage of the gold, however, it is believed to have 
been a good deal under-rated. I.et us fuppofe, therefore, 
according to the moft exaggerated computation which I re¬ 
member to have dther feeii or heard of, that, gold and fil¬ 
ver together, it amounted to thirty millions. Had the war 
been carried on, by means of our money, the whole of it 
muft, even according to this computation, have been fent 
out and returned again at leaft twice, in a period of between 
fix and feven years. Should this be fuppofed. it would af¬ 
ford the moft decifivc argument to demonftrate how unne- 
ceffary it is for government to watch over the prefervation of 
money, fince upon this fuppofition the whole money of the 
country muft have gone from it and returned to it again, tw'o 
different times in fo fhort a period, w'ithout any body^s know'- 
ing any thing of the matter. The diannel of circulation, 
however, never appeared more empty than ufual during any 
part of this period. Few people wanted money who had 
wherewithal to pay for it. The profits of foreign trade, in¬ 
deed, were greater than ufual during the whole war; but 
cfpecially towards the end of it. This occafioned, what it 
always occafions, a general overtrading in all the ports of 
VoL. I. F f Great 
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Britain and this again occafioned the ufual complaint 
the fciircity of money, which always follows overtrading. 
Many people wanted it, who had neither wherewithal to buy 
it, nor credit to borrow it j and bccaufc the debtors found 
it difficult to borrow, the creditors found it difficult to get 
payment. Gold and filver, however, were generally to be 
had for their value, by fhofe who had that Value to give for 
tlicm. 


(Sr 


The enormous expcnce of the }ate war, therefore, muft 
have been chjefly defrayed, not by the CKportation of gold 
and ftlver, but by that of Britiih com modi tiCxS of feme kind 
or other. When the government, or thofe who afted under 
them, contrafted with a merchant for a remittance to fomc 
foreign country, he would naturally endeavour to pay his fo-^ 
reign correfpondent, upon whom ne had granted a bill, by 
fending abroad rather commodities than gold and filver. If 
the commcxlities of Great Britain were not in demand in that 
country, he would endeavour to fend them to lomc other 
country, in Md>ich he could purchafe a bill upon that coum 
try. The tranfportation of commodities, when properly 
fuited to the market, is always attended with a confiderabk 
profit j whereas that of jgoLd and filver is fcarce ever attended 
will. any. When thole metals are fent abroad in order to 
purchafe foreign commodities, the merchant’s profit arifes, 
not from the purchnte, but fiom the fale of the returns. 
But when they are fent aliroad merely to pay a debt, be gets 
no returns, and confequently no profit. He naturally, there* 
fore, exerts his invention to find out a way of paying his fo¬ 
reign debts, rather by the expori ition of commodities than 
by that of gold and filver. The great quantity of Britifh 
goods exported during the eoi rfe of the late war, without 
bringing back any rctunif., is accordingly remarked by the 
author of The PrefciU State of the Nation. 


Br siofis the three forts of gold and filver above mention¬ 
ed, there is in all great commercial countries a good deal of 
bullion alternately imported and exported for the purpofes of 
foreign trade. Thw oulliou, as it circulates among different 
commercial cx>untrfes in the fame manner as the national 
coin circulates in every particular country, may be confidered 
as the money of the great mercantile republic. The national 
ciHU receives Its n^vemeat and direftion from the commodi¬ 
ties 
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ties circulated within the precinfts of each particular 
try; the money of the mercantile republic, from thofe circu¬ 
lated between different countries. Both are employed in fa¬ 
cilitating exchanges, the one between different indiyiduals of 
the fame, the other between thofe of different nations. Part 
of this money of the great mercantile republic may have 
been, and probably was, employed in carrying on the late 
war. In time of a general war, it is natural to fuppofe that 
a movement and diredion fliould be impreffed upon it, dif¬ 
ferent from what it ufually follows in profound peace ; that 
it Ihould circulate more about the feat of the war, and be 
miore employed in purchafing there, and in the neighbouring 
countries, the pay and provifions of the different armies. 
But whatever part of this money of the mercantile republic, 
Great Britain may have annually employed in this rnanaer, it 
muff have been annually purchafed, either with Britifli com¬ 
modities, or with fomething elfe that had been pmchafed 
with them; which ftill brings us back to commodities, to 
the annual produce of the land and labour of the country, as 
the ultimate refoiirces which enabled us to carry on the war. 
It is natural indeed to fuppofe, that fo great an annual ex¬ 
pence muff have been defrayed from a great annual produce. 
The expence of 1761, for example, amounted to more than 
nineteen millions. No accumulation could have fupported 
fo great an annual profufion. There is no annual produce 
even of gold and filver which could have fupported it. The 
whole gold and filver annually imported into both Spain anti 
Portugal, according to the befl: accounts, does not commonly 
much exceed fix millions fterling, which, in fome years, 
would fcarce have paid four months expence of the late 
war. 

The commodities mod proper for being tranfported to 
diftant countries, in order to purchafe there, either the pay 
and provifions of an army, or fome part of the money of the 
mercantile republic to be employed in purchafmg them, feem 
to be the finer and more improved manufa^ures; fuch as 
contain a great value in a fmall bulk, and can, therefore, be 
exported to a great diftance at little expence. A country 
whofe induftry produces a great annual furplus of fuch ma- 
nufaaures, which are ufually exported to foreign countries, 
may carry on for many years a very cx^nfive foreign war, 
without either exporting any ccnfiderable quantity of gold 
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^ filver, or even having any fuch quantity to export. A 
confiderablc part of the annual furplus of its manufaGures 
muft, indeed, in this cafe be exported, without bringing 
back any returns to the country, tliough it does to the mer¬ 
chant} the government purchafmg of the merchant his hiiU 
upon foreign countries, in order to purchafe there the pay 
and provifions of an army. Some part of this furplus, how¬ 
ever, may ftlll continue to bring back a return. The manu- 
faGurers, during tlie war, will have a double demand upon 
them, and be called upon, firft, to work up goods to be fent 
abroad, for paying the bills drawn upon foreign countries for 
the pay and provifions of the army; and, fecondly, to work 
up fuch as are neceflary for piirchafing the common returns^ 
that had ufually been confumed in the country. In the midft 
of the moll dcllruGivc foreign war, therefore, the greater 
part of manufaGures may frequently flourifh greatly, and, 
on the contrary, they may decline on the return of the peace. 
They may flouriOi ainidit the ruin of their country, and be¬ 
gin to decay upon the return of its profperity. The differ¬ 
ent ftate of matiy different branches of the Britifli manufac¬ 
tures during the late war, and for fome time after the 
peace, may ferve as an illurtration of what has been lull now 
faid. 


No foreign war of great expence or duration could conve¬ 
niently be carried on by the exportation of the rude produce 
of the foil. The expence of fending fuch a quantity of it to 
a foreign country as might purchafe the pay and provifions 
of an army, would be too great. Few countries too produce 
much more rude produce than what is fufheient for the fub- 
fiftence of their own inhabitants. To fend abroad any great 
quantity of it, therefore, would be to fend abroad a part of 
the ncccffary fubfiftence of the people. It is otherwife with 
the exportation of manufaGures. The maintenance of the 
people employed in them is kept at home, and only the fur¬ 
plus part of their work is exported. Mr. Hume frequently 
takes notice of the inability of the ancient kings of England 
to carry on, without interruption, any foreign war of long 
duration. 'Fhe Englifh, in thofe days, had nothing where¬ 
withal to purchafe the pay and provifions of their armies in 
foreign countries, but either the rude produce of the foil, of 
which no confiderable part could be fpared from the home 
confumption, or a few manufaGures of the coarfeft kind, of 
which, as well as of the rude produce, the tranfportation was 

too 
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/oo expenfive. This inability did not arife from the want 
money, but of the finer and more improved manufafturcs. 
Buying and felling WiivS tranfafled by means of money^ iii 
England then, as well as now. The quantity of circulating 
money rnuft have borne the fame proportion to the number 
and value of purchafes and fales ufually tranfafled at that 
time, which it docs to thofe tranfa£led at prefent; or rather 
it mud have borne a greater proportion becaufe there was 
then no paper, which now occupies a great part of the em¬ 
ployment ol gold and filver. Among nations to whom com¬ 
merce and manufactures are little known, the fovereign, 
upon extraordinary occafions, can fcldom draw any confider- 
able aid from his I'abjeas, for reafons which fliall be explain¬ 
ed hereafter. It is in fucb countries, therefore, that he ge¬ 
nerally endeavours to accumulate a treafure, as the only re- 
fource againft fuch emergencies. Independent of this necef- 
fity, he is in fuch a fituation naturally difpofed to the parfi- 
mony requifite for accumulation. In that fimple flate, the 
cxpencc even of a fovereign is not dircClcd by the vanity 
which delights in the gaudy finery of a court, but is employ¬ 
ed in bounty to his tenants, and hofpitality to his retainers. 
But bounty and hofpitality very feldom lead to extravagance; 
though vanity almoft always does. Every Tartar chief, ac¬ 
cordingly, has a treafure. The treafures of Mazepa, chief 
of the Coflacks in the Ukraine, the famous ally of 
Charles XII. are faid to have been very great. The French 
kings of the Merovingian race had all treafures. When they 
ilividcd their kingdom among their different children, they 
divided their treafure too. The Saxon princes, and the firft 
kings after the conqueft, feem likewife to have accumulated 
treafures. The firft exploit of every new reign was com¬ 
monly to feize the treafure of the preceding the moft 

effential mcafure for fecuring the fuccefiion. The fovereigns 
of improved and commercial countries arc not under the 
fame neceflity of accumulating treafures, becaufe they can 
generally drav/ from their fubjeas extraordinary aids upon 
extraordinary occafions. They are likewife lefs difpofed to 
do fo. They naturally, perhaps ncccffarily, follow the mode 
of the times, and their expcnce comes to be regulated by the 
fame extravagant vanity which direfts that of all the other 
great proprietors in their dominions. The infipificant 
pageantry of their court becomes every day more brilliant, 
;md the expence of it not only prevents accumulation, but 
frequently encroaches upon the funds deflined for more 
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»*, cxpences. What Dercyllidas fakl of the court of 
xcma, may be applied to that of feveral European princes, 
that he faw there ifnich fplendor but little ftrength, and many 
fervants but few foldicrs. 


The importation of gold and filver is not the principal, 
much lefs the foie benefit which a nation derives from its fo¬ 
reign trade. Between whatever places foreign trade is car¬ 
ried on, they all of them derive two diftinft benefits from it. 
It carries out that furplus part of the produce of their land 
and labour for which there is no demand among them, and 
brings back'in return for it fomethin^ elfe for which there is 
a demand It gives a value to their fuperfluities, by ex¬ 
changing them for fomething elfe, which may fatisfy a part 
of their wants, and increafe their enjoyments. By means of 
it, the narrownefs of the home market does not hinder the 
divifiOn of labour in any particular branch of art or manufac¬ 
ture from being carried to the higheft perfeftion. By o^n- 
jng a more cxtenfive market for whatever part of the prwtuce 
of their labour m.iy exceed the borne confumption, it en¬ 
courages them to improve its produftive powers, and to aug¬ 
ment its annual produce to the utmoft, and thereby 
creaie the real revenue and wealth of the fociety. Thefe 
great and important fervices foreign trade is continually oc¬ 
cupied in performing, to all the diiferent countries between 
which it is carried on. They all derive great benefit from it, 
though that in which the merchant refides generally denyes 
the greateft, as he is generally more employed in fupplying 
the wants, and catrying out the fuperfluities of his own, than 
of any other particular country. To import the gold and fil- 
ver which may be wanted, into the countries which have no 
mines, is, no doubt, a part of the bufinefs of foreigii 
merce. ft is, however, a moft infignificant part of it. A 
country which carried on foreign trade merely this 

account, could fcarce have occafion to freight a fhip in a 
century. 


It is not by the importation of gold and filver, that the 
difeovery of America has enriched Europe. By the abund¬ 
ance of the American mines, thofe metals have beromc 
cheaper. A fervice of plate can now be purchafed for atoit 
a third part of the com, or a third part of the latour, which 
it would have coft in the fifteenth century. With the fame 
annuid expence of labour and commodities, Europe can 
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nually purchafe about three times the quantity of plate w] 
it could have purchafed at that time. But when a commo¬ 
dity comes to be fold for a third part of what had been its 
ufual price, not only thofe who purchafed it before can pur- 
chafe three times their former quantity, but it is brought 
down to the level of a much greater number of purchafers » 
perhaps to more than ten, ptihaps to more than twenty 
times the former number. So that there may be in Europe 
at prefent not only more than three times, but more than, 
twenty or thirty times the quantity of plate which would 
have been in it, even in this prefent Uateof improvement, had 
the difeovery of the American mines never been made. So 
far Europe has, no doubt, gained a real conveniency, though 
furely a very trifling one. The cheapnefs of gold and filver 
renders thofe metals rather lefs fit for the purpofes of money 
than they were before. In order to make the fame pur- 
chafes, we muft load ourfclves with a greater quantity of 
them, and carry about a (hilling in our pocket where a groat 
would have done before. It is dilhcult to fay which is moft 
trifling, this inconveniency, or the oppofite conveniency. 
Neither the one nor the other could have made any very ef- 
fential change in the flate of Europe. The difeovery of 
America, however, certainly made a moft efiential one. By 
opening a new and inexhaullible market to all the commodi¬ 
ties of Europe, it gave occafion to new divifions of labour 
and improvements of art, which, in the narrow circle of the 
ancient commerce, could never have taken place for w^ant of 
a market to take off the greater part of their produce. The 
produdfive powers of labour were improved, and its pro¬ 
duce increafed in all the different countries of Europe, and 
together with it the real revenue and wealth of the inhabi¬ 
tants. The commodities of Europe were almoft all new to 
America, and many of thofe of America were new to Europe. 
A new fett of exchanges, therefore, began to take place 
which had never been thought of before, and which (hould 
naturally have proved as advantageous to the new, as it cer¬ 
tainly did to the old continent. The favage injuftice of the 
Europeans rendered an event, which ought to have bcei\ be¬ 
neficial to all, ruinous and deftrudbve to feveral of thofe un¬ 
fortunate countries. 

The difeovery of a paffage to the Eaft Indies, by the 
Cape of Good Hope, which happened much about the fame 

time. 
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, opened, perhaps, a ftill more extenfive ran^c to fo*- 
reign commerce than even that of America, notwithftanding 
the greater diftance. There were but two nations in Ame¬ 
rica, in any refpefl fuperior to favages, and thefe were de- 
ftroyed almoft as foon as difeovered. The red wer.'^ mere 
favages. But the empires of China, Indoftan, Japan, as well 
as feveral others in the Eaft Indies, widiout having richer 
mines of gold or filver, were in every other refpeft much 
richer, better cultivated, and more advanced in all arts and 
manufa< 5 lures than cither Mexico or Peru, even though we 
fhould credit, what plainly deferves no credit, the exagge¬ 
rated accounts of the Spanifh writers concerning the antient 
date of tbofe empires. But rich and civilized nations can 
always exchange to a much greater value with one another, 
than with favages and barbarians. Europe, however, has 
hitherto derived much lefs advantage from its commerce with 
the Ead Indies, than from that with America. The Portu- 
guefe monopolized the Ead India trade to themfelves for 
about a century, and it was only indireftly and through them, 
that the other nations of Europe could either fend out or 
receive any goods from that country. When the Dutch, in 
the beginning of the lalt century, began to encroach upon 
them, they veded their w'hole Eaft India commerce in an 
exclufive company. The Engliih, French, Swedes, and 
Danes, have all followed their example, fo that no great 
nation in EuiX)pe has ever yet had the benefit of a free com¬ 
merce to the Ead Indies. No other reafon need be afligned 
why it has never been fo advantageous as the trade to Ame¬ 
rica, which, between aimed every nation of Europe and its 
own colonies, is free to all its fuhjecfs. The exchifive privi¬ 
leges of thofc Ead India companies, their great riches, the 
great favour and protet^iion which thefe have procured them 
from their refpeffcive goveniments, have excited much envy 
againd them. This envy has frequently teprefented their 
trade as altogether pernicious, on account of the great quan¬ 
tities of filver, which it every year exports from the countries 
from which it is carried on. The parties concerned have 
replied, that their trade, by this continual exportation of 
filver, might, indeed, tend to inipoverilh Europe in general, 
but not the particular country from which it was carried on ; 
bccaufe, by the exportation of a part of the ret\inis to other 
European countries, it annually brought home a much greater 
quantity of that metal than it carried out. Both the objec¬ 
tion 
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tion and the reply are founded in the popular notion whicb> 
I have been juft now examining. It is, therefore, imneceflary 
to fay any thing further about cither. By the annual expor¬ 
tation of filver to the Eafl Indies, plate is probably fomewhat 
dearer in Europe than it otherwile might have been j and 
coined filver probably purchafes a larger quantity both of 
labour and commodities. The former of thefe two elfctls is 
a very fmall lofs, the latter a very fmall advantage ; both too 
infignificant to deferve any part of the public attention. The 
trade to the Eaft Indies, by opening a market to the commo¬ 
dities of Europe, or what comes nearly to the fame thing, 
to the gold and filver which is purchafed with thofe commo¬ 
dities, mull neceliarily tend to increafe the annual produdlion 
of European commodities, and confequently the real wealth 
and revenue of Europe. That it has hitherto increafed them 
fo little, is probably owing to the rcflraints which it every 
where labours under. 

I THOUGHT it necclfary, though at the hazard of being 
tedious, to examine at full length this popular notion that 
wealth confifts in money, or in gold and filver. Money in 
common language, as I have already obferved, frequently 
fignifies w^ealth; and this ambiguity of exprefllon has ren¬ 
dered this popular notion fo familiar to us, that even they, 
who are convinced of its abfurdity, are very apt to forget 
their own principles, and in the courfe of their reafonings to 
take it for granted as a certain and undeniable truth. Some 
of the bell Engliih wTiters upon commerce fet out with ob- 
ferving, that the wealth of a country confifts, not in its gold 
and filver only, but in its lands, houfes, and confumable 
goods of all different kinds. In the courfc of their rcafon- 
ings, however, the lands, houfes, and confumable goods feem 
to flip out of their memory, and the ftrain of their argument 
frequently fuppofes that all wealth confifts in gold and filver, 
and that to multiply thofe metals is the great obje£I: of na¬ 
tional induftry and commerce. 

The two principles being eftabliftied, however, that wealth 
confifted in gold and filver, and that thofe metals could be 
brought into a country which had no mines only by the ba¬ 
lance of trade, or by exporting to a greater value than it 
imported ; it neceffarily became the great objc<ft: of political 
oeconomy to diminifti as much as pollible the importation of 
foreign goods for home-confumption, and to increafe as much 
as poflible the exportation of the produce of domeftic in¬ 
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Its two great engines for enriching the countn% 
therefore, were reftraints upon importation, and encourage¬ 
ments to exportation* 

The reftrairits upon importation were of two kinds. 

First, Reftraints upon the importation of fuch foreign 
goods for homc-confumption as could be produced at home,' 
from whatever country they were imported. 

SecondLT, Rellraints upon the importation of goods of 
almofl all kinds from thofe particular countries with which 
the balance of trade was fuppofed to be difadvantageous. 

Those different reftraints confided fometimes in high du¬ 
ties, and fometimes in abfolutc prohibitions. 

Exportation was encouraged fometinies by drawbacks, 
fometimes by bounties, fometimes by advantageous treaties of 
commerce with foreign dates, and fometimes by the edab- 
lilhment of colonies in did ant countries. 

Drawbacks were given upon two different occafion'. 
When the homc-manufadures were fubjed to any duty or 
excife, cither the whole or a part of it \/a8 frequently drawn 
back upon tbeir exportation and when foreign goods liable 
to a duty were imported in order to be exported again, cither 
the whole or a part of this duty was fometimes given back 
upon fuch exportation. 

Bounties were given for the encouragement either of 
fome beginning manufadurcs, or of fuch forts of induftry 
of other kinds as were fuppofed to deferve particular favour. 

Bv advantageous treaties of commerce, particular privileges 
were procured in feme foreign date for the goods and mer¬ 
chants of the country, beyond what were granted to thofe of 
other countries. 

Br the eftabliilunent of colonies in didant countries, not 
only particular privileges, hue a monopoly w'as frequently 
procured for the goods and merchants of the country which 
ciiabUiKed them- 
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The two forts of reftraints upon importation above- 
mentioned, together with thefe four encouragements to ex¬ 
portation, conftitute the fix principal means by which the 
commercial fyftcm propofes to increafe the quantity of gojd 
and filver in any country by turning the balance of trade in its 
favour. I lhall confider each of them in a particular chapter, 
and without taking much further notice of their fuppofed ten¬ 
dency to bring money into the country, I lhall examine chiefly 
what are likely to be the effeds of each of them upon the an¬ 
nual produce of its induftry. According as they tend either 
to increafe or diminifli the value of this annual produce, they 
mud evidently tend either to increafe or diminifli the real 
wealth and revenue of the country. 
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CHAP. II. 


0/ Rejiraints upon the Importation from foreign Countries f 
fttch Goods as con be produced at Home. 

R y rcllraining, either by high duties, or by abfolute pro¬ 
hibitions, the importation of fucli goods from foreign coun¬ 
tries as can be produced at home, the monopoly of the 
home-market is more or lefs fecured to the domeltic induflry 
employed in producing them. Tliua the prohibition ol im¬ 
porting either live cattle or fait provifions from foreign coun¬ 
tries fecures to the graziers of Great Britain the monopoly 
of the home-market for butchers-meat. The high dutie-^ 
upon the importation of corn, which in times of moderate 
plenty amount to a prohibition, give a like advantage to the 
growers of that commodity. The prohibition of the impor¬ 
tation of foreign woollens is equally favourable to the wool¬ 
len manufafturers- The filk manufacture, though altogether 
employed upon foreign materials, has lately obtained thc 
fame advantage. The linen manufacture has not yet ob¬ 
tained it, but is making great ftrides towards it. Many 
other forts of manufacturers have, in the fame manner, ob¬ 
tained in Great Britain, either altogether, or very nearly a 
monopoly againft their countrymen. The variety of goods 
of which the importation into Great Britain is prohibited, 
either abfolutely, or under certain circumltances, greatly ex¬ 
ceeds what can eafily be fufpeCled by thofe who are not well 
acquainted with the laws of the cuftoms. 

That this monopoly of the home-market frequently gives 
great encouragement to that particular fpecies ot induftry 
which enjoys it, and frequently turns towards that employ¬ 
ment a CTcater fhare of both the labour and ftock of the 
fociety than would otherwife have gone to it, cannot be 
doubted. But whether it tends either to increafe the general 
iiviullry of the fociety, or to give it the mod advantageous 
direction, is not, perhaps, altogether fo evident. 
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The general induftry of the fociety never can exceed wha 
the capital of the fociety can employ. As the number of 
workmen that can be kept in employment by any particular 
perfon muft bear a certain proportion to hi^ capital, fo the 
number of thofe that can be continually employed by all the 
members of a great fociety, mud bear a certain proportion to 
the whole capital of that fociety, and never can exceed that 
proportion. No regulation of commerce can increafe the 
quantity of induftry in any fociety beyond what its capital 
can maintain. It can only divert a part of it into a dire<ilion 
into which it might not otherwife have gone; and it is by 
no means certain that this artificial direftion is likely to be 
more advantageous to the fociety than that into which it 
would have gone of its own accord. 


Every individual is continually exerting himfelf to find 
out the mod advantageous employment for whatever capital he 
can command. It is his own advantage, indeed, and not that 
of the fociety, which he has in view. But the ftudy of his 
own advantage naturally, or rather necefiarily leads him to 
prefer that employment which is moft advantageous to the 
fociety. 


First, every Individual endeavours to employ his capital 
as near home as he can, and confequently as much as he can 
in the fupport of domeftic induftry; provided always that he 
can thereby obtain the ordinary, or not a great deal lefs than 
the ordinary profit/, of flock. 

Thus upon equal or nearly equal profits, every wholefale 
merchant naturally prefers the home-trade to the foreign trade 
of confumption, and the foreign trade of confumption to the 
carrying trade. In the home-trade his capital is never fo 
long out of his fight as it frequently is in the foreign trade 
of confumption. He can know better the chara?ler and 
fituation of the perfons whom he trufts, and if he fhould 
happen to be deceived, he knows better the laws of the 
country from which he muft feek redrefs. In the carrying 
trade, the capital of the merchant is, as it were, divided 
between two foreign countries, and no part of it is ever 
neceftarily brought home, or placed under his own imme¬ 
diate view and command. The capital which an Amfter- 
dam merchant employs in carrying corn from Konnigfberg 
to Lifbon, and fruit and wine trom Lifbon to Konnigfberg, 
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Ecnerally be the one-half of it at Konnigfberg and 
other half at Lifbon. No part of it need ever come to 
Amfterdam. The natural refidence of fuch a merchant 
Ihould either be at Konniglberg or Liibon, and it can only 
be fome very particular circumftanccs which can make him 
prefer the refidence of AmRerdam. The uneafinefs, how¬ 
ever, which he feels at being feparated fo far from lus capi¬ 
tal, generally determines him to bring part both ^he 
Konniglberg goods which he deRincs for the market of Lii¬ 
bon. and of the Liibon goods which he deftincs for that ol 
Konniglberg, to Amfterdam: and though this necelfcily 
fubjefts him to a double charge of loading and unloading, 
as well as to the payment of fome duties and culloms, yet 
for the Lke of having fome part of his capital always under 
his own view and command, he willingly fubmits to this 
extraordinary charge; and it is in this manner that every 
country which has any confiderable lhare of the carrying 
trade, becomes always the emporium, or general market, for 
the eoorls of all dhe different countries whofc trade it carries 
The merchant, in order to fave a fecond loading and 
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unloading, endeavours always to fell in the home-market as 
much of the goods of all thofe different countries as he can. 
and thus, fo far as he can, to convert his carrying trade 
Into a foreign trade of WHifumptiOn. A merchant, m the 
fame manner, who is engaged in the foreign trade of con- 
fumption, when he coUefts goods for foreign markets, wi 
always be glad, upon equal or nearly equal profits, to fell 
as great a part of them at home as he can. He faves himfelf 
the rilk and trouble of exportation when, fo far as he can, 
he. thus converts his foreign trade of confumptlon into a 
home-trade. Home is in this manner the center, if 1 may 
fav fo, round which the ciqiitals of the inhabitants of every 
eountry are oontlnually circulating, and towards which they 
we always tending, though by p.articular caufes they may 
fometimes be driven oft'and repelled from it towards more dif- 
tant employments. But a capital employed in the home-ttadc, 
it has already been fliown, ncceflarily puts into motion a 
greater quantity of doimdbc induftry, and gives revenue and 
cmploymcBt to a greater number of the iiihahuants of tlic 
country, than au equal capitd employed in the foreign trade 
of eonfumption : and owe employed in the foreign trade 
of eonfumption has the fame atlvantage over an equal capital 
employed in the carrying trade. Upon equal, or only newly 
equal profits, riierefore, every individual patur.dly mdmes 
to employ his capital in the manner in which it is 
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afFord the greateft fupport to domeftic induftry, and to giVr 
revenue and employment to the greateft number of people 
of his own country. 

Secondly, every individual who employs his capital in 
the fupport of domeftic induftry, neceftarily endeavours fo to 
dire£l that induftry, that its produce may be of the greateft 
polTible value. 

The produce of induftry is what it adds to the fubjeft or 
materials upon which it is employed. In proportion as the 
value of this produce is great or fmall, fo will likewife be the 
profits of the employer. But it is only for the fake of profit 
that any man employs a capital in the fupport of induftry; 
and he will always, therefore endeavour to employ it in the 
fupport of that induftry of which the produce is likely to be 
of the greateft value, or to exchange for the greateft quan¬ 
tity either of money or of other goods. 

But the annual revenue of every fociety is always precifely 
equal to the exchangeable value ot the whole annual produce 
of its induftry, or rather is precifely the fame thing with 
that exchangeable value. As every individual, therefore, 
endeavours as much as he can both to employ his capital in 
the fupport of domeftic induftry, and fo to dirciffc that induf¬ 
try that its produce may be of the greateft value ; every indi¬ 
vidual neceftarily labours to render the annual revenue of the 
fociety as great as he can. He generally, indeed, neither 
intends to promote the public intereft, nor knows how much 
he is promoting it. By preferring the fupport of domeftic 
to that of foreign induftry he intends only his own fecurity; 
and by direfliing that induftry in fuch a manner as its produce 
may be of the greateft value, he intends only his ov/n g:ain, 
and he is in this, as in many other cafes, led by an invifible 
hand to promote an end which was no part of his intention. 
Nor is it always the worfe for the fociety that it was no 
part of it. By purfuing his own intereft he frequently pro¬ 
motes that of the fociety more efiedually than when he really 
intends to promote it. I have never knovm much good done by 
thofe who affeiSled to trade for the public good. It is an affec¬ 
tation, indeed, not very common among merchants, and very 
few words need be employed in diftuading them from it. 

What is the fpecics of domeftic induftry which his capi¬ 
tal can employ, and of which the produce is likely to be of 
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fituation, judge much better than any ilatefman or law¬ 
giver can do for him. The (latefman, who fiiould attempt 
to direft private people in what manner they ought to employ 
their capitals, would not only load himfelf with a moil unne- 
cefTary attention, but alFumc an authority which could fafely 
be trufted, not only to no Angle perfon, but to no council or 
fenate whatever, and which would nowhere be fo dangerous 
UsS in the hands of a man who had folly and prefumption 
enough to fancy himfeJf At to exercife it. 

To give the monopoly of the home-market to the produce 
of domeftic induftry, in any particular art or manufadure, 
is in feme meafure to direft private people in what manner 
they ought to employ their capitals, and mult, in almoft all 
cafes, be either a ufelefs or a hurtful regulation. If the pro¬ 
duce of domeftic can he brought there as cheap as that of 
foreign indultrv, the regulation is evidently ufelefs. it 
cannot, it muft generally be hurtful. It is the maxim of 
every prudent mafter of a family, never to attempt to make 
at home what w ill cod him more to make than to buy. 
The taylor does not attempt to make his own fhoes, but buys 
them of the ftioemaker. llie fhoemakcr docs not attempt to 
make his own deaths, hut employs a taylor. The farmer 
attempts to make neither the one nor the other, but employs 
thofc different artiAtrersL AH of them And it for their intereft 
to employ their whole indiiftry in a way in which they have 
fome advantage over their neighbours, and to purchale with 
a part of its produce, or what is the fame thing, with the 
price of a part of it, whatever elfe they have occafion for. 

What is prudence in the conduft of every private family, 
can fcarcc be folly in that of a great kingdom. If a foreign 
country can fupply us with a commodity cheaper than we 
ourfelvcs can make it, better buy it of them with fome part 
of the produce cf our own induftry, employed in a way in 
which we have fome advantage. The jreneral induftry of the 
country, being always in proportion to the capital whicli em¬ 
ploys it, will not thereby he diminifhed, no more than that 
of the above-mentioned artiAcers ; but only left to find out 
the way in which it can be employed with the greateft advan¬ 
tage. It is certainly not employed to the greateft advantage, 
when it is thus direfted towards an objeA which it can buy 
cheaper than it can make. The value of its annual produce 
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is certainly more or lefs dimininied, when it is thus turned 
away from producing commodities evidently of more value 
than the commodity which it is directed to produce. Ac¬ 
cording to the fuppofition, that commodity could be pur- 
chafed from foreign countries cheaper than it can be made 
at home. It could, therefore, have been purchafed with a 
part only of the commodities, or what is the fame thing, 
with a part only of the price of the commodities, which the 
induftry employed by an equal capital, would have produced 
at home, had it been left to follow its natural courfe. The 
indullry of the country, therefore, is thus turned away from 
a more to a lefs advantageous employment, and the excKangc- 
able value of its annual produce, inftead of being increafed, 
according to the intention of the lawgiver, mull neceflarily 
be diminifhed by every fuch regulation. 

By means of fuch regulations, indeed, a particular manu- 
fafture may fometimes be acquired fooner than it could have 
been other wife, and after a certain time may be made at 
home as cheap or cheaper than in the foreign country. But 
though the induftry of the fociety may be thus carried with 
advantage into a particular channel fooner than it could have 
been otnerwife, it will by no means follow that the fum 
total, either of its induftry, or of its revenue, can ever be 
augmented by any fuch regulation. The induftry of the 
fociety can augment only in proportion as its capital aug¬ 
ments, and its capital can augment only in proportion to 
what can be gradually faved out of its revenue. But the im¬ 
mediate efFe£l of every fuch regulation is to diminifli its reve¬ 
nue, and what diminiihes its revenue, is certainly not very 
likely to augment its capital fafter than it would have aug¬ 
mented of its own accord, had both capital and induftry been 
left to find out their natural employments. 

Though for want of fuch regulations the fociety (hould 
never acquire the propofed manuradlure, it would not, upon 
that account, neceflarily be the poorer in any one period of 
its duration. In every period of its duration its ■whole capital 
and induftry might ft ill have been employed, though upon 
different objects, in the manner that was moft advantageous 
at the time. In every period its revenue might have been the 
greateft which its capital could afford, and both capital and 
revenue might have been augmented with the greateft |K>llible 
rapidity. 
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natural advantages which one country has over ano- 
in producing particular commodities arc fometimes fo 
great, that it is acknowledged by all the world to be in vain 
to ftrugglc viith them. By means of glaflesj hotbeds, and 
hotwalls, very good grapes can be railed in Scotland, and 
very good wine too can be made of them at about thirty 
times the expence for which at leaft equally good can be 
brought from foreign countries. Would it be a realonablc 
law to prohibit the importation of all foreign wines, merely 
to encourage the making of claret and burgundy in Scot¬ 
land ? But if there would be a manifeft abfurdi^ m turning 
towards any employment, thirty times more oi the capital 
and induftry of the Country, than would be neceflary to pur- 
chafe from foreign countries an equal quantity of the com¬ 
modities wanted, there muft be an abfurdity, though not al¬ 
together fo glaring, yet exaftly of the fame kind, in turning 
towards any fuch employment a thirtieth, or even a three 
hundredth part more of either. Whether the advantages 
which one country has over another, be natural or acquired, 
is in this refpeft of no confcquence. As long as the one 
country has thofe advantages, and the other wants them, it 
will always be more advantageous for the latter, rather to 
buy of the former than to make. It is an acquired advantage 
only, which one artificer has over his neighbour, who cxer- 
cifes another trade; and yet they both find it more advan¬ 
tageous to buy of one another, than to make what does not 
belong to their particular trades. 

Merchants and manufacturers are the people who de¬ 
rive the greateft advantage from this monopoly of the home 
market. The prohibition of the importation of foreign cat¬ 
tle, and of fait provifions, together with the high duties upon 
foreign corn, which in times of moderate plenty amount to a 
prohibition, are not near fo advantageous to the graziers and 
farmers of Great Britain, as other regulations of the fame 
kind are to its merchants and manufaClurcrs. Manufac¬ 
tures, thofe of the finer kind efpecially, are more eafily 
tranfported from one country to another than corn or cattle. 
It is in the fetching and carrying manufaClurcs, accordingly, 
that foreign trade is chiefly employed. In manufactures, a 
very fmall advantage will enable foreigners to underfcll our 
own workmen, even in the home market. It will require a 
very great one to enable them to do fo in the rude produce of 
the foiL If the free importation of foreign manufaCiur<|s 
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... as permitted, feveral of the home manufa£Iures would pro¬ 
bably fuffer, and fome of them, perhaps, go to ruin altoge¬ 
ther, and a confiderable part of the ftock and induftry at prc- 
fent employed in them, would be forced to find out fome 
other employment. But the freeft importation of the rude 
produce of the foil could have no fuch effea upon the agricul¬ 
ture of the country. 


If the importation of foreign cattle, for example, was 
made ever fo free, fo few could be imported, that the 
grazing trade of Great Britain could be little affefled by it. 
Live cattle are, perhaps, the only commodity of which the 
tranfportation is more expenfive by fea than by land. By 
land they carry themfelves to market. By fea, not only the 
cattle, but their food and their water too muft be carried at 
no fmall expence and inconveniency. The ihort fea between 
Ireland and Great Britain, indeed, renders the importation 
of Iriih cattle more eafy. But though the free importation 
of them, which was lately permitted only for a limited time, 
were rendered perpetual, it could have no confiderable effe£l 
upon the intereft of the graziers of Great Britain. Thofc 
pL’ts of Great Britain which border upon the Irifli fea are all 
wazing countries. Irifli cattle could never be imported for 
their ufe, but muft be drove through thofe very extenfive 
countries, at no fmall expence and inconveniency, before 
they could arrive at their proper market. Fat cattle could 
not be drove fo far. Lean cattle, therefore, only co^d be 
imported, and fuch importation could interfere, not with the 
intereft of the feeding or fattening countries, to which, by re¬ 
ducing the price of lean cattle, it would rather be advan¬ 
tageous, but with that of the breeding countrip only, '^e 
fmall number of Irifli cattle imported fince their importation 
was permitted, together with the good price at which lean 
cattle ftill continue to fell, feem to demonftrate that even the 
breeding countries of Great Britain are never likely 
much affe£led by the free importation of Irifli cattle. The 
common people of Ireland, indeed, are faid to have fomp 
times oppofed with violence the exportation of thmf 
cattle. But if the exporters had found any great ad¬ 
vantage in continuing the trade, they could eafily, when 
the law was on their fide, have conquered this mobbilh op- 
pofition. 
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Feeding and fattening countries, befides, muft always 
be highly improved, whereavS breeding countries are generaliy 
uncultivated. The high price of lean cattle, by augmenting.; 
the value of uncultivated land, is like a bounty againft irp- 
provement. To any country which was bignly improved 
throughout, it woula be more advantageous to import its lean 
cattle than to breed them. The province of Holland, ac¬ 
cordingly, is faid to follow this maxim at prefent. The 
mountains of Scotland, Wales, and Northumberhnd, in¬ 
deed, are countries not capable of much improvement, aii»i 
feem deftined by nature to be the breeding countries 
Great Britain. The freeft importation of foreign cattle could 
have no other efFeft than to hinder thofe breeding countries 
from taking advantage of the increufing population and im¬ 
provement of the reft of the kingdom, from raifing their 
price to an exorbitant height, and from laying a real t^y. 
upon all the more improved and cultivated parts of th 
country. 


The freeft importation of fait pr^vifions, in the fanu^ 
manner, could have as little effeft updn the intereft of the 
grazietvS of Great Britain as that of live cattle. Salt provifi- 
ons are not oidy a very bulky commodity, but w-hen com¬ 
pared with frefti meat, they are a commodity both of worfe 
quality, and as they coft more labour and expence, of higher 
price. They could never, therefore, come into competition 
with the frelh meat, though they might with the fait provili- 
ons of the country. They mi^ht be ufed for vi£lualling fhips 
for diftant voyages, and fuch like ufes, hut could never mat * 
any confideraok part of the food of the people. The fmall 
quantity of fait provifions imported from Ireland fince their 
importation was rendered free, is an experimental proof that 
our graziers have nothing to apprehend from it. It does not 
appear that the price of D^utcher's-meat has ever been fenfibly 
afmfted by it. 


Even the free importation of forei^ com could very littl* 
affeft the intereft oi the farmers of Great Britain. Com 
a much more bulky commodity than butcherVmcat. A 
pound of wheat at a penny is as dear as a pound of butcher’s- 
mcat at fourpence. The fmall quantity of foreign corn im¬ 
ported even in times of the greateft fcarcity, may fatisfy our 
farmers that they can have nothing to fear from the f^reeft 
importation. The average quantity imported, one year with 

another. 
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lother, amounts only, according to the very well informed 
^.author of the trails upon the corn trade, to jtwenty-thrcc 
ihoufand feven hundred and twenty-eight quarters of all forts 
of grain, and does not exceed the five hundredth and fevtn- 
ty-one part of the annual confumption. But as the bounty 
upon corn occafions a greater exportation in years of plenty', 
fo it muft of confequence occafion a greater importation m 
years of fcarcity, than in the a£lual ftate of tillage, would 
otherwife take place. By means of it, the plenty of one year 
does not compenfate the fcarcity of another, and as the ave¬ 
rage quantity exported is necefTarily augmented by it, fo 
muft likewife, in the actual ftate of tillage, the average quan¬ 
tity imported. If there was no bounty, as lefs com would 
be exported, fo it is probable that^ one year with another, 
lefs would be imported than at prefent. The com mer¬ 
chants, the fetchers and carriers of corn, between Great Bri¬ 
tain and foreign countries, would have much lefs employ¬ 
ment, and might fuffer confiderably; but the country 
gentlemen and farmers could fuffer very little. It is in 
the corn merchants, accordingly, rather than in the 
country gentlemen and farmers, that 1 have obferved 
the greateft anxiety for the renewal and continuation of the 
bounty. 

Country gentlemen and farmers are, to their great ho¬ 
nour, of all people, the leaft fubje£I to the wretched fpirit of 
monopoly. The undertaker of a great manufadlory is fome- 
times alarmed if another work of the fame kind is eftablifhed. 
within twenty miles of him. The Dutch undertaker of the 
woollen manufafture at Abbeville, ftipulated that no work of 
the fame kind ftiould be eftablifhed within thirty leagues of 
that city. Farmers and country gentlemen, on the contrary, 
are generally difpofed rather to promote than to obftruft the 
cultivation and improvement of their neighbours farms and 
eftates. They have no fecrets, fuch as thofe of the greater 
part of manufadlurers, but arc generally rather fond of com¬ 
municating to their neighbours, and of extending as far as 
poffible any new praftice which they have found to be advan¬ 
tageous. Pius ^^ejlusy fays old Cato, ftabilljpmufque^ mini- 
vteque invidiofuSy minimeque male cogitantes fu?ity qui in eo 
Jiudio occupati Junt. Country gentlemen and farmers, dif- 
perfed in different parts of the country, cannot fo eafily com¬ 
bine as merchants and manufafturers, who being collected 
into towns, and accuftomed to that excluCve corporation 

fpirit 
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which prevails in them, naturally endeavour to obtain 
all their countrymen, the fame excJuGvc privilege 
'^which they generally pofTefs agairift the inhabitants of their 
rcfpe£livc towns. They accordingly feem to have been the 
original inventors of tbofe reflrairits upon the importation of 
foreign goods, which fecure to them the monopoly of the 
home market. It was probably in imitation of them, and to 
put themfelves upon a level with thofe who, they found, 
were difpofed to opprefs them, that the country gentlemen 
and farmers of Great Britain fo far forgot the generofity 
which is natural to their ftation, as to demand the exclufive 
privilege of fu^lylng their countrymen with corn and but¬ 
cher Vmeat. Tney did not perhaps take time to confider, 
how much lefs their intereft could be afFe<Sed by the freedom 
of trade, than that of the people whofe example they fol¬ 
lowed. 

To prohibit by a perpetual law the importation of foreign 
corn and cattle, is in reality toenaft, that the population and 
induftry of the country (hall at no time exceed what the rude 
produce of its own foil can maintain. 

There feem, however, to be two cafes In which It will 

f generally be advantageous to feme burden upon foreign, 
or the encouragement of domeftic induftry. 

The lirft is when fomc particular fort of induftry Is necef- 
faty for the defence of the country. The defence of Great 
Britain, for example, depends very much upon the number 
of its failors and fhipping. The aft of navigation, there¬ 
fore, very properly endeavours to give the failors and 
.fliipping of Great Britain the monopoly of the trade of their 
own country, in fome cafes, by abfolute prohibitions, and 
in others by heavy burdens upon the fhipping of foreign 
countries, following are the principal difpofttions of 
this aft. 

First, all Ihips, of which the owners, maftens, and 
three-fourths of the mariners are not Britifti fubjefts, 
are prohibited, upon pain of forfeiting ftiip and cargo, 
from trading to the Britifli fettlements and plantations, 
or from being employed in the coalling trade of Great 
Britain. 



Secondly, 
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Secondly, a great variety of the moft bulky articles j 

importation can be brought into Great Britain only, either in 
fuch (hips as are above defcribed, or in Blips of the country 
where thofe goods are produced, and of which the owners, 
mailers, and three-fourths of the mariners, are of that parti¬ 
cular country; and when imported even in (hips of this lat¬ 
ter kind, they are fubjeft to double aliens duty. If imported 
in (hips of any other country, the penalty is forfeiture of fhip 
and goods. When this aft was made, the Dutch were, what 
they flill are, the great carriers of Europe, and by this regu¬ 
lation they were entirely excluded from being the carriers to 
Great Britain, or from importing to us the goods of any other 
European country. 


Thirdly, a great variety of the moft bulky articles of 
importation are prohibited from being imported, even in 
Britifh fliips, from any country but that in which they arc 
produced; under pain of forfeiting ftiip and cargo. This re¬ 
gulation too was probably intended againft the Dutch. Hol¬ 
land was then, as now, the great emporium for all European 
goods, and by this regulation, Britifti fhips were hindered 
trom loading in Holland the goods of any other European 
country. 


Fourthly, fait fifti of all kinds, whale-fins, whale-bone, 
oil, and blubber, not caught hy and cured on board Britifti 
vefcls, when imported into Great Britain, are fubjefted 
to double aliens duty. The Dutch, as they are ftill the 
principal, were then the only fifhers in Europe that at¬ 
tempted to fupply foreign nations with fifti. By this r^ula- 
tion, a very heavy burden was laid upon their fupplying Great 
Britain. 


When the aft of navigation was made, though England 
and Holland were not aftually at war, the moft violent ani- 
mofity fubfifted between the two nations. It had begun 
during the government of the long parliament, w'hich nrft 
framed this aft, and it broke out foon after in the Dutch 
wars during that of the Proteftor and of Charles the Second. 
It is not impoftible, therefore, that feme of the regulations 
of this famous aft may have proceeded from national animo- 
fity. They are as wife, however, as if they had all been 
diftated by the moft deliberate wifdom. National animofitv 
at that particular time aimed at the very fame objeft 

which 
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Ai^Meh the moft deliberate wifdom would have rccom- 
lae^cd, the diminution of the naval power of Holland, 
the only naval power which coiild endanger the fecurity of 
England. 


The a£l of navigation is not favourable to foreign com¬ 
merce, or to the growth of that opulence which can arife 
from it. The intereft of a nation in its commercial relation* 
to foreign nations is, like that of a merchant with regard to 
the different people with whom be deals, to buy as cheap 
and to fell as dear as poflible. But it will be molt likely to 
buy cheap, when by the moft perfefl freedom of trade it en¬ 
courages all nations to bring to it the goods which it has oc- 
cafion to purchafe} and, for the fame reafon, it will moft 
likely to fell d«ar, when its markets are thus filled witli the 
createft number of buyers. The aft of navigation, it is true, 
lays no burden upon foreign fhipa that c:ome to export the 
produce of Britifh induftry. Even the antient aliens duty, 
which ufed to be paid upon all goods exported as well as im¬ 
ported, has, by fcveral fubfequent afts, been taken off from 
the greater part of the articles of exportation. But if fo¬ 
reigners, either by prohibitions or high duties, are hindered 
from coming to fell, they cannot always afford to come to 
buyi becaufe coming without a cargo, they muft lofc the 
freight from their own country to Great Britain. By dimi- 
niftung the number of fellers, therefore, we neceffarily dimi- 
nifli that of buyers, and are thus likely not only to buy fo¬ 
reign goods dearer, but to fell our own cheaper, than if there 
was a more perfeft freedom of trade. As defence, however, 
is of much more importance than opulence, the aft of navi¬ 
gation is, perhaps, the wifeft of all the commercial regulations 
of England. 


The fecond cafe, in which it will generally be advantage¬ 
ous to lay fome burdai upon foreign for the encouragement 
of domeftic induftry, is, w'hen fome tax is impofed at home 
upon the produce of the latter. In this cafe, it feems reafon- 
able that an equal tax fhould be impofed upon the like pro¬ 
duce of the former. This would not give the monopoly of 
the home market to domeftic induftry, nor turn towards a 
particular employment a greater ftiare of the llock and labour 
of the country, than what would naturally go to it. It 
would only hinder any part of what would naturally go to it 
from being turned away by the tax, into a lefs natural direc- 
° non, 
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^on, and would leave the competition between foreign and 
domeftic induftry, after the tax, as nearly as poflible upon 
the fame footing as before it. In Great Britain, when any 
fuch tax is laid upon the produce of domeftic induftry, it is 
ufual at the fame time, in order to ftop the clamorous com- 


plaints of our merchants and manufafturers, that they will 
be underfold at home, to lay a much heavier duty upon the 
importation of all foreign goods of the fame kind. 


This fecond limitation of the freedom of trade according 
to fome people (liould, upon fome occahons, be extended 
much further than to the precife foreign commodities which 
could come into competition with thofe which had been taxed 
at home. When the neceflaries of life have been taxed in 
any country, it becomes proper, they pretend, to tax not 
only the like neceflaries of life imported from other coun¬ 
tries, but all forts of foreign goods which can come into com¬ 
petition with any thing that is the produce of domeftic in¬ 
duftry. Subfiftence, they fay, becomes neceflarily dearer in 
confequence of fuch taxes; and the price of labour muft al¬ 
ways rife with the price of the labourers fubflftence. Every 
commodity, therefore, which is the produce of domeftic in¬ 
duftry, though not immediately taxed itfelf, becomes dearer 
in confeauence of fuch taxes, oecaufe the labour which pro¬ 
duces it becomes fo. Such taxes, therefore, are really equi¬ 
valent, they fay, to a tax upon every particular commodity 
produced at home. In order to put domeftic upon the 
fame footing with foreign induftry, therefore, it oecomes 
neceflary, they think, to lay fome duty upon everv foreign 
commodity, equal to this enhancement of tne price 
of the home commodities with which it can come into com¬ 
petition. 


Whether taxes upon the neceflaries of life, fuch as thofc 
in Great Britain upon foap, fait, leather, candles, &c. ne- 
ceflTarily raife the price of labour, and confequently that of all 
other commodities, I (hall confider hereafter, when I come 
to treat of taxes. Suppofing, however, in the mean time, 
that they have this efleft, and they have it undoubtedly, this 

f general enhancement of the price of all commodities, in con- 
equence of that of labour, is a cafe which differs in the two 
following refpefts from that of a particular commodity, of 
which the price was enhanced by a particular tax immediately 
impofed upon it. 



First, 
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ST, it might always be known with great exa£lncl^ 
far the price of fuch a commodity could be enhanced by 
a tax: but how far the general enhancement of the price 
of labour might affeft that of every different commodity^ 
about which labour was employed, could never be known 
with any tolerable exaflnefs. It would be impofliblc, there¬ 
fore, to proportion with any tolerable exaftnefs the tax upon 
every foreign, to this enhancement of the price of every home 
commodity. 


Secondly, taxes upon the ncccflaries of life have nearly 
the fame eiTeft upon the circumftanccs of the people as a 
poor foil and a bad climate, Proviffons are thereby rendered 
dearer in the fame manner as if it required extraordinary la¬ 
bour and cxpence to raife them. As in the natural fcarcily 
arifing from foil and climate, it would be abfurd to direfl: the 
people in what manner they ought to employ their capitals 
and induftry, fo is it likewife in the artificial fcarcity arifing 
from fuch taxes. To be left to accommodate, as well as they 
could, their induftry to their fituation, and to find out thofc 
employments in which, notwithftanding their unfavourable 
circumftances, they might have fome advantage cither in : 
home or in the foreign market, is what in both cafes would 
evidently be moft for their advantage. To lay a new ta i 
upon them, bccaufc they arc already overburdened wnth 
taxes, and bccaufc they already pay too dear for the neccffarir:s 
of life, to make them likewife pay too dear for the greater pan 
of other commodities, is certainly a moft abfurd way of mak¬ 
ing amends. 

Such taxes, when they have grown up to a certain height, 
arc a curfe equal to the barrennefs of the earth and the inde- 
mcncy of the heavens; and yet it is in the richeft and moft 
induftrious countries that they have been moft gencrdly im- 
p>ofcd. No other countries could fupport fo great a diforder. 
As the ftrongeft bodies only can live and enjoy health, under 
an unwholcfome regimen; fo the nations only, that in every 
fort of induftry have the greateft natural and acquired advan¬ 
tages, can fubfift and profper under fuch taxes. Holland i'r 
the country in Europe in which they abound moft, and which 
from peculiar circumftances continues to profper, not by 
means of them, as has been moft abfurdly fuppofed, but iu 
fpitc of them. 
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/ As there are two cafes In which it will generally be advarj^^Lj 
lageous to lay fome burden upon foreign, for the encourage¬ 
ment of domeftic Induftry; fo there are two others in which 
it may fometimes be a matter of deliberation; in the one, how 
far it is proper to continue the free importation of certain fo¬ 
reign goods; and in the other, how far, or in what manner it 
may be proper to reftore that free importation after it has been 
for fome time interrupted. 


The cafe In which it may fometimes be a matter of deli¬ 
beration how far it is proper to continue the free importation 
of certain foreign goods, is, w^hen fome foreign nation re- 
{trains by high duties or prohibitions the importation of fome 
of our manufactures into their country. Revenge in this 
cafe naturally dictates retaliation, and that we (hould imjxifc 
the like duties and prohibitions upon the importation of (ome 
or all of their manufactures into ours. Nations, accordingly, 
fcldom fail to retaliate in this manner. The French have 
been particularly forward to favour their own manufactures 
by reftraining the importation of fuch foreign goods as could 
come into competition with them. In this confifted a great 
part of the policy of Mr. Colbert, who, notwithftanding his 
great abilities, feems in this cafe to have been impofed upon 
by the fophiftry of merchants and manufacturers, who arc 
always demanding a monopoly againft their countrymen. It 
is at prefent the opinion of the mod intelligent men in France 
that his operations of this kind have not been beneficial to hii 
country. That miniftcr, by the tarif of 1667, impofed very 
high duties upon a great number of foreign manufactures. 
Upon his refufing to moderate them in favour of the Dutch, 
they in 1671 prohibited the importation of the wines, bran¬ 
dies, and manufactures of France, 'fhe war of 1672 feems 
to have been in part occafioned bv this commercial difputc. 
The peace of Nimeguen put an end to it in 1678, by mode¬ 
rating fome of thoie duties in favour of the Dutch, who in 
confequence took off their prohibition. It was about the fame 
time that the French and Englifii began miituallv to opprefs 
each other’s induftry, by the like duties and prohibitions, of 
which the French, however, feem to have fet the fird exam¬ 
ple. 'Fbe fpirit of hodility which has fubfided between the 
two nations ever fincc, has hitherto hindered them from be¬ 
ing moderated on either fide. In 1697 the Engliih prohibited 
the importation of bonelace, the manufaClure of Flanders. 
The government of that country, at that time under the 
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ion of Spaing prohibited in return the importation of 
^ilh woollens. In 1700, the prohibition of importing bone- 
lee into England, was taken off upon condition that the im¬ 
portation ot Engliih woollens into Flanders ihould be put on 
the fame footing as before. 


There may be good policy in retaliations of this kind, 
when there is a probability that they will procure the repeal 
of the high duties or prohibitions complained of. The rc- 
corery ot a great foreign market will generally more th:m 
compenfate the tranfitory inconvcnicncy of paying dearer 
during a fhort time for fomc forts of goods. To judge 
whether fuch retaliations arc likelv to proiluce fuch an cfl'ea, 
docs not, perhaps, belong fo mucli to the fcicncc of a legi- 
ilator, wbofc deliberations ought to be govcrncti by general 
principles which arc alwavs the fame, as to the (kill of that 
inGdious and crafty animal, vulgarly called a ftatefmanor po¬ 
litician, whofe councils arc directed by the momentary fluc¬ 
tuations of affairs. When there is no probability ' that any 
fuch repeal can be procured, it feems a bail mcthix! of com^ 
penfating the injury done to certain claflfes of our Tvrople, to 
do another injury ourfelvcs, not only to thofc dalles, but to 
almpll all the other claffes of them- When our neighbours 
prohibit feme manufafturc of ours, we generally prohibit, 
not only the fame, for that alone would fcldom affecl them 
confiderably, but fome other manufafture of theirs. This 
may no doubt give encouragement to fomc particular clafs of 
workmen among ourfelvcs, and by excluding fomc of their 
rivals, may enable them to raife their price in * the home- 
market. Thofe workmen, however, who fuffered by our 
neighbours prohibition w ill not be benefited by ours. On 
the contrary, they and almoft all the other claffes of our citi¬ 
zens will thereby be obliged to pay dearer than before for 
certain goods. Every fuch law, therefore, impofes a real tax 
Upon the whole country, not in favour of that particular clafs 
ot workmen who were injured by our neighbours prohibition, 
but of fomc other clafs. 


The cafe in which it may fometimes be a matter of deli¬ 
beration, how fiir, or in what manner it is proper to reftorc 
the free importation of foreign goods, after it has been for 
fomc time interrupted, is, when particular manufa£lurcs, by 
means of high duties or prohibitions upon all foreign goods 
w hich can come into competition with them, have been fo 

far 
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xai extended as to employ a great multitude of hand _ 
Humanity may in this cafe require that the freedom of tradf 
(hould be reftored only by flow gradations, and with a good 
deal of referve and circumfpeOion. Werethofe high dutit .. 
and prohibitions taken away all at onee, cheaper^ foreign 
goods of the fame kind might be poured fo fad into the 
home-market, as to deprive all at once many thoufands of our 
people of their drdinary employment and means of fub- 
liftcnce. The diforder which this would occaflon might no 
doubt be very confiderablc. It would in all probability, how¬ 
ever, be much lefs than is commonly imagined, for the two 
following reafons; 


& 


First, all thofe manufaftures, of which any part U 
commonly exported to other European countries without ^ 
bounty^ could be very little ufFcacd by the freed importation 
of foreign goods. Such manufa^ures mud be fold as cheap 
abroad as any other foreign goods of the fame quality and 
kind, and confequently mud be fold cheaper at home. They 
would dill, therefore, keep pod'edion of the home-marker, 
and though a capricious man of fafhion might fometimes pre¬ 
fer foreign wares, merely bccaiife they were foreign, to 
cheaper and better goods of the fame kind that were made at 
home, this folly could, from the nature of things, extend t > 
fo few, that it could make no fenfiblc impreihon upon the ge¬ 
neral employment of the people. But a great part of all the 
diderent branches of our woollen manufacture, of our tan¬ 
ned leather, and of our hardware, are annually exported to 
other European countries without any bounty, and thefc arc 
the manufaftures which cmplovthc greated number of handf. 
'Fhc (\lk, perhaps, is the manutafturc which would fuffer the 
mod by this freedom of trade, and after it the lincn^ though 
the latter much lefs than the former. 


Secondly, though a great number of people (hould, by 
thus redoring the freedom of trade, be thrown all at once 
out of their ordinary employment and common method of 
fubfidcnce, it would by no means follow that they would 
thereby be deprived either of employment or fubfidcnce. 
By the reduftion of the armv and navy at the end of the late 
war more than a hundred tnoufand (oldicrs and fcamcn, 4 
number equal to what is employed in the greated manufac¬ 
tures, were all at once thrown out of their ordinary emplm- 
ment i but, though they no doubt fuffci^ fomc inconvrni- 
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- The undertaker of a great manufafturc who, by the 
home-markets being fuddenly laid open to the competition 
of foreigners, Ihould be obliged To abandon his trade, would 
no doubt fuffer very confiderably. That part of his capital 
which had ufuaJly been employed in piirchafing materials 
and in paying his workmen, might, without much diflicultv, 
perhaps, find another employment. But that part of ir 
which was fixed in workhoufes, and in the inftruments of 
trade, could fcarcc be difpofed of without confiderablc lofs- 
The equitable regard, therefore, to his intcreft requires that 
changes of this kind (hould never be introduced fuddenly, 
but flowly, gradually, and after a very long warning. The 
legiflature, were it pofliblc that its deliberations could be al¬ 
ways direfted, not by the clamorous importunity of partial 
jntereft, but by an extenfive view of the general good, ought 
upon this very account, perhaps, to be particularly careful 
neither to cuablifh any new monop)olies of this kind, nor 
to extend further thofc which arc already eftablifhed. 
Every fuch regulation introduces feme degree of real dif- 
ordcr into the conftitution of the Bate, which it will be 
difficult afterwards to cure without occafioning another 
difordcr. 




How far It may be proper to impofc taxes upon the im¬ 
portation of foreign goods, in order, not to prevent their 
importation, but to raife a revenue for government, I {hall 
confider hereafter when I come to treat of taxes. Taxes im- 
pofed with a view to prevent, or even to diminifh importa¬ 
tion, are evidently as dcftru£livc of the revenue of the cuftoms 
as of the freedom of trade. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. ni. 


Of the extraarilnary Rejlraints upon tht Importation of Goods 
of almojl all Kinds, from thft Countries with which the 
Balance is fuppofed to be difadvantageous. 


PART I. 


Of the Unreafonablenefs of thofe Rejlraints even upon the Prin¬ 
ciples of the Commercial Sflem, 

TPO lay extraordinary reftraints upon the importation of 
goods of almoft all kinds, from thofe particular countries with 
which the balance of trade is fuppofed to be difadvantageous, 
is the fccond expedient by which the commercial fyftem pro- 
pofes to increafe the quantity of gold and filvcr. Thus in 
Great Britain Silefia lawns may be imixntcd for home con- 
fumption, upon paying certain duties. But French cam- 
bricks and lawns arc prohibited to be imjported, except into 
the port of London, there to be warehouied for exportation. 
Higher duties are impofed upon the wines of France than 
upon thofe of Portugal, or indeed of any other country. By 
what is called the impoft 1692, a duty of five and twenty per 
cent, of the rate or value, was laid upon all French goods » 
while the goods of other nations were, the greater part of 
them, fubjedled to much lighter duties, feldom exceeding 
five per cent. The wine, brandy, fait ^d vinegar of France 
were indeed excepted; thefe commodities being fubjccted to 
other heavy duties, either by other laws, or by particular 
claufes of the fame law. In 1696, a fecond duty of twenty- 
five per cent, the firft not having been thought a fufficicnt 
difeourasement, was impofed upon all French goods, except 
brandy; together with a new duty of five-and-twenty pounds 
upon the ton of French wine, and another of fifteen pounds 
upon the ton of French vinegar. French goods have never 
VoL. I. H h been 
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;Men omitted in any of thofe general fubfidies, or duties of 
nve per cent., which have been impofed upon all, or the 
greater part of the goods enumerated In the book of rateSv 
If we count the tone-third and two-third fubfidies as making 
a complcat fubfidy between them, there have been five of 
thefe general fubfidies; fo that before the commencement of 
the prefentwar feventy-five percent, may be confidered as 
the loweft duty, to which the greater part of the goo<ls of the 
growth, produce, or manufafture of France were liable 
But upon the greater part of goods, thofe duties are equiva¬ 
lent to a prohibition. The French in their turn have, I be¬ 
lieve, treated our goods and manufaflures juft as hardly ; 
though I am not fo well acquainted with the particular hard- 
fWps which they have impofed upon them. Thofe mutual 
reftraints have put an end to almoft all fair commerce be¬ 
tween the tv'o nations, and fmugglers are now the principal 
importers, either of Britifh gooas into France, or of French 
goods into Great Britain. The principles which I have been 
examining in the foregoing chapter took their origin from 
private intcreft and the fpirit of monopoly; thofe which I 
am going to examine in this, from national prejudice and ani- 
molity. They arc, accordingly, a» mighf well be expefted, 
ftill more unreafonable. They are fo, even upon the princi¬ 
ples of the commercial fyftcm. 

Fiusr, though it were certain that in the cafe of a free 
trade between France and England, for example, the balance 
would be in favour of France, it would by no means follow 
that fuch a trade would be difadvantageous to England, or 
that the general balance of Its whole trade would thereby be 
turned more againft it. If the wines of France are better and 
cheaper than thofe of Portugal, or its linens than thofe of 
Germany, it would be more advantageous for Great Britain 
to purchafe both the wine and the foreign linen which it had 
occafion for of France, than of Portug;il and Germany* 
Though the value of the annual importations from France 
would thereby be greatly augm^ted the value of the whole 
annual importations would be dlmimlhed, in proportion as 
the French goods of the fame quality were cheaper than thofe 
of the other two countries. This wooild be the cafe, even upon 
the fuppofition that the whole French goods imported were to 
be confumed in Great Britain. 
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But, fecondJy, a great part of them might be re 
to other countries, where, being fold with profit, they might 
bring back a return equal in value, perhaps, to the prime 
coft of the whole French goods imported^ What has fre¬ 
quently been faid of the Eaft India trade might pofTibly be 
true of the French *, that though the greater part of Eaft In¬ 
dia goods were bought with gold and filvcr, the re-exporta¬ 
tion of a part of them to other countries, brought back more 
gold and filver to that which carried on the trade than the 
prime coft of the whole amounted to. One of the moft im¬ 
portant branches of the Dutch trade, at prefent, confifts in 
the carriage of French goods to other European countries. 
Some part even of the French wine drank in Great Britain is 
clandeftiiiely imported from Holland and Zealand. If there 
was either a free trade between France and England, or if 
French goods could be imported upon paying only the fame 
duties as thofe of other European nations, to be drawn back 
upon exportation, England might have fome (hare of a trade 
which is found fo advantageous to Holland. 

Thirdlv, and laftly, there is no certain criterion by 
which we can determine on which fide what is called the ba¬ 
lance between any two countries lies, or which of them ex¬ 
ports to the greateft value. National prejudice and animo- 
fity, prompted always by the private intereft of particular 
traders, are the principles which generally dire6I our judg¬ 
ment upon all queftions concerning it. There are two crite- 
rions, however, which have frequently been appealed to up¬ 
on fuch occafions, the cuftom-houfe books and the courfe of 
exchange. The cuftom-houfe books, I think, it is now ge¬ 
nerally acknowledged, are a very uncertain criterion, on ac¬ 
count of the inaccuracy of the valuation at which the greater 
part of goods are rated in them. The courfe of exchange is, 
perhaps, almoft equally fo. 

When the exchange between two places, fuch as London 
and Paris, is at par, it is faid to be a figii that the debts due 
from London to Paris are compenfated by thofe due from Pa¬ 
ris to London. On the contrary, when a premium is paid 
at London for a bill upon Paris, it is faid to be a fign that the 
debts due from London to Paris are not compenfated by thofe 
due from Paris to London, but that a balance in money muft 
be fent out from the latter place j for the rilk, trouble, and 
H h 2 expence 
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of exporting which, the premium is both demanded 
TOB'givcn. But the ordinary (late of debt and credit between 
thofe two cities muft neceferily be regulated, it is faid, by 
the wdinary coorfc of their dealings with one another. 
'When neither of them imports from the other to a greater 
titiiount than it exports to that other, the debts and credits of 
ftaCh may compenfate one another. But when one of them 
imports from the other to a greater value than it exports to 
that other, the former neceffarily becomes indebted to 
latter in a greater fum than the latter becomes indebted to it: 
the debts and credits of each do not compenfate one another, 
and money muft be fent out from that place of which the 
debts over-balance the credits The ordinary courfe of ex¬ 
change, therefore, being an indication of the ordinary ftatc 
of debt and credit betvreen two places, muft iikewife be an 
indication of the ordinary courfe of their exports and imports, 
as thefe neceffarily regulate that ftatc. 


But though the ordinary courfe of exchange (hould be al¬ 
lowed to be a fufficient indication of the ordinary ftate of 
debt and credit between any two places, it would not from 
thence follow, that the balance of trade was in favimr of that 
place which had the oidinary ftate of debt and credit in its 
favour. The ordinary ftatc of debt and credit between any 
two places is not always entirely regulated by the ordinary 
courfe of their dealings with one another; but is often influ¬ 
enced by that of the dealings of cither with many other 
places. If it » ufual, for example, for the merchants of 
England to pay for the goods which they buy of Hamburgh, 
Dantxic, Riga, &c. by bills Upon Holland, the mrdina^ 
ftate of debt and credit between England and Holland will 
not be regulated entirely by the ordinary coorfc of Ae deal¬ 
ings of thofe wo countries wkh one another, bsit will be in¬ 
fluenced by that of the dealings of England with thofe other 
places. England may be obliged to fend out every year mo- 
aey to Holland, though its annual exports to that country 
may exceed very much the annual value of its imports from 
thence v and though what is called the balance oS trade may 
be very much in favour of England. 


In the way bcfides in which the par of exchattge has hi¬ 
therto been computed, the ordinary courfe of exchange can 
afl'ord no fufficient indication that the ordinary ftate of debt 
and credit is in favour of that country which feems to have. 
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or which is fuppofed to have, the ordinary courfe of exchailg^ 
in its favour; or, in other words, the real exchange may be, 
and, in , often is fo very different from the computed one, 
that from the courfe of the latter no certain conclufion can, 
upon many occafions, be drawn concerning that of the 
former. 

When for a fum of money paid in England, containing, 
according to the ftandard of the Englifh mint, a certain num¬ 
ber of ounces of pure filver, you receive a bill for a fum of 
money to be paid in France, containing, according to the 
flandard of the French mint, an equal number of ounces of 
pure filver, exchange is faid to be at par between England 
and France. When you pay more, you are fuppofed to give 
a premium, and exchange is faid to oe againft England, and 
in favour of France. "V^en you pay lets, you are fuppofed 
to get a premium, and exchange is faid to be againft France, 
and in favour of England. 

But, fir^ we cannot always judge of the value of the 
current money of different countries by the ftandard of their 
refpe£lxvc mints. In fome it is more, in others it is left 
worn, dipt, and otherwife degenerated from that ftandard. 
But the value of the current com of every country, compared 
with that of any other country, is in proportion not to the 
quantity of pure (ilver which it ought to contain, but to that 
which It aftually does contain. Before the reformation of 
the filver coin in king William’s time, exchange between 
England and Holland, computed, in the ufual manner, ac¬ 
cording to the ftandard of their refpeftive mints, was five^ 
and-twenty per cent, againft England. But the value of the 
current coin of England, as we learn from Mr. Lowndes, 
was at that time raftier more than fivc-and-twenty per cent, 
below its ftandard value. The real exchai^e, therefore, may 
even at that time have been in favour of England, notwith- 
ftanding the computed exchange was fo much againft it; a 
Cnaller number of ounces of pure filver, actually paid in 
England, may have purchafed a bill for a greater number of 
ounces of pure filver to be paid in Holland, and the man who 
was fuppofed to give, may in reality have got the premium. 
The French coin was, before the late reformation of the 
Englifti gold coin, much lefs worn than the Englifh, and was, 
perhaps, two or three per cen^ nearer its ftandard. If the 
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exchange with France, therefore, was not rhore 
^^Shantwo or three per cent, agalnft England, the real exchange 
might have been in its favour. Since the reformation of the 
gold coin, the exchange has been conllantly in favour of 
England, and againlt France. 

Secondly, in fome countries, the expence of coinage is 
defrayed by the government; in others, it is defrayed by the 
private people who carry their bullion to the mint, and the 
lent even derives fome revenue from the coinage. In 



England, it is defrayed by the government, and if you carry 
a pound weight of llandard filver to the mint, you get back 
fixty-two fliilHngs, containing a pound weight of the like 
ftandard filver. In France, n duty of eight per cent, is de¬ 
duced for the coinage, which not only defrays the expence 
of it, but affords a fmall revenue to the government. In 
England, as the coinage cofts nothing, the current coin can 
never be much more valuable than the quantity of bullion 
which it aiElually contains. In France, the workmanfhip as 
you pay for it, adds to the value, in the fame manner as to 
that of wrought plate. A fum of French money, therefore, 
containing a certain weight of pure filver, is more valuable 
than a fuih of Englifh money containing an equal weight of 
pure filver, and niuft require more ^Uion, or other com¬ 
modities to purchafe it. Though the current coin of the 
two countries, therefore, were equally near the ftandards of 
their refpeflive mints, a fiuh of Englilh monejr could, not 
well purchafe a fum of French money, containing an equal 
^number of ounces of pure filver, nor confequently a bill upon 
France for fuch a fum. If for fuch a bill no more additional 
money v/as paid than what was fufheient to compenfate the 
expence of the French coinage, the real exchange might be 
jt par between the two countries, their debts and credits 
might mutually coqipenfate one another, while the com- 

1 )uted exchange was confiderably in favour of France. If 
efs than this was paid, the real exchange might be in fa¬ 
vour of England, while the computed was in favour of 
prance. 

Thirdly, and.lallly, in fome places, as at Amllcrdam, 
Hamburgh, Venice, &c. foreign bills of exchange are paid in 
what they call bank rnoney ; while in others, as at London, 
Lifbon, Antwerp, Leghorft, See. they are paid in the com¬ 
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lon currency of the country. W^hat is called bank mon ^ 
always of more value than the fame nominal fum of com- 
mon currency- A thoufand guilders in the bank of Amftu- 
dam, for example, are of more value than a thoufand guild¬ 
ers of Amfterdam currency. The difference between them 
18 called the agio of the bank, which, at Amfterdam, is ge¬ 
nerally about five per cent. Suppofing the current money of 
the two countries equally near to the ftandard of their refpec- 
live mints, and that the one pays foreign bills in this coin- 
mon currency, while the other pays them in bank rnoney, it 
is evident that the computed exchange may be in favour ot 
that which pays in bank money, though the real exchange 
(hould be in favour of that which pays in current money ; for 
the fame reafon that the computed exchange niay be in 
favour of that which pays in better money, or in money 
nearer to its own ftandard, though the real exchange ihould 
be in favour of that which pays in worfe. The computed 
exchange, before the late reformation of the gold coin, was 
generally againft Liondon with Amfterdam, Hamburgh, Ve¬ 
nice, and, I believe, with all other places which pay in 
what is called bank money. It will by no means follow, 
however, that the real exchange was againft it. Since the 
reformation of the gold coin, it has been in favour of London 
even with thofe places. The computed exchange has ge¬ 
nerally been in favour of London with Lilbon, Antwerp, 
Leghorn, and, if you except France, I believe, with 
moft other parts of Europe that pay m connmon cur¬ 
rency ; and it is not improbable that the real exchange 
was fo too. 
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TT* H E currency of a great ftate, fuch as France or Eng¬ 
land, generally confifts almoft entirely of its own com. 
Should this currency, therefore, be at any time worn, chpt, 
or otherwife degraded below its ftandard value, the ftate by a 
reformation of its coin can effeaually re-eftabhlh its cur¬ 
rency. But the currency of a fmall ftate, fuch as Genoa or 
Hamburgh, can feldom confift altogether in its own com, 
but muft be made Up, in a great meafure, of the coins of all 
the neighbouring Rates with which its inhabitants have a 
continual intercourfe. Such a ftate, therefore, by reform¬ 
ing its cenn, will not always be able to reform its currency. 
If foreign bills of exchange are paid in this currency, the 
uncertain value of any fum, of what is in Its own nature fo 
uncertain, muft render the exchange always vpy much 
againft fuch a ftate, its currency being, in all foreign Itates, 
neceffarily valued even below what it is worth. 


In order to rcmeify the inconvenience to which this difad- 
vantageous exchange muft have futjeaed their merchants, 
fuch linaJl dates, when they began to attend to the intercft 
of trade, have frequently enaaed, that foreign bills of ex- 
'■hange of a certain value fhould be paid, not in common 
currency, but by an order upon, or by a transfer in the books 
of a certain bank, eftablifliecl upon the credit, and under the 
proteaion of the ftate ; this bank being always obliged to 
pay, in good and true money, exaaiy according to the 
ftandard of the ftate. The banks of Venice, Genoa, Am- 
fteidam, Hamburgh, and Nuremberg, feem to have been all 
originally cftablilhed with this view, though feme of them 
may have afterwards been made fubfervient to other pur- 
poles. Tbc money of fuch banks being better than the 
common currency of the country, neceffarily bore an agio, 
which was greater or fmaller, according as the currency was 
fuppofed to be more or lefs degraded below the ftandard of 
the date. The agio of the bank of Hamburgh, for example, 
which is faid to be commonly about fourteen per cent, is tbc 
fuppofed difference between the good ftandard money of the 
^ ■ ftate. 
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:e, and the dipt, woni, and diminiflied currency poured 
into it from all the neighbouring ftates. 


Before 1609 the great quantity of dipt and worn foreign 
coin, which the extenfive trade of Amfterdam brought from 
all parts of Europe, reduced the value of its currency about 
nine per cent, below that of good money frcfli from the mint. 
Such money no fooner appeared than it was melted down or 
carried away, as it always is in fuch circumftances. The 
merchants, with plenty of cuirency, could not always find a 
fufhcient quantity of good money to pay their bills of ex¬ 
change y and the value of thofe bills, in fpite of feveral re¬ 
gulations which were made to prevent it, became in a great 
meafure uncertain. 


In order to remedy thefe inconveniencies, a bank was 
eftablilhed in 1609 under the guarantee of the city. This 
bank received both foreign coin, and the light and worn coin 
of the country at its real intrinfic value in the good ftandard 
money of the country, deducing only fo much as was necef- 
fary for defraying the expence of coinage, and the other ne- 
ceflary expence of management. For the value which re¬ 
mained, after this fmall deduftion was made, it gave a cre¬ 
dit in its books. This credit was called bank money, which, 
as it reprefented money exaftly according to the ftandard of 
the mint, was always of the fame real value, and intrinfi- 
cally worth more than current money. It was at the fame 
time cnafted, that all bills drawn upon or negociated of 
Amfterdam of the value of fix hundred guilders and upwards 
fhould be paid in bank money, which at once took away all 
uncertainty in the value of tnofc bills. Every merchant, in 
confequence of this regulation, was obliged to keep an ac¬ 
count with the bank in order to pay his foreign bills of ex¬ 
change, which necelTarily occaftoned a certain demand for 
bank money. 

Bank money, over and above both its Intrinfic fuperiorlty 
to currency, and the additional value which this demand ne- 
celTarily gives it, has likewife fome other advantages. It is 
fecure from fire, robbery, and other accidents j tne city of 
Amfterdam is bound for it; it can be paid away by a fimple 
transfer, without the trouble of counting, or the rifk of 
tranfporting it from one place to another. In confequence 
of thofe difterent advantages, it feems from the beginning to 

have 
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/borne an agio, and it is general!}' believed that all the 
mmcy originally depofitedSn the bank was allowed to re¬ 
main there, nooody caring to demand payment of a debt 
which he could fell for a premium in the market. By de¬ 
manding payment of the bank, the owner of a bank credit 
would lofe this premium. As a fhilling frcfh from the mint 
will buy no more goods in the market than one of our com¬ 
mon worn {hillings, fo the good and true money which 
might be brought from the coffers of the bank into thofe of 
a private perfon, being mixed and confounded with the com¬ 
mon currency of the country, would he of no more value 
than that currency, from which it could no longer be 
diftinguilhed. A^ilc it remained in the coffers of the bank, 
its fuperiority was known and afeertained. AVhen it had 
come into thofe of a private perfon, its fuperiority could not 
well be afeertained without more trouble than perhaps the 
difference was worth. By being brought from the 
the bank, bcfidcs, it loft all the other advantages of bank 
money *, its fccurity, its eafy and fafe transferability, its 
ufc in paying foreign bills of exchange. Over and above 
all this, it could not be brought from thofe coffers, as 
it will appear by and by, without previoufly paying for the 
keeping. 


Those depoftts of coin, or thofe depofits which the bank 
was bound to reftore in coin, conftituted the original capital 
of the bank, or the whole value of what was reprefented by 
what is called bank money. At prefent they are fuppoled to 
conftitute but a very fmall part of it. In order to facilitate 
the trade in bullion, the bank has been for thefe many years 
in the praftice of giving credit in its books upon depofits of 
gold and filver bullion. This credit is generally^ut five 
per cent, below the mint price of fuch bullion. The bank 
grants at the fame time what is called a recipicc or receipt, 
in titling the perfon who makes the depofit, or the bearer, to 
take out the bullion again at any time within fix months, 
upon re-transferring to the bank a quantity of bank money 
equal to that for which credit had been given in its books 
when the depofit was made, and upon paying one-fourth 
per cent, for the keeping, if the depofit was m filver ; and 
one-half per cent, if it was in gold; but at the fame time de¬ 
claring, that in default of fuch payment, and upon the expi¬ 
ration of this term, the depofit Ihould belong to the bank at 
the price at which it had been received, or for which credit 
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.lad been given in the transfer books. What is thus paid 

of the dcpofit may be confidcred as a fort of 
wareboufe rent; and why this warehoufe rent ftiould be fo 
much dearer for gold than for fdver, feveral different reafons 
have been affigned. The finenefs of gold, it has been faid, 
is more difficult to be afeertained than that of filvcr. Frauds 
are more eafily praaifed, and occafion a greater lofs in the 
more precious metal. Silver, befides, being the ftandard 
metal, the ftate, it has been faid, wiffies to encourage more 
the making ofdepofitsof filver than of thofe of gold. 


,Sl 


Deposits of bullion are moll commonly made when the 
is fomewbat lower than ordinary $ and they are taken 
out again when it happens to rife. In Holland the market 
price of bullion is generally above the mint price, for the 
fame reafon that it was fo in England before the late refor¬ 
mation of the gold coin. The dxfierence is faid to be com¬ 
monly from about fix to fixteen (livers upon the mark, or 
eight ounces of filver of eleven parts fine, and one part alloy. 
The bank price, or the credit which the bank gives for depo- 
fits of fuch filver (when made in foreign coin, of which the 
finenefs is well known and afeertained, fuch as Mexico dol¬ 
lars) is twenty-two guilders the mark ; the mint price is about 
twenty-three guilders, and the market price is from twenty- 
three guilders fix, to twenty-three guilders fixteen (livers, or 
from two to three per cent, above the mint price *. The 
proportions between the bank price, the mint price, and the 
market price of gold bullion, are nearly the fame. A perfon 
can generally fell his receipt for the difference between the 
mint price of bullion and the market price. A receipt for 
bullion is almoft always worth fomething, and it very feldom 
happens, therefore, that any body fuffers his receipt to ex¬ 
pire, 


* The following arc the prices at which the bank of Amfterdana at prefent 
(Ecptcixibcr, 1775) receives bullion tod coin of difTcrciu kinds: 


SILVER. 

Mexico dollars ^ 

French crowns > 

Fngliih filver coin 3 

Mexico dollars new Coin 
Ducatooos — 

Rix dullais — — 


Guilders. 

B —11 per ma'k. 


21 to 
3 

1 8 


Bar ftlvcr containing (i hnc fiver ai per TOark, ami in thh proportion 
down to I fine, on which $ guilders are given, 

Fine bars, 13 per mark. 


GOLD. 
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ir allows his bullion to fall to the bank at the price at 
it had been received, either by not taking it out before 
end of the fix months, or by negledJing to pay the one- 
fourth or one-half per cent, in order to obtain a new receipt 
for another fix months. This, however, though it happens 
feldom, is faid to happen foroetinies, and more frequently 
with regard to gold, than with regard to filver, on account 
of the higher warehoufe-rent which is paid for the keeping of 
the more precious metal. 


The perfon who by making a depofit of bullion obtains 
both a bank credit and a receipt, pays his bills of exchange as 
they become due with his bank credit; and either fells or 
keeps his receipt acesording as he iudges that the price of bul¬ 
lion is likely to rife or to fwl. Toe receipt and the bank cre¬ 
dit feldom keep long together, vid there is no occafion that 
they ^ould. The perfon who has a receipt, and who wants 
to take out bullion, finds always plenty of bank credits, or 
bank money to buy at the ordinarv price; and the perfon who 
has bank money, and wants to take out bullion, finds receipts 
always in equal abundance. 


The owners of bank credits, and the holders of receipts, 
conftitute two different forts of creditors againft the bank. 
The holder of a receipt cannot draw out the bullion for which 
it is granted, without re-affigning to the bank a fum of hank 
money equal to the price at which the bullion had been re¬ 
ceived. If he has no bank monw of his own, he muft pur- 
chafe it of thofe who have it. The owner of bank money 
cannot draw out bullion without producing to the bank re¬ 
ceipts for the quantity which he wants. If he has none of 
his own, he muft buy them of thofe who have thenu The 
holder of a receipt, when he purchafes bank money, pur- 
chafes the power of taking out a quantity of bullion, of 


GOLD. 


which 


Portuget com 
Caiprat 

Louis d’ors new 
Ditto oW — 

New ducait 

Bar or ingot gold h recrived in proportion to Ut fineneft compared with the 
«)»ove foreign gold coin. Upon hne iwirs the bank gives ^40 per mark, K*’ 
nrril however, fomething more i« given upon coin of a known hnenels, than 
upon gold and filver bars of which the fiocncfs caooot be afeerumed but by a 
procefi of melting and adaying. 
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which the mint price is five per cent, above the bank pri^ 
The agio of five per cent, therefore, which he commonly 
pays for it, is paid, not for an imaginary, but for a real va¬ 
lue. The owner of bank money, when he purchafes a re¬ 
ceipt, purchafes the power of taking out a quantity of bullion 
of which the market price is commonly from two to three 
per cent above the mint price. The price which he pays for 
it, therefore, is paid likewife for a real value. The price of 
the receipt, and the price of the bank money, compound 
or make up between them the full value or price of the 
bullion. 



Upon depofits of the coin current in the country, the 
bank grants receipts likewife as well as bank credits; but 
thofe receipts are frequently of no value, and will bring no 
price in the market. Upon ducatoons, for example, which 
in the currency pafs for three guilders three (livers each, the 
bank gives a credit of three guilders only, or five per cent, 
below their current value. It grants a receipt likewife iA- 
titling the bearer to take out the number of ducatoons depo- 
fited at any time within fix months, upon paying one-fourth 
per cent, for the keeping, ^fhis receipt will frequently bring 
no price in the market. Three guilders bank money gene¬ 
rally fell in the market for three guilders three ftivers, the 
full value of the ducatoons, if they were taken out of the 
bank; and before they can be taken out, one-fourth per cent, 
muft be paid for the keeping, which would be mere lofs to 
the holder of the receipt. If the agio of the bank, however, 
(houid at any time fall to three per cent, fuch receipts might 
bring fome price in the market, and might fell for one and 
three-fourths per cent. But the agio of the bank being now 
generally about five per cent, fuch receipts are frequently al¬ 
lowed to expire, or as they exprefs it, to fall to the bank. 
The receipts which are given for depofits of gold ducats fall 
to it yet more frequently, becaufe a higher warehoufe-rent, 
or one-half per cent, muft be paid for the keeping of them 
before they can he taken out again. The five per cent, which 
the bank gains, when depofits either of coin or bullion are 
allowed to fall to it, may be confidered as the warehoufe-rent 
for the perpetual keeping of fuch depofits. 

The fum of bank money for which the receipts are ex¬ 
pired muft be very confiderable. It muft comprehend the 
whole original capital of the bank, which, it is generally 

fuppofed, 
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^(6fcd, has been allowed to remain there from the time It 
os firft depofited, nobody caring either to renew his receipt 
Or to take out his depofit, as, for the reafons already alfigrv- 
ed, neither the one nor the other could be done without lofs- 
But whatever may be the amount of this fum, the proporti- 
on which it bears to the whole mafs of bank money is fup- 
pofed to be very fmali. The bank of Amfterdain has for 
thefe many years pad been the great warehoufe of Europe 
for bullion, for which the receipts are very feldom allowed to 
expire, or, as they exprefs it, to fall to the bank. The far 
greater part of the bank money, or of the credits upon the 
books ot the bank, is fuppofed to have been created, for thefe 
many years pad, by fuch dcpofits which the dealers in bullion 
are continually both making and withdrawing. 




No demand can be made upon the bank but by means of 
a recipice or receipt. The fmaller mafs of bank money, for 
which the receipts are expired, is mixed and ^confounded 
with the much greater mafs for which they are dill in force ; 
fo that, though there may be a confiderable fum of bank 
money, for which there are no receipts, there is no fpecific 
fum or portion of it, which may not at any time be de¬ 
manded by one. The bank cannot be debtor to two perfons 
for the lame thing ; and the owner of bank money who 
has no receipt, cannot demand payment of the bank till he 
buys one. Iii ordinary and quiet times, he can find no diffi¬ 
culty in getting one to buy at the market price, which gene¬ 
rally correfponds with the price at which he can fell the coin 
or bullion it intitlcs him to take out of the bank. 


It might be otberwife during a public calamity; an inva- 
fion, for example, fuch as that of the French in 1672. The 
owners of bank money being then all eager to draw it out of 
the bank, in order to have it in their own keeping, the de¬ 
mand for receipts might raife their price to an exorbitant 
height. The holders of them might form extravagant ex- 

E eSations, and, inftead of two or three per cent, demand 
alf the bank money for which credit had been given upon 
the dcpofits that the receipts had rcfpeilivcly been granted 
for. The enemy, informed of the conllitution of the bank, 
might even buy them up in order to prevent the carrying 
away of the treafure. In fuch emergencies, the bank, it is 
fuppofed, would break through its ordinary rule of making 
payment only to the holders of receipts. The holders of re¬ 
ceipts, 
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ccipts, who had no bank money, mud have received witl 
two or three per cent, of the value of the depofit for whit:h 
their refpeftive receipts had been granted. The bank, there¬ 
fore, it is faid, would in this cafe make no fcruple of paying, 
cither with money or bullion, the full value of what the 
owners of bank money who could get no receipts, were cre¬ 
dited for in its books ; paying at the fame time two or three 
per cent, to fuch holders of receipts as had no bank money, 
that being the whole value which in this date of things could 
judly be fuppofed due to them. 


Even in ordinary and quiet times it is the intered of the 
holders of receipts to deprefs the agio, in order either to buy 
bank money (and confequently the bullion, which their re¬ 
ceipts would then enable them to take out of the bank) fo 
much cheaper, or to fell their receipts to thofe who have 
bank money, and who want to take out bullion, fo much 
dearer •, the price of a receipt being generally equal to the 
difference between the market price of bank money, and 
that of the coin or bullion for which the receipt had been 
granted. It is the intered of the owners of bank money, on 
the contrary, to raife the agio, in order either to fell their 
bank money fo much dearer, or to buy a receipt fo much 
cheaper. To prevent the dock-jobbing tricks which thofe 
oppofite intereds might fometimes occafion, the bank has of 
late years come to the refolution to fell at all times bank 
money for currency, at five per cent, agio, and to buy it in 
again at four per cent. agio. In confequence of this refolu¬ 
tion, the agio can never either rife above five, or fink below 
four per cent, and the proportion between the market price 
of bank and that of current money, is kept at all times very 
near to the proportion between their intrinfic values. Before 
this refolution was taken, the market price of hank money 
ufed fometimes to rife fo high as nine per cent, agio, and 
fometimes to fink fo low as par, according as oppofite intereds 
happened to influence the market. 


The bank of Amderdam profefles to lend out no part of 
what is depofited with it, but, for every guilder for which it 
gives credit in its books, to keep in its repofitories the value 
of a guilder either in money or bullion. That it keeps in its 
repofitories all the money or bullion for which there are re¬ 
ceipts in force, for which it Is at all times liable to be called 
upon, and which, in reality, is continually going from it and 

returning 
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to it a^ifj, cannot well be doubted. But whether 
> lb likewilc with regard to that part of ita capital, for 
which the receipts arc long ago expired, for which iu ordi¬ 
nary and quiet times it cannot be called upon, and which in 
reality is very likely to remain with it for ever, or as long as 
the Sutes of the United Provinces fubfift, may perhaps, ap¬ 
pear more uncertain. At Amttetdam, however, no point 
of faith is better eftablilhcd than that for every guilder, 
circulated as bank money, there is a correfpondent giuldet in 
gold or filver to be found in the treafure of the bank. The 
city is guarantee that it (hould be fo. The bank is under the 
cireftion of the four reigning burgomaflcrs, who are changed 
every year. Each new fett of burgomaflcrs vifits the trea- 
fiire, compares it with the books, receives it upon oath, and 
delivers it over, with the fame awful folemnity, to the fett 
which fuccecds; and in that fober and religious country 
oaths are not yet difregarded. A rotation of this ktiid feems 
alone a fufficient fccurity againft any pra£lices which cannot 
be avowed. Amidft all the revolutions which faction has 
ever occailoned in the government of Amftcrdam, the pre¬ 
vailing party has at no time accufed their prcdetelTors of in¬ 
fidelity in the adminillration of the bank. No accufatlon 
could have affctSlcd more dc^ly the reputation and fortune 
of the difgraccd party, and ii fuch an accufation could have 
been fupported, wc may be afiured that it would have been 
brought. In 167a, when the French king was at Utrecht, 
the bank of Amllerdam paid fo readily as left no doubt of 
the fidelity with which it had obferved its engagements. 
Some of the pieces which were then brought from its repo- 
fitorics appeared to have been fcorchcd with the fire which 
happened in the town-houfc foon after the bank was eftab- 
liihed. I'liofc pieces, therefore, mufl have lain there from 
that time. 


What ma^ be the amount of tire treafure in the bank, i« 
a quellion which has long employed the fpcculations of the 
curious. Nothing but conjedlure can be offered concerning 
it. It is generally reckoned that there are about two 
thoufand people who keep accounts with the bank, and al¬ 
lowing them to have, one with another, the value of fifteen 
hundred pounds fterling lying upon their refpeflive accounts 
(a very large allowance), the whole quantity of bank money, 
and confequently of treafure in the bank, will amount to 
atout three millions fterling, or, at eleven guilders the pound 
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Ilerling, thirty-three millions of guilders ; a great fum, anc 
fufficient to carry on a very extcnfive circulation ; but vaftly 
below the extravagant ideas which fome people have foi*med 
of this treafurc. 


The city of Amfterdam derives a confiderable revenue 
from the bank. Befides what may be called the warehoufe- 
rent above mentioned, each perfon, upon firfl opening an 
account with the bank, pays a fee of ten guilders ; and for 
every new account three guilders three ftivers; for every 
transfer two ftivers ; and if the transfer is for lefs than three 
hundred guilders, fix ftivers, in order to difeourage the mul¬ 
tiplicity of fmall tranfaOions. The perfon who neglefts to 
balance his account twice in the year forfeits twenty-five 
guilders. The perfon who orders a transfer for more than is 
upon his account, is obliged to pay three per cent, for the 
fum over-drawn, and his order is fet afide into the bargain. 
The bank is fuppofed too to make a confiderable profit by 
the fale of the foreign coin or bullion which fometimes falls 
to it by the expiring of receipts, and which is always kept till 
it can W fold with advantage. It makes a profit likewife by 
felling bank money at five per cent, agio, and buying it in at 
four. Thefe different emoluments amount to a good deal 
more than what is neceflary for paying the fidaries of offi¬ 
cers, and defraying the expence of management. What is 
paid for the keeping of bullion upon receipts, is alone fup- 
i>ored to amount to a neat annual revenue of between one 
hundred and fifty thoufand and two hundred thoufand guib 
Jers. Public utility, however, and not revenue, was the 
original objeft of this inftitutlon. Its objed was to relieve 
the merchants from the inconvenience ot a difadvantageous 
exchange. The revenue which has arifen from it was un- 
forefeen, and may be confidered as accidental- But it is 
now time to return from this long digreflion, into which 1 
have been infenfibly led in endeavouring to explain the rea- 
fons why the exchange between the countries which pay in 
what is called l>ank money, and thofe which pay in common 
currency, fliould generally appear to be in favour of the 
former, and agalnft the latter. The former pay in a fpecies 
of money of which the intrinfic value is always the fame, 
and exactly agreeable to the ftandard of their refpeftivc 
mints ; the latter in a fpecies of money of which the intrinfic 
value is continually varying, and is almoft always more or let , 
below that ftandard. 

Vor. T. I i PART 
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PART II. 


Unreeifoiiahlenefs of thofe extraordinary Refraints upon 
other Principles. 

I N the foregoing Tart of this Chapter I have endcavourec 
to fl'iew, even upon the principles of the commercial fyftemj 
how unneceflary it is to lay extraordinary reftraints upon the 
importatfon of goods from thofe countries with which the ba¬ 
lance of trade is fuppofed to be difadvantageous. 

Nothing, however, can be more abfurd than this whole 
dodrine of the balance of trade, upon which, iK)t only thefe 
reflraints, hut almoft all the other regulations of commerce 
are founded. When two places trade with one another, this 
<lo£lrine fuppofes that, if the balance be even, neither ol 
them erther lofcs or gains 5 but if it leans in any degree tC' 
one fide, that one otthem lofcs, and the other g^ins in pro¬ 
portion to its dceknfion from the exaft equilibrium. Both 
fuppofitions are falfe, A trade which is forced by means ol 
bounties and monopolies, may be, and commonly is difad- 
vnntageous to the country in whole favour it is meant to be 
eftablnhed, as I ftiall endeavour to fliew hereafter. But that 
trade vi^hich, without force or conftraint, is naturally and re¬ 
gularly carried on between any two places, is always advanta¬ 
geous, though not always equally £0, to both. 

Bt advantage or gain, I underftand, not the incueafe of 
the quantity of gold and filver, but that of the exchangeable 
value of tne annual produce of the land and labour of 
the country, or the increale of the annual revenue of its in 
habitants. 

Ijf the balance be even, and if the trade between the two 
places confift altogetlier in the exchange of their native com¬ 
modities, they will, Upon inoft occafions, not only both gain, 
but they will" gain equally, or very near equally : each wiji 
in this cafe afford a market for a part of the furplus produce 
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w ihe other : each will replace a capital which had been em¬ 
ployed in railing and preparing for the market this part of 
the furpluS produce of the other, and which had been diftri'* 
buted among, and given revenue and maintenance to a cer ¬ 
tain number of its inhabitants. Some part of the inhabitants 
of each, therefore, will indireftly derive their revenue and 
maintenance from the other. As the commodities exchanged 
too are fuppofed to be of equal value, fo the two capitals 
employed in the trade will, upon moft occafions, equai^ 
or very nearly equal *, and both being employed in raifxng the 
native commodities of the two countries, the rcvenue^ and 
maintenance which their diftribution will afford to the inha¬ 
bitants of each will be equal, or very nearly equal. This re¬ 
venue and maintenance, thus mutually afforded, will be 
greater or fmaller in proportion to the extent of their deal¬ 
ings. If thefe fhould annually amount to an hundred thou- 
fand pounds, for example, or to a million on each (ide, each 
of them would afford an annual revenue, in the one cafe, of 
an hundred thoufand pounds, in the other, of a million, to 
the inhabitants of the other. 


If their trade fhould be of fuch a nature that one of them 
exported to the other nothing but native commodities, while 
the returns of that other confifted altogether in foreign goods; 
the balance, in this cafe, would ftill be fuppofed even, com¬ 
modities being paid for with commodities. They would, in 
this cafe too, both gain, but they would not gain equally i 
and the inhabitants of the country which exported nothing 
but native commodities would derive the greateft revenue 
from the trade. If England, for example, fhould import 
from France nothing but the native commodities of that 
country, and, not having fuch commodities of its own a^ 
were in demand there, fhould annually repay them by fend¬ 
ing thither a large quantity of foreign goods, tobacco, we 
fhall fuppofe, and Eaft India goods; this trade, though it 
would give feme revenue to the inhabitants of both coun¬ 
tries, would give more to thofe of France than to thofc of 
England. The whole French capital annually employed m 
it would annually be diftributed among the people of France. 
But that part of the Englifh capital only which was employed 
in producing the Englifh commodities with which thole 
foreign goods were purchafed, would be annually diftributed 
among the people of England. The greater part of it would 
replace the capitals which had been employed in Virginia, 
^ l \ 2 Indoftan, 



ana v-nma, ana winch had given revenue anS- 
Maintenance to the inhabitants of thofc diftant countries- 
If the capitals were equal, or nearly equal, therefore, this 
employment: of the French capital would augment much 
more the revenue of the people of France, than that of the 
Engliih capital would tlie revenue of the people of England. 
1'ranee would in this, Qvfe carry on a direfl foreign trade of 
confumption with En^.and j whereas England would carry 
on a round-about trade of tlie fame kind with France. Tlie 
difFerent efFeiSs of a capital employed in the direft, and of 
one employed in the round-about foreign trade of confump¬ 
tion, have already been fully explained. 


Thebe is not, probably, betw'een any two countries, a 
trade wliicb coiififts altogether in the exchange either of 
native commodities on both fides, or of native commodities 
on one fide and of foreign goods on the other. Almoft all 
countries exchange with one another partly native and partly 
foreign goods. That country, however, in w'hofe cargoes 
there is tlie greateft proportion of native, and the leatt of 
foreign' goods, will always be the principal galiier. 


Ir it was ilot with tobacco ami Eafi India goods, but with 
gOid aiid filvcr, that England paid for the commodities an- 
niially imported from France, the balance, in this cafe, 
would be luppofed uilevcn, commodities not being paid for 
w'ith commodities, but with gold ami filver. Tlie trade, 
however, woiud, in this cafe, as in the loregoing, give (bme 
revalue to the inhabitants of both countries, but more to 
thole df France than to thole of England. It "W'dild give 
fome revenue to thofe of England, 'fte capital which had 
been employed in producing the Englilh goods that pur- 
chafed this gold and filver, the capital w hich had been diftri- 
buted among, .and given revenue to certain inhabitants of 
Englartd, would thereby be replaced, and enabled to conti¬ 
nue that employment. The wEole capital of England would 
no more be dimiuiilied by this exportation of gold and filver, 
than by the exportation of an equal value of any other 
goods. On the contrary, it would, in moll cales, be aug¬ 
mented. No goods are fent abroad but thofe for which the 
demand is fuppofed to be greater abroad than at Iiome, and 
of which the returns confequently, it is e-xpefled, wDI he of 
more value^ at home than the ibmmodities exported. If the 
tobacco which, in England, is worth only a hundred thoufand 
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i», when fent to France will purchafe wine which is, 
:iu-ju«igland, worth a hundred and ten thoufand pounds, the 
exchange will augment the capital of England by ten thou¬ 
fand pounds. If a hundred thouiand pounds of Englilh 
gold, in the fame manner, purchafe French wine, which, in 
England, is worth a hundred and ten thoufand, this ex¬ 
change will equally augment the capital of England by ten 
thoufand pounds. As a merchant who h.ts a hundred and 
ten thoufand pounds worth of wine in his cellar, is a richer 
man than he who has only a hundred thoufand pounds worth 
of tobacco in his warehoufe, fo is he likewife a richer man 
than he who has only a hundred thoufand pounds worth of 
gold in his coffers. He can put into motion a greater quan¬ 
tity of induftry, and give revenue, maintenance, and em¬ 
ployment, to a greater number of people than cither of the 
other two. But the capital of the country is equal to the 
capitals of all its different inhabitants, and the quantity of 
induftry which can be annually maintained in it, is equal to 
what all thofe different capitals can maintain. Both the 
capital of the country, therefore, and the quantity of induftry 
which can be annually maintained in it, muft generally be 
augmented by this exchange. It would, indeed, be more 
advantageous for England that it could purchafe the wines of 
France with its own hardware and broad-cloth, than with 
either the tobacco of Virginia, or the gold and fiver of 
BrazU and Peru. A direft foreign trade of confumption i.s 
always more advantageous than a round-about one. But a 
round-about foreign trade of confumption, which is earned 
on with gold and filver, does not feem to be Icfs advanta- 
ceous than any other equally round-about one. iSeithcr is a 
country which has no mines more likely to be exhaullcd of 
-Told and filver by this annual exportation of thofe memls, 
thzn one which does not grow tobacco by the like annual c.x- 
portation of that plant. As a country which has where¬ 
withal to buy tobacco will never be long in want of it, fo nei¬ 
ther will one be long in want of gold and filver which has 
^.Ji^c\^ithal to purchafe thole metals. 




It is alofing trade, it is fald, which a workman carries 01. 
with the alehoufe; and the trade which a manufaduring na¬ 
tion would naturally carry on with a wine country, may be 
confidered as a trade of the fame nature. I anlwer, that 
the trade with the alehoufe is not neceffanly a lofing trade 
In its own nature it is juft as advantageous as any other, 
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:gh, perhapS) fomewhat more liable to be abufed. The 
_ iployment of a brewer, and even that of a retailer of 
fermented liquors, are as neccflkry divifions of labour as any 
other. It will generally be more advantageous for a work¬ 
man to buy of the brewer the quantity he has occafion for, 
than to brew it hirnfelf, and if he is a poor worknaan, it will 
generally be more advantageous for him to buy it, by little 
and little of the retailer, than a large ouantity of the brewer* 
He may no doubt buy too much of either, as he may of any 
other dealers in bis neighbourhood, of the butcher, if he is 
a glutton, or of the draper, if he affects to be a beau among 
his companions. It is advantageous to the great body of 
workmen, notwithftanding, that all thefe trades fhould be 
free, though this freedom may be abufed in all of them, and 
is more likely to be fo, perhaps, in fomc than in others. 
Though individuals, befides, may fometimes ruin their for¬ 
tunes by an cxceffive confumption of fermented liquors, 
there feems to be no riik that a nation Ihould do fo. Though 
in every country there are many people who fpend upon 
fuch liquors more than they can afford, there are always 
many more who fpend Icfs. It deferves to be remarked too 
that, if wc cotifult experience, the chcapnefs of wine feems 
to be a caufe, not of drunkennefs, but of ifobriety. The 
inhabitants of the wine countries are ?n general the fobereft 
people in Europe •, witnefs the Spaniards, the Italians, and 
the inhabitahts of the fouthern provinces of Franq^. People 
are feldom guilty of cxcefs in what is their daily fare. No¬ 
body afie^ls the charaftcr of liberality and good felloWfhip, 
by being profufe of a liquor which is as cheap as fmall beer. 
On the contrary, in the countries which, either from excef- 
five heat or cold, produce no grapes, and where wine confe- 
quently is dear and a rarity, dmnkfennefa is a common vice, 
as among the northern nations, and al| thofe who live be¬ 
tween the tropics, the nep-ocs, for example, on the coaft of 
Guinea. When a Frencu regiment comes from feme of the 
northern provinces of France, w'here wine is fomewhat dear, 
to be quartered in the fouthem, where it is very cheap, the 
foldiers, I have frequently heard it obferved, arc at firft de¬ 
bauched by the cheapnefs and novelty of good wine 5 but 
after a few months refidence, the greater part of them be¬ 
come as fo>)cr as the reft of the inhabitants. Wert the du¬ 
ties upon foreign wines, and the excifes upon malt, beer, 
and ale, to be taken away all onCe, it might, in the fame 
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manner, occafion In Great Britain a pretty general and 
porary drunkennefs among the middling and inferior ranks 
of people, which would probably be foon followed by a 
permanent and almoft univerfal fobriety. At prefent drun¬ 
kennefs is by no means the vice of people of fafhion, or of 
thofe who can eafily afford the moft expenfive liquors. A 
gentleman drunk with ale, has fcarce ever been feen amon|; 
us. The reftraints upon the wine trade in Great Britain, 
befides, do not fo much feem calculated to hinder the people 
from going, if I may fay fo, to the alehoufe, as from going 
where they can buy the heft and cheapeft liquor. They fa¬ 
vour the wine trade of Portugal, and difeourage that of France. 
The Portuguefe, it is faid, indeed, are better cuilomcrs for 
our manufaftures than the French, and fhould therefore be 
encouraged in preference to them. As they give us their 
cuftom, it is pretended, we fhould give them ours. The 
fneaking arts of underling tradefmen are thus erected into 
political maxims for the conduft of a great empire:, for it is 
the moft underling tradefmen only who make it a rule to em¬ 
ploy chiefly their own cuftomers. A great trader purchafes 
his goods always where they are cheapeft and heft, without 
regard to any little intereft of this kind. 



By fuch maxims as thefe, however, nations have beeti 
taught that their intereft confifted in beggaring all their 
neighbours. Each nation has been made to look with an in¬ 
vidious eye upon the profperity of all the nations with which 
it trades, and to confider their gain as its own lofs. Com¬ 
merce, which ought naturally to be, among nations, as 
among individuals, a bond of union and frienclfliip, has hj- 
come the moft fertile fource of difeord and animofity. The 
capricious ambition of kings and minifters has not, during 
the prefent and the preceding century, been more fatal to the 
repofe of Europe, than the impertinent jealoufy of mer¬ 
chants and manufadlurers. The violence and injuftice of 
the rulers of mankind is an ancient evil, for which, I ar^ 
afraid, the nature of human affairs can fcarce admit of a 
remedy. But the mean rapacity, the monopolizing fpirit of 
merchants and manufafturers, who neither are, nor ought 
to be the rulers of mankind, though it cannot perhaps be 
corre^fed, may very eafily be prevented from difturbing the 
tranquillity of any body but themfelves. 
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'AT it was the fpirit of monopoly which originally both 
mvented and propagated this dodrine, cannot be doubted 5 
and they who firft taught it were by no means fuch fools as 
they wno believed it. In every couiitry it always is and 
muft be the interefl of the great body of the people to 
buy whatever they want of thofe who fell it cheapeft. The 
propolition is fo very manifeft, that it feems ridiculous to 
take any pains to prove it; nor could it ever have been called 
in queftlon, bad not the interefled fophiliry of merchants 
and manufadurers confounded the common fenfe of man¬ 
kind. Their intcreft is, in this refpett, direcS^ly oppofite to 
that of the great body of the people. As it is the interefl 
of the freemen of a corporation to hinder the reft of the 
inhabitants from employing any w^orkmen but themfelves, fo 
it is the interefl of the merchants and manufacturers of 
every country to fecure to themfelves the monopoly of the 
home market. Hence in Great Britain, and in moll other 
European countries, the extraordinary duties upon almofl all 
goods imported by alien merchants. Hence the high duties 
and prohibitions upon all thofe foreign manufactures which 
can come Into competition with our own. Hence too the 
extraordinary reftraints upon the importation of almoft all 
forts of goods from thofe countries with which the balance 
of trade is fuppofed to be difadvantageous; that is, from thofe 
Hgaiiift wliorn national animofity happens to be moft violently 
inflamed. 

The wealth of a neighbouring nation, however, though 
dangerous in war and politics, ia certainly advantageous in 
trade. In a Hate of hoftility it may enable our enemies to 
maintain fleets and armies fuperior to our own; but in a 
ilate of peace and commerce it mull likewife enable them to 
exchange with us to a greater value, and to afford a better 
market, either for the immediate produce of our own in- 
dullry, or for whatever is purchafed with that produce. As 
a rich man is likely to be a better cullomer to the indullrious 
people in his neighbourhood, than a poor, fo is likewife a 
rich nation. A rich man, indeed, who is himfelf a manu- 
fa£lurer, is a very dangerous neighbour to all thofe who 
deal in the fame way. All the reft of the neighbourhood, 
however, by far the greateft number, profit by the good 
market which his expence affords them. They even profit 
by his under-felling the poorer workmen who deal in the 
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*ame way with him. The manufaflurers of a rich nation 
In the fame manner, may no doubt be very dangerous rivals 
to thofe of their neighbours. This very competition, how¬ 
ever, is advantageous to the great body of the people, who 
profit greatly befides by the good market which the great 
expence of fuch a nation affords them in every other way. 
Private people who want to make a fortune, never think of 
retiring to the remote and poor provinces of tlie country, 
but refort either to the capital cr to feme of the great com¬ 
mercial towns. They know, that, where little wealth cir¬ 
culates, there is little to be got, but that where a great deal 
is in motion, fome fliare of it may fall to them. The 
fame maxims which would in this manner direft the com¬ 
mon fenfe of one, or ten, or twenty individuals, fhould 
regulate the judgment of one, or ten, or twenty millions, 
and fhould make a whole nation regard the riches of its 
neighbours, as a probable caufe and occafion for itfelf to ac¬ 
quire riches. A nation that would enrich itfelf by foreign 
trade is certainly mofl likely to do fo when its neighbours 
are all rich, induflrious, and commercial nations. A great 
nation furrounded on all fides by wandering favages and 
poor barbarians might, no doubt, acquire riches by the cul¬ 
tivation of its own lands, and by its own interior com¬ 
merce, but not by foreign trade. It feems to have been 
in this manner that the antient Egyptians and the modern 
Chinefe acquired their great wealth. The antient Egyp¬ 
tians, it is faid, negle£led foreign commerce, and the 
modern Chinefe, it is known, hold It in the utmoil; con¬ 
tempt, and fcarce deign to afford it the decent prote(2:ioTi 
of the laws. The modem maxims of foreign commerce, 
by aiming at the impoverifhment of all our neighbours, 
fo far as they are capable of producing their intended effect, 
tend to render that very commerce infignificant and con¬ 
temptible. 

It is in confequence of thefc maxims that the com¬ 
merce between France and England has in both countries 
been fubje£led to fo many difeouragements and reftraints. 
If thofe two countries, however, were to confider their 
real interefl, without either mercantile jealoufy or na¬ 
tional animofity, the commerce of France might be more 
advantageous to Great Britain than that of any other 
country, and for the fame reafon that of Great Britain 
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ranee. France is the neareft neighbour to Great Bri- 
In the trade between the fouthern coafl of England 
and the northern and north-weftern coafts of France, the 
returns might be expeaed, in the fame manner as in the in¬ 
land trade, four, five, or fix times in the year. The capital, 
therefore, employed in this trade, could in each of the two 
countries keep in motion four, five, or fix times the quan- 
titjr of induftry, and afford employment and fubfiftence to 
four, five, or fix times the number of people, which an 
equal capital could do in the greater part of the other branch- 
^ of foreign trade. Between the parts of France and 
Oreat Britain moffc remote from one anotherj the returns 
might be expe^ledj at leaft, once in the year, and even this 
trade would fo far be at leaft equally advantageous as the 
greater part of the other branches ot our foreign European 
trade. It would be, at leaft, three times more advantage¬ 
ous, than the boafted trade with our jMorth American 
colonies, in which the returns were feldom made in lefs 
than three years, frequently not in lefs than four or five 
years. France, tefidcs, is fuppolcd to contain twenty-four 
millions of inhabitants. Our North American colonies were 
never fuppofed to contain more than three millions: And 
France is a much richer country than North America} 
though, on account of the more unequal diftribution of 
riches, there is much more poverty and bq^gary in the one 
Country, than in the other. France, therefore, could afford 
a market at leaft eight times more extenfive, and, on account 
. of the fuperior frequency of the returns, four and twenty 
times more advantageous, than that which our North Ame¬ 
rican colonies ever atforded. The trade of Great Britain 
would be juft as advantageous to France, and, in proportion 
to the wealth, population and proximity of the refpecaivc 
countries, would nave the fame fuperiority over that which 
France carries on with her own colonies. Such is the very 
great difference between that trade which the wifdom of 
both nations has thought proper to difeourage, and that which 
it has favoured the moft, 

•But the very fame circumftanccs which would have ren¬ 
dered an open and free commerce between the two countries 
fo advantageous to both, have occafioned the principal ob- 
ftrudtons to that commerce. Being neighbours, they are 
necefliurily enemies, and wealth and power of each be- 
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yOmeS) upon that account, more formidable to the other 
and what would increafe the advantage of national friend 
fhip, ferves only to inflame the violence of national animo- 
fity. They are both rich and induftrious nations; and the 
merchants and manufafturers of each, dread the competition 
of the (kill and aaivity of thofe of the other. Mercantile 
jealoufy is excited, and both inflames, and is itfelf inflamed, 
by the violence of national animofity: And the traders of 
both countries have announced, with all the paflionate con¬ 
fidence of interefted falfehood, the certain ruin of each, in 
confequence of that unfavourable balance of trade, which, 
they pretend, would be the infallible efFed of an unreftrained 
commerce with the other. 


-Sl 


There is no commercial country in Europe of winch the 
approaching ruin has not frequently been foretold by the pre¬ 
tended dodors of this fyftem, from an unfavourable balance 
of trade. After all the anxiety, however, which they have- 
excited about this, after all the vain attempts of almoft all 
trading nations to turn that balance in their own favour and 
againft their neighbours, it does not appear that any one na¬ 
tion in Europe has been in any refpedl impoverilhed by this 
caufe. Every town and country, on the contrary, in pro¬ 
portion as they have opened their ports to all nations; inftead 
of ^ing ruined by this free trade, as the principles of the 
commercial fyftem would lead us to expeft, have been en¬ 
riched by it. Though there are in Europe, indeed, a few 
towns which in fome refpe£ls deferve the name of free ports, 
there is no country which does fo. Holland, perhaps, ap¬ 
proaches the neareft to this chara£ler of any, though ftill very 
remote from it} and Holland, it is acknowledged, not only 
derives its whole wealth, but a great part of its neceflary fub- 
fjftence, from foreign trade. 


There is another balance, indeed, which has already been 
explained, very different from the balance of trade, and which, 
according as it happens to be either favourable or unfavour¬ 
able, neceffarily occafions the profperity or decay of every 
nation. This is the balance of the annual produce and con- 
fumption. If the exchangeable value of the annual produce, 
it has already been obferved, exceeds that of the annual con- 
fumption, the capital of the fociety muft annually increafe in 
proportion to this excefs. The fociety in this cafe lives within 
its revenue, and what is annually faved out of its revenue, is 
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iturally added to its capita), and employed fo as to increafe 
ftill further the annual produce. If the exchangeable value 
of the annual produce, on the contrary, fall fhort of the an¬ 
nual confumption, the capital of the fociety mull annually 
decay in proportion to this deficiency. The expence of the 
fociety in this cafe exceeds its revenue, and neceflarily en¬ 
croaches upon its capital. Its capital, therefore, mud necef- 
farily decay, and, together vddi it, the exchangeable value of 
the annual produce of its indullry. 


This balance of produce and confumption is entirely dif¬ 
ferent from, what is called, the balance of trade. It might 
take place in a nation which had no foreign trade, but which 
was entirely feparated from all the world. It may take place 
in the whole globe of the earth, of which the wealth, popu¬ 
lation, and improvement may be either gradually increafing 
or gradually decaying. 


The balance of produce and confumption maybe con- 
ftantly in fiivour of a nation, though what is called the ba¬ 
lance of trade be generally againft It. A nation may import 
to a CTeater value than it exports for half a century, perhaps, 
together; the gold and filver which comes into it during all 
this time maybe all immediately-fent out of it; its circulating 
coin may gradualljr decay, different forts of paper money be¬ 
ing fubllituted in its place, and even the debts too which it 
contrafls in the priiicipal nations with whom it deals, may 
be gradually increafing j and yet its real wealth, the exchange¬ 
able value of the apnual produce of its lands and labour, may, 
during die fame period, have be?n increafing in a much 
greater proportion. The Hate of our North American colo- 
nies, and of the trade which they carried on with Great Bri¬ 
tain, before the commencement pf the prefent difturbances *, 
may ferye as a proof tha|: this is by no means an impoflible 
fuppofition. 


< This paragraph w«s wr'tten in the year lyyj. 
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C H A P. IV. 


Of Drawbacks. 


M ERCHANTS and manufa£lurers are not contented 
with the monopoly of the home market, but defire likewife 
the moft extenfive foreign fale for their goods. Their coun¬ 
try has no jurifdi 61 :ion in foreign nations, and therefore can 
feldom procure them any monopoly there. They are gene¬ 
rally obliged, therefore, to content themfelves with petition¬ 
ing for certain encouragements to exportation. 

Of thefe encouragements what are called Drawbacks feem 
to be the molt reafonable. To allow the merchant to draw 
back upon exportation, either the whole or a part of what¬ 
ever excife or inland duty is impofed upon domeftic induftry, 
can never occafion the exportation of a greater quantity of 
goods than what would have been exported had no duty been 
impofed. Such encouragements do not tend to turn towards 
any particular employment a greater fhare of the capital of 
the country, than what would go to that employment of its 
own accord, but only to binder the duty from driving away 
any part of that fliare to other employments. They tend not 
to overturn that balance which naturally eftablifhes Itfcif 
among all the various employments of the fociety *, but to 
hinder it from being overturned by the duty. They tend not 
to deftroy, but to preferve, what it is in mofl cafes advan¬ 
tageous to preferve, the natural divifion and diflribution of 
labour in the fociety. 

The fame thing may be fald of the draw^backs upon the 
re-exportation of foreign goods imported; which in Great 
Britain generally amount to by much the larged part of the 
duty upon importation. By the fecond of the rules, annexed 
to the a 61 : of parliament, which impofed, what is now called, 
the old fubfidy, every merchant, whether Englidi or alien, 
was allowed to draw back half that duty upon exportation; 
the Englifh merchant, provided the exportation took place 
within twelve months; the alien, provided it took place 
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thin nine months. Wines, currants, and wrought filks 
were the only goods which did not fjxU within this rule, hav¬ 
ing other and more advantageous allowances. The duties 
irapofed by this aft of parliament were, at that time, the 
only duties upon the importation of foreign goods. The term 
within which this, and all other drawbacks, could be claimed, 
was afterwards (by 7 Geo. I. chap. 2i. fe£l. 10.) extended 
to three years. 

The duties which have been impofed fince the old fub- 
fidy, are, the greater part of them, wholly drawn back upon 
exportation. This general rule, however, is liable to a great 
number of exceptions, and the doflrine of drawbacks has be-^ 
come a much lefs fimple matter, than it was at their firft in- 
llitution. 

Upon the exportation of fome foreign goods, of which it 
was expefted that the importation would greatly exceed what 
was necelFary for the home confumption, the whole duties 
arc drawm back, without retaining even half the old fubfidy . 
Before the revolt of our North American colonies, we had 
the monopoly of the tobacco of Maryland and Virginia, We 
imported about ninety-fix thoufand nogfheads, and the home 
confumption was not fuppofed to exceed fourteen thoufand. 
To facilitate the great exportation which was necelTary, in 
order to rid us of the reil, the whole duties were drawn 
back, provided the exportation took place within three 
years. 

We Hill have, though not altogether, yet very nearly, 
the monopoly of the fugnrs of our Weft Indian Iftands. If 
fugars arc exported withi^i a year, therefore, all the duties 
upon importation are drav/n back, and if .exported within 
three years, all the duties, except half the old ftibiidy, which' 
ftill continues to be retained upon the exportation of the 
greater part of goods. Though the importation of fugar ex¬ 
ceeds, a good deal, what is necefTary for the home confump¬ 
tion, the excefs i$ inconsiderable, in comparifon of what it 
ufed to be in tobacco. 

Some goods, the particular objefts of the jealoufy of our 
ovtm manufa£futers, are probiblted to be imported for home 
confumption. Tliey m;;y, howca'cr, upon paying certain du¬ 
ties, be intported and w arebotifecl for exportation. But upoix 
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fncli exportation, no part of thefe duties are drawn bacK 
Our manufa£Iurers are unwilling, it feems, that even 
reftrifted importation fhould be encouraged, and 
left fome part of thefe goods fhould be ftolen out of 
warehoufe, and thus come into competition with their own 
It is under thefe regulations only that we can import wrough 
filks, French cambricks and lawns, callicoes painted, printed, 
ftained, or dyed, &c. 


We are unwilling even to be the carriers of French goods, 
and choofe rather to forego a profit to ourfelves, than to fuf- 
fer thofe, whom we confider as our enemies, to make any 
profit by our means. Not only half the old fubfidy, but the 
fecond twenty-five per cent, is retained upon the exportation 
of all French goods. 


By the fourth of the rules annexed to the old fubfidy, the 
drawback allowed upon the exportation of all wines amount¬ 
ed to a great deal more than half the duties which were, at 
that time, paid upon their importation; and it feems, at that 
time, to have been the objed: of the leglflature to give fome- 
what more than ordinary encouragement to the carrying trade 
in wine. Several of the other duties too, which were im- 
pofed, either at the fame time, or fubfequent to the old fub¬ 
fidy, what is called the additional duty, the new fubfidy, 
the one-third and two-third fubfidies, the impoft 1692, the 
coinage on wine, were allowed to be wholly drawn back 
upon exportation. All thofe duties, however, except the 
additional duty and Impoft 1692, being paid down in ready 
money, upon importation, the intereft of fo large a fum oc- 
cafioned an expence, which made it unreafonable to expeft 
any profitable carrying trade in this article. Only a part, 
therefore, of the duty called the Impoft on wine, and no 
part of the twenty-five pounds the ton upon French wines, 
or of the duties impofed in 1745, in ^77^> 

were allowed to be drawn back upon exportation. The two 
imports of five percent, impofed in 1779 and ^7^^> upon 
all the former duties of cuftoms, being allowed to be wholly 
drawn back upon the exportation of all other goods, were, 
likewife allowed to be drawn back upon that of wine. The 
laft duty that has been particularly impofed upon wine, that 
of 1780, is allowed to be wholly drawn back, an indulg¬ 
ence, which, when fo many heavy duties are retained, 
moft probably could never occafion the exportation of a 
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ton of wine. Thefe rules take place with regard to all 
places of lawful exportation, except the Britifli colonies in 
America. 


The 15th Charles II. chap. 7. called an acl: for the en¬ 
couragement of trade, had given Great Britain the monopoly 
of fupplying the colonies with all the conrumodities of the 
growth or manufa<^l:ure of Europe; and coiifequently with 
wines. In a country of fo extenhvc a coaft as our North 
American and Weft Indian colonies, where our authority 
was always fo very (lender, and where the inhabitants were al¬ 
lowed to carry out, in their own Hups, their non-enumerated 
commodities,' at firft, to all parts of Europe, and afterwards, 
to all parts of Europe South of Cape Finifterre, it is nor. 
very probable that this monopoly could ever be much re- 
fpeaed; and they probably, at all times, found means of 
bringing back fome cargo from the countries to which they 
were allowed to carry out one. They feem, however, to 
have found fome diilicuky in importing European wines 
from the places of their growth, and they couKl not well im¬ 
port them from Great Britatr\, wdiere they were loaded with 
many lieavy duties, of which a confiderable part was not 
drawn back upon exportation. Madeira wine, not being a 
European commodity, could be imported direddly into Ame- 
rica and the Weft Indies, countries which, in all their non- 
enumerated commodities, enjoyed a free trade to the ifland of 
Madeira. Thefe circumitances had probably introduced that 
general tafle for Madeira wine, w’hlch our oiliccrs found 
eftablifhed in all our colonies at the commencement of the 
war, which began in 1755, and which they brought back 
with them to the nu/ther country, where tlrat wine had not 
been much in falhion before. Upon the concluhon of that 
war, in 1763 (by the 4th Geo. Ill, Chap. 15. SeO. 12.), all 
the duties, except 3/. lo.r. were allowed to be drawn back, 
upon the exportation to the colonies of all wines, except 
French wines, to the commerce and confumption of which, 
national prejudice would allow no fort of encouriigement. 
The period between the granting of this indulgence and the 
revolt of our North American colonies was probably too 
ftiort to admit of any conlkkrable change in the cuftoms of 
ihofe countries. 


The fame a£l:, which, in the drawback upon all wines, 
except French wines, thUvS favoured the colonies fo much 
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'fjxportation of the greater part of commodities to other coun¬ 
tries, half the old fubfidy was drawn back. But this law cn- 
v»£led, that no part of that duty fhould be drawn back upon 
the exportation to the colonies of any commodities, of the 
growth or maniifa£lure either of Europe or the Eaft Indies, 
t*xcept wines, white callicoes and mullins. 


Drawbacks were, perhaps, originally granted for the en¬ 
couragement of the carrying trade, wdtich, as the freight of 
the fliips is frequently paid by foreigners in money, was fup- 
pofed to be peculiarly fitted for bringing gold and filver into 
the country. But though the carrying trade certainly de- 
ferves no peculiar encouragement, though the motive of the 
inflitution was, perhaps abundantly foolifli, the inilitution 
itfelf feems reafonable enough. Such drawbacks cannot 
force into this trade a greater (hare of the capital of the 
country than what would have gone to it of its own accord, 
had there been no duties upon importation. They only pre¬ 
vent its being excluded altogether by thofe duties. The car¬ 
rying trade, though it deferves no preference, ought not to be 
precluded, but to be left free like all other trades. It is a necef^ 
fary refource for thofe capitals which cannot find employment 
either in the agriculture or in the manufaftures of the 
country, either in its home trade or in its foreign trade of 
vonfumption. 


The revenue of the cuftoms, infteacl of fuffering, profit 
from fuch drawbacks, by that part of the duty which is re¬ 
tained. If the whole duties had been retained, the foreigt) 
goods upon which they are paid, could fcldom have been ex¬ 
ported, nor confequently imported, for want of a market 
rhe duties, therefore, of which a part is retained, would ne¬ 
ver have been paid. 

These rcafons feem fufficiently to jufliify drawbacks, and 
would juftify them, though the whole duties, whether upon 
the produce of domcftic induflry, or upon foreign goods, w^erc 
alw^ays drawn back upon exportation. The revenue of ex- 
cife would in this cafe, indeed, fufFer a little, and that of th^. 
Cviftoms a good deal more; but the natural balance of in- 
dun:r}% the natural divifion and diftribution of labour, which 
Vox.. 1. K k k 



W always more or lefs diiturbcd by fuch duties, would E 
^pre nearly re-eftabliflied by fuch a regulation. 

These reafons, however, willjuftlfy drawliacks only upon 
exporting ^oocls to thofe countriea which are altogether 'o- 
reign and independent, not to thofe in which our inerchant^v 
an^d manufafturers enjoy a monopoly. A drawback, for ex¬ 
ample, upon the exportation of European goods to our Ame¬ 
rican colonies, will not always occafion a greater exportation 
than what would have taken place without it. By means 
the monopoly which our merchants and manufafturers enjoy 
there, the fame quantity might frequently, perhaps, be fent, 
thither, though the whole duties were retained. The draw • 
back, therefore, may frequently be pure lofs to the revenue of 
cxcife and cuftoms, without altering the Hate of the trade, or 
rendering it in any rcfpcA more extenfive. How far fuch 
draM^backs can be juftified, as a proper encouragement to rli. 
induftry of our colonics, or how far it is advantageous to the 
mother country, that they ihould be exempted from ta>'s 
which are paid by all the reft of their fellow-fubjefts, will apw- 
pear hereafter when I come to treat of colonies. 

Drawbacks, however, it inuft always be underftood, are 
ufeful only in thofe cafes in which the goods for the export i- 
tion of wduch they ^rc given, are really exported to fome do • 
reign country ; and not clandeftinely re-imported into our 
^ywju That fome drawbacks, particularly thofe upon tobacco, 
have frequently been abufed in this manner, and have given 
occafion to many frauds equally hurtful both to the revenue 
and to the fair trader, is well known. 
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